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In the editorial in the January issue, entitled “ Con- 
flict of Authorities Respecting Commercial Paper,” the 
States in which it is held the collecting bank is not liable 
were ornitted. The article should read: The following 
States held that the collecting bank is liable to its princi- 
pal for neglect or default of its correspondents: Supreme 
Court of the United States, Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, New York and Ohio. 
England also adopts the same rule. 

The following States hold that the collecting bank 
transmitting paper for collection to a suitable agent in 
due season is not liable for the default of the correspond- 
ent: Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Kansas. 





Chauncey M. Depew said at a dinner recently given 
to Thomas C. Platt at Albany: 

“Let us give the world to understand that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. is an impregnable principle of American 
diplomacy and international law. And let us be, as we 
can be, the leader for the peace of the world and the ad- 
vancement of civilization by promoting in every possible 
way the peaceful arbitration of international disputes.” 

Who can better reflect the American mind than Mr. 
Depew. It was chiefly. due to him that the subject of in- 
ternational arbitration was first suggested and acted upon. 
Mr. Depew has the happy faculty of saying the right 
things in the right time and at the right place. 





This number of the “American Lawyer” contains 
eight pages more reading matter than usual, a feature 


that the publishers are sure will be appreciated by its 
readers, 





A voung attorney is seeking a partnership. See the want 
column in this issue. 





TOO FEW AND TOO MANY LAWYERS. 


Some newspaper has discovered that there is one or 
two additional lawyers, members of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, than usual, and proceeds at once into hysteri- 
cal degeneracy, and sends forth the following wail: 

“There will be more wrangling, more pettifogging, 
more junketing, more fussing over legal forms, more 
padding of statute forms, more evolution in phraseology, 
more sunken pits in the enactments for courts and people 
to fall into and get lost, and a bigger blue book.” 

While in New Hampshire they are finding fault be- 
cause there is not enough lawyers in the new Legisla- 
ture of that State to fill the places on the committees re- 
quirmg the services of members of the bar. Poor law- 
yers, you are cussed if you do and cussed if you don’t. 
Still, you haven’t any business to be lawyers, any way. 
But the New Orleans “Democrat” hopes that the 
counter revolution that it apparently sees will not 
go as far as it hasin New Hampshire, or in the 
Populist States of the West, and leave the legislatures 
without sufficient lawyers to attend to the technical part 
of drawing up statutes. We might add, for the balance of 
the United States, that we hope so, too. 








SALARY OF JUDGES. 

The large number of judges who are resigning their 
positions on the bench for the purpose of re-entering the 
practice, is attracting considerable attention. The reason 
assigned for this action is that the salary connected with 
the honor is not commensurate with the labor and 
ability required in the proper discharge of the duties of 
the office. It is true the salary connected with the 
judgeship was known before the position was assumed; 
but no man knows until he has been elevated to the 
bench the duties and requirements exacted of him, and he 
quickly learns that the same ability and amount of labor 
devoted to the practice will bring better returns. In the 
smaller circuits or districts where the salary rarely ex- 
ceeds $2,500 per annum are the resignations most fre- 
quent. It will soon be difficult, if it is not already the 
case, that no first-class lawyer, such as ought to grace 
the bench, can be ‘induced to accept the judgeship under 
the present salary. Judges should at least receive $4,000 
per annum. The bar associations of the different States 
we it to themselves, the bench, the bar and to the people 
to make an effort to have the salary of the judges raised. 








UNIFORM STATE LAWS. 


The Commissioners on Uniform State Laws for 
Connecticut have formally presented to the Legislature 
of that State the act on negotiable instruments, which 
consists of thirty pages, as recommended by the confer- 
of Commissioners It is a revision of the English 
Bills of Exchange act of 1882, with such changes as 
would make it conform to American law now existing. 
The act was drafted by John J. Crawford of New York 
City. After being compared and criticised by the Com- 
missions, the Committee on Commercial Law, together 
with Mr. Crawford, perfected the bill and presented it to 
the conference of Commisisoners at Saratoga in August 
last. The bill was adopted section by section, and has 
been recommended by the Commissioners on Uniform 
Law from thirty States for general adoption. The bill 
has been presented to the legislatures of many of the 
States, together with strong recommendations by many 
of the bar associations, both State and county. It has 
the hearty support and co-operation of many of the fore- 
most lawyers and legal associations in the country. Some 
of the best authorities in England say that the act has 
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proved of very great service in Great Britain and her 
colonies in setting at rest disputed points of law, and has 
been the means of bringing the law within easier reach 
of those who have to deal with commercial paper. 

Not much new law is incorporated in, the act, but it 
codifies the existing law on negotiable paper, and sim- 
plifies it by a uniformity when adopted generally that its 
importance and usefulness must be apparent to every 
one who has given the subject thought. Every lawyer 


and those who are interested in the subject of negotiable | 


paper ought to accord the commissioners of the different 
States their hearty support and aid in procuring the pas- 
sage of the same through the different State legislatures. 
The lawyers and the coimmercial world owe much to the 
Commissioners for their untiring efforts in behalf of this 
act, and when their labors will have been completed will 
cwe them much more. 








DAYS OF GRACE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


In Massachusetts the new law respecting days of | 
ace on bills has gone into effect without any apparent | 
The days of | 


inconvenience or discomfort to the public. 
grace have been abolished from notes, acceptances and 
drafts drawn other than at sight. On sight drafts the 
usual three days’ grace are allowed. The Massachusetts 
law differs in respect to sight drafts from many other 
States. Days of grace are not permitted on sight drafts 
in California, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Vermont and Wisconsin. Days of grace are al- 
lowed on notes and acceptances drafts drawn otherwise 
than at sight, but are not allowed on sight drafts in 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Misseuri, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia, in New Mexico 
and District of Columbia 








COURT ROOM DECORUM. 


Decorum in the courtroom is proper and necessary 
in the due administration of justice, and should at all 
times be maintained by the authorities whose duty it is 
to see that order is observed. But many times the 
fiunky into whose keeping this power is unfortunately 
and erroneously placed, abuses the authority thus dele- 
gated to him and assumes a dictatorship over the acts of 
a citizen and visitor to the courts that is as ridiculous as it 
is insulting. This servant of the people takes especial de- 
light, backed by his coat of arms and suit of blue, in his 
reckless display of authority by drowning the proceed- 
ings of the court by his fog-horn voice, commanding a 
citizen with “ Hats off!” before he has crossed the thresh- 
hold of the door when either going in or coming out of 
the courtroom; hat on or off, it makes no difference, the 
opportunity cannot be permitted to pass. When there is 
not a single soul moving, when all are silent as the grave, 
not even a sound wave is floating, this dignitary shocks 
the nerves and startles every one by hallooing “ Silence!” 
When he has thus succeeded in attracting the attention 
to himself the court is permitted to resume. Just why 
the courts have permitted this thing to go on and live is 
as perplexing to the average man as is the result of a 
jury's verdict. It ought to be abolished. 








LIBEL LAW. 


The Wisconsin Press Association is taking steps to 
remedy or reform the law of libel as exists in that State. 
After much discussion as to the different laws in 
force on the subject in the different States, it was recom- 
mended that the Minnesota law be engrafted upon the 
Wisconsin statutes. The law is as follows: 














Before any suit shall be brought for the publication 
of a libel in any newspaper in this State, the aggrieved 
party shall, at least three days before filing or serving the 
complaint in any such suit, serve notice on the publisher 
or publishers of said newspaper at their principal office of 
publication, specifying the statements in the said article 
which he or they allege to be false and defamatory. If 
it shall appear on the trial of said action that the said 
article was published in good faith, that its falsity was 
due to mistake or misapprehension of the facts, and that 


| a full and fair retraction of any statement therein alleged 


to be erroneous was published in the next regular issue 
of such newspaper, or within three days after such mis- 
take or apprehension was brought to the knowledge ot 
such publisher or publishers, in as conspicuous a place 
and type in such newspaper as was the article complained 
of as libelous, then the plaintiff in such case shall re- 
cover only actual damages. 








PATENT LAWYERS. 


The more honorable patent lawyers are taking steps 
to stop the methods resorted to by many patent attor- 
neys from obtaining money from inventors for services 
alleged to be but never performed; from doing other 
things which are injuring the standing of the more 
honorable lawyers, and creating a distrust among those 
requiring the services of those learned in this branch of 
the law. In protecting themselves from this class of 
dishonorables they are protecting the inventors. Action 
is now being taken looking to the formation of an asso- 
ciation or patent bar association by which means the at- 
torneys hope ic remedy the existing evils and protect 
their chents and the inventors. It is to be hoped that the 
association will be speedily consummated. 








CREDIT MEN. 


The officers of the National Association of Credit 
Men have issued a little pamphlet upon the purposes 
and possibilities of the National Association of Credit 
Men, in which is considered “ Credit Too Cheap, Neces- 
sity for Organization, Purposes and Possibilities, Home- 
stead Exemptions, Preferences, Fraudulent Statements 
and Bills of Sale, Uniform Statement Blanks, Handling 
of Bankrupt Stocks, Improvement of Mercantile Agency 
Service, Purging of Commercial Ranks of the Unscrupu- 
lous, Necessity of Universal Support,” and other matters 
of importance pertaining to commercial life. The topics 
considered are not of interest alone to the credit men, but 
to lawyers as well, and embrace thoughts that are of 
vital interest and importance to the legal profession as 
well as to the commercial world. 

A copy of the pamphlet can be had of Secretary F. 
R. Boocock, 345 Broadway, New York City. 








VERBAL WARRANTEE OF PROMISSORY NOTES. 


In the case of Knauss v. Ma Jar (Michigan), N. W. 
489, a positive statement by the holder of a note that it 
is good and the maker is financially responsible, and re- 
iying upon the statement, the purchaser accepts the note, 
which proves to be worthless, the statement so made con- 
stitutes a verbal warranty, and upon which a recovery 
can be had by the purchaser without prosecuting the col- 
lection of the note. The court instructed the jury in 
substance that if the jury believed from the evidence 
that the defendant represented to the plaintiff that the 
note was good and all right, and the maker was finan- 
cially responsible, that such representations would 
amount to a warranty that the note was good, and the 
maker financially responsible. That it was not necessary 
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to constitute a warranty if any representations were 
made, that they were intended to constitute a warranty. 
If the representations so made were positive, and the 
maker responsible, and the representations were not ex- 
pressions of opinion, and it was understood by the 
plaintiff and relied upon as a warranty, and he accepted 
the note, the representations would be a _ warranty, 
though the defendant did not intend them to be such. 
That to entitle a recovery by plaintiff he must prove that 
defendant warranted the note and the maker responsible 
and that he accepted the note, relying upon the warranty 
and that the note was worthless. 

The contention of the defendant was that the war- 
ranty was Only of collection, and that no recovery can be 
had by plaintiff for the reason that he had not exhausted 
his legal remedy by suit against the maker. To that 
theory the Appellate Court did not agree. The Court 
was of opinion that the case was properlY submitted to 
the jury upon the theory of warranty, and the plaintiff 
was not bound to prosecute the collection of the note. 
Huntington v. Wellington, 12 Mich. 11; Clark v. 
Roberts, 26 Mich. 505; Taylor v. Sofer, 53 Mich. 97, 18 
NX. W. 570. There was no reference had to the financial 
responsibility of the maker in the future. Reference was 
had to his condition at the time that he was responsible 
and the note good at that time. The representations 
were as to the then financial responsibility of the maker, 
and entitled the plaintiff to a recovery if relied upon by 
him. The court affirmed the judgment of the court be- 
low. 





THE TORRY BANKRUPTCY Y BILL. 





For many years Judge Torrey has labored ia the in- 
terest of his bankruptcy bill before Congress. There are 
brighter prospects at present for its passage than there 
has been at any time yet. At the last session, with some 
minor amendments, the bill passed the House and has 
been reported to the Senate. There was not a favorable 
report to the Senate, and the Judiciary Committee recom- 
mended the substitution of the Bailey-George bill for 
voluntary bankruptcy. If the majority of the Senate 
want the Torrey bill and are able to call it up the form 
of the report will not make much if any difference. The 
substitute, as recommended by the Judiciary Committee, 
will not be adopted, and the original bill, together with 
the minor amendments, will be returned to the House. 
In order that some minor defects may be corrected and 
to secure the concurrence of both houses it ought to go 
to conference committee, where the friends of the bill 
want it to go. In addition to the very large number of 
ccmmercial bodies all over the United States of every 
lme of trade who favor the bill there has been a very de- 
cided change of opinion in favor of the bill, who formerly 
were opposed to it, and a very large number are in favor 
of some legislation on the subject. Judge Torrey is 
quite confident that a majority of the Senate are in favor 
of a complete bill establishing a uniform bankruptcy law 
throughout the United States. 

The bill provides for a voluntary and involuntary 
bankruptcy. It is a measure both symmetrical and 
equitable, just to creditor and debtor. The Populistic 
element have generally opposed it, and have retarded its 
progress because of its involuntary sections. If it is to 
be confintd to cases of voluntary bankruptcy the com- 
mercial bodies who have so favorably supported the bill 
do not desire it. The United States has had no national 
bankruptcy law for nearly twenty years. The first law 
of the kind was passed in 1800 and repealed in 1803; the 
second in 1841 and repealed in 1843. The bankruptcy 
law of 1867 temained in force until 1878. The law of 
1841 was the sequel of the business depression of 1837, 





and the act of 1867 was the outgrowth of conditions 
brought on by the civil war. 

There is a diversity of opinion among the commer- 
cial lines as to the advisability of passing a national 
bankruptcy law. Past experience with such a measure 
is the mvitation to fraud. But with the experience of 
the past from which to be guided the Torrey bill will cer- 
tainly be framed so as to remedy the evils heretofore ex- 
isting. The Committee on Bankruptcy of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Trade in the following language indorsed 
the bill last year. It said: “The bill written by Jay L 
Torrey, Esq., some years ago, was examined by a com- 
mittee of the board when it first appeared and again 
when it was rewritten. It has been) examined by numer- 
Gus Committees and is approved by the leading boards of 
trade throughout the country. The same bill is now 
practically before Congress, known as S. bill No. 42 and 
Hl. R. bill No. 13, and so amended that it is believed and 
admitted to be the most perfect measure of its kind ever 
written. 

‘The administration is simplified, the costs of ad- 
ju lication have been reduced to a minimum, it is fair 
like to beth debtor and creditor, the rights of all par- 
ties, whether under voluntary or involuntary proceedings 
in bankruptcy, are vigilantly guarded.” 








CONVICT LABOR-IDLE PRISONERS. 





Under the provision of the constitution of the State 
of New York, which went into effect the first of the year, 
the prisoners in the penal institutions of the State were 
prohibited from making any article to be placed on the 
market which would compete with free labor. In con- 
sequence of this inhibition no work has been performed 
by the prisoners in these institutions since the first day of 
January. The enforced idleness is having its effect on 
the inmates to an extent not heretofore thought of. Left 
with nothing to do but to think of their confinement and 
its environment, life with these unfortunates is becoming 
a burden. Since the enforcement of the law several at- 
tempts at suicide have been made by inmates, induced, 
they say, by this enforced idleness, which to them is 
worse than solitary confinement. In his message to the 
Legislature Gov. Black says: 

Few subjects are of more importance than the treat- 
ment of criminals. Imprisonment is not alone for pun- 
ishment but for the safety of society and the reformation 
of the criminal. The last purpose can be accomplished 
enly by the steady employment of the convict. Idleness 
imprisoned would result always in degradation, and the 
hope of reformation would be destroyed. Even if the 
welfare of the criminal was out of the question, society 
itself cannot afford the blemish that would be put upon itt 
by enforcing a degradation deeper than that resultmg 
from imprisonment. Work must be provided at once. 
The constitutional provision| respecting prison-made 
goods increases the difficulty of providing it. There are 
nearly 20,000 persons in our hospitals and charitable in- 
stitutions. The needs of these inmates should be met as 
far as practicable by the work of the criminal class, and 
if necessary, in order to increase the opportunity for 
labor, the use of machinery should be dispensed with; 
for the saving of money is no part of the problem until 
he product of the criminal class falls below the reason- 
able wants of all the inmates of the State institutions. It 
is purely a question of State policy which broadens into 
a question of safety and morals. This subject might be 
relieved by a system of industrial training, which, m ad- 
dition to the product made, would afford an occupation 
upon which the convict when released might rely. 

The employment of short-term convicts in the mak- 
ing or improvement of roads may not be impracticable 
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and the consideration of a plan having that end in view 
may now well occupy your attention. The suggestions 
made in the report of the State Prisons Commission have 
been carefully prepared, and I commend those sugges- 
tions. The subject is urgent and its consideration should 
not be postponed. Its difficulty will be constantly in- 
creased by delay, for without employment the retrogres- 
sion of our criminals will be marked and inevitable.” 

The problem is not easy of solution. No sooner is 
the law put into execution to reform one evil than an- 
other one arises from the reform structure equally as 
perplexing as the other. There is no doubt of the duty 
that the State owes to itself, the inmates and to humanity 
to make some provision by which the minds of the pris- 
oners will be diverted from self and find some employ- 
ment that will not turn the penal institution into that of 
a madhouse. 








DISCHARGE OF JURY—JEOPARDY. 





Aiter several days of a trial by jury. in a criminal 
case against the objection of the defendant, the jury is 
discharged upon advice by telephone to some officer in 
attendance on tlie court that one of the jurors was un- 
able to attend by reason of sickness. Without further 
proof of the fact, under Const. Art. 1, sec. 7, providing 
that no person “after acquittal” shall be tried for the 
same Offense, is a bar to a second trial. 

In this case the State of Rhode Island v. Nelson, 33 
L. R. A. 559 (R. 1.), the defendant was convicted of re- 
ceiving stolen property, knowing the same to have been 
stolen. He moved for his discharge for the reason that 
he had been placed upon trial on the same indictment 
and charge a month before before a jury, which was em- 
paneled and sworn, that while the trial was in progress 
the Court advised him that an officer of the court had re- 
ceived information by telephone that a juror was sick 
and was not able to proceed with the trial; that this was 
the only information communicated to the justice. The 
defendant insisted upon his right to be tried by the jury 
so sworn, and asked for a continuance of the case until 
the next day that the physical condition of the juror 
might be ascertained. The justice refused the request 
and dismissed the jury. Having thus been placed in 
jeopardy he was entitled to be discharged. A demurrer 
to the plea was sustained. The constitution of the State 
says, art. 1, sec. 7: “ No person shall, after an acquittal, 
be tried for the same offense.” Art. 5 of the amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States says: “Nor 
shall any person be subject for the same offense to be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb.” Constitutional 
provisions are guaranty of rights and are not limitation 
of them. There is no implication that in speaking of an 
acquittal that the right of accused to have his trial pro- 
ceed is taken away. In this country the rule is more 
favorable to the accused than it is in England. In Reg. 
v. Charlesworth, 1 Best & S., 460, a jury was improperly 
discharged over defendant’s objection; it was not equiva- 
lent to an acquittal, and defendant was not entitled to 
be discharged. In this country it was early held that the 
inability of a jury to agree upon a verdict the court was 
not justified in discharging a jury, and in such a case de- 
fendant could not again be placed in jeopardy. 

Williams v. Com., 2 Gratt, 568, 44 Am. Dec. 403; 
Wright v. State, 5 Ind. 290, 61 Am. Dec. go; State v: 
Almon, 64 N. C. 364; Mahala v. State, 10 Yerg. 532, 31 
Am. Dec. 591. But the law has been changed in two 
of the States. State v. Jefferson, 66 N. C. 309; State v. 
Walker, 26 Ind. 346; State v. Leach, 120 Ind. 124. 
Authorities generally agree that a jury that is unable 
tc agree may be discharged, or for other causes it is im- 
possible to proceed to verdict the accused may still be 








held for trial. The jeopardy is merely interrupted, but 
no new jeopardy is imposed. The defendant's right to 
proceed with the trial is not disregarded, because the 
completion of the trial is impossible. The question in 
the present case is whether the discretion of the court is 
absolute, which cannot be reviewed, or judicial discretion 
to be exercised in proper cases, and hence subject to re- 
view. The Appellate Court thinks the latter is the cor- 
rect rule. It is held in State v. McKee, 1 Bail, L. 651, 21 
Am. Dec. 499, the power of the trial court is matter of 
discretion, but a legal discretion which must be in con- 
formity with known rules. Dobbins v. State, 14 Ohio 
St. 493; Mitchell v. State, 42 Ohio St. 383. An interfer- 
ence on the part of the State after jeopardy attaches, in 
which the accused is prevented from having a verdict 
declare his guilt or innocence except by consent of the 
accused, or upon facts showing necessity must work an 
acquittal. In Mixon v. State, 55 Ala. 129, 28 Am. Rep. 
695; State v. Allen, 46 Conn. 531; Doles v. State, 97 Ind, 
555. The facts upon which the jury was discharged were 
passed upon by the court, and the finding placed upon 
the record. The judicial discretion was sustained, and 
constituted no bar to further prosecution. State vy. 
Emery,59 Vt. 84, is a case sustaining the discharge of a 
jury for sickness of a juror, but omits to state how the 
facts were ascertained. In the present case there was no 
legal evidence of the juror’s sickness, and no established 
fact from which the court could exercise discretion. No 
one had seen the juror, no physician’s testimony or any 
facts upon which to act. In People v. Cage, 48 Col. 
323, 17 Am. Rep. 436, a sheriff’s report to the court that 
the jury were unable to agree was not evidence upon 
which the court could act in discharging the jury, that 
the jury should have announced their inability to the 
court. In State v. Jefferson, 66 N. C. 309, while the jury 
was out the judge went home, instructing the clerk to 
telegraph him agreement or failure to agree of the jury. 
The clerk advised the judge the jury could not agree, and 
the judge instructed the clerk to discharge the jury. Upon 
the ground that it was the duty of the judge to have been 
present in court and to have judicially ascertained the 
facts; it was held the accused should go without day. 
In the present case the court says it is a new question in 
that State, but sets aside the verdict below upon he rea- 
soning of the cases herein quoted. 








NEW YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meetings of the New York State Bar Association 
are looked forward to by every bar association in the United 
States with much interest, because the subjects discussed are 
not confined to State interests, but rather national and inter- 
national in their scope, and the papers read are by some of the 
leading legal minds of the country. It was the New York State 
Bar Association, at its meeting last year, that planted the seed 
of international law, which resulted in the matchless paper of 
Lord Russell before the American Bar Association at Saratoga 
last August, and has blossomed into a flower of reality by the 
adcption of its principle in the recent arbitration treaty be- 
tween the two greatest nations of the world. 

The New York State Bar Association held its twentieth an- 
nual meeting Jan. 19 and 20, at the city of Albany, with 4 
large attendance from every part of the State. The associa- 
tion added many new members to its list of hundreds, and the 
report of the treasurer showed several thousand dollars in the 
association treasury. 

The meeting Tuesday evening was held in the assembly hall 
in the Capitol building, and a magnificent audience greeted 
Postmaster-General William L. Wilson, who delivered an ad- 
dress upon “Some Points in the Making of Our Constitutional 
System.” The subject was given the usual depth of thought 
so characteristic of him. At the conclusion of his addsgess, Presi- 
dent Whitaker introduced Hon. Walter S. Logan of Brooklyn, 
who read a paper upon “A Few Suggestions on Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Russell’s Address at Saratoga.’’ The vaper was ably pre- 
pared and the subject discussed in all its phases. At the con- 
clusion of this paper an informal reception was held by the 
Postmaster-General in the parlors of the assembly room. 





The second day’s session was commenced by the delivery 


of the annual address by the president, Hon: Edward G. 
Whitaker, of New York city, which is prblished in full else- 
where in this issue. The following papers were read: ‘Plea for 
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Preservation of Public Records,” David N. Carvalho; “View of 
the New York State Bar Association, as Seen from the Stand- 
point of Its Twentieth Anniversary,” Martin W. Cooke. Prof. 
Uharles A. Collin of Albany, who was the legal adviser of 
Govs. Hill and Flower, and who was the distinguished professor 
of the Cornell and Albany law schools, delivered a very able 
address upon “Historic Methods of Law Reform.” 

“How the Battle of Lexington Was Looked Upon in Eng- 
land” was the subject of an address delivered by the Hon. John 
Winslow of New York city. Judge Franklin M. Danaher of Al- 
bany, one of the State bar examiners, delivered a very able and 
interesting address upon “Examination in Law for Admission 
to the Bar in the State of New York.” This address will also be 
found in full in another part of this issue. “Statutory Re- 
vision,” by Hon. W. H. Johnson, was another interesting ad- 
dress. Much interest was manifested in the discussion of the 
question: “Are the Opinions of Courts Too Lengthy? What, If 
Anything, Is the Remedy?” 

The attendance at the meeting was large, and the keenest 
interest was manifested in the proceedings. Secretary Proctor, 
in his report, reviewed the early history of the association, 
coupling the early times of the association with the present, 
which was both interesting and instructive. 

In the evening the association gave a reception at the Fort 
Orange Club to Gov. Black and his staff, to the State and Fed- 
eral judges and the State officers. The spacious rooms were 
crowded with judges, lawyers, State and local officials and 
visitors from various quarters. The bar was represented in 
every possible line. The rooms looked very pretty, and called 
forth favorable comments from some of the visitors who had 
been there for the first time. The orchestra was stationed at 
the head cf the stairs, and played at intervals during the 
evening. 

The charm of the reception was the absence of all formality. 
The guests were scattered through the various rooms, and 
amused themselves in various ways. There were many dis- 
tinguished lawyers present from all over the State and 
from different parts of the country. Among the guests were 
the members of the Court of Appeals, Judges Andrews, Gray, 
O’Brien, Bartlett, Haight, Martin and Van. 

The State departments were well represented, there being 
present Controller Roberts,State Treasurer Colvin,Superintendent 
of Public Works Aldridge, Bank Superintendent Kilburn, Rail- 
road Commissioner Cole, Supt. Skinner of the Department of 
Public Instruction, and Col. Griffith, the Governor’s private sec- 
retary. ° 

Among the other guests were Judge Edward G. Whitaker, 
president of the Bar Association; Judge J. C. Cox of the United 
States Court, Judge Herrick, Judges Wallace and Olney of 
Greene County, Hall, Englasbae, McGlough, Hogan of Napa, Cal.; 
Leavitt, Winslow, Steel of Herkimer County, Jones of Bingham- 
ton, A. C. Tennon, Parker of Kingston; Lincoln, Baker of Bur- 
falo; Danaher, Jones of Elmira; ex-Attorney-General S. W. 
Rosendale, ex-Recorder Hessberg, Deputy Ainsworth of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Postmaster Francis Woods, 
Messrs, Charles Hackett, G. S. Batcheller, Frederick Wadhams, 
Eaton of Hoosick Falls; McTersmen, W. Ludden of Troy; 
Lunacy Commissioner Goodwin Brown, Col. Morgan of Buffalo; 
Dr. Ward, president of the club; Col. E. Bowditch, Gens. Walcs 
and Ward of New York; Hon. Philip Deck, Messrs Matthew 
Hale, Commissioner Baker Sanderson, Dr. Charles Jones, W. C. 
Sammon and S. L. Ward of New York; Corporation Counsel 
Rudd, Robert L. Banks, Jr., Major Hilton, T. J. Leavy, Dr, Root, 
James Lansing and George Dorr of Troy; Amasa Parker, Jr., L. 
Parker, Grange Sard, James Eaton, Abraham Lansing, J. Cook, 
L. W. Pratt, Cameron, A. Bleecker Banks, Edward Cantine, 
Charles Shaw, William Van Antwerp, ex-Congressman [racey 
Douglass of Davenport, and Hollister of Troy, Col. Ham, T. 
Ham, Saunderson, Bennett, John G. Meyers, Col. Baxter, 
Speaker O’Grady, D. A. Hasbrook of Kingston, ex-Bank Su- 
perintendent Preston, E. T. White of Amsterdam, ex-Surrogate 
Colvin of New York, and Senators Guy, Cantor, Mullin and 
Ellsworth. 

The association made no mistake when they selected the 
Committee of Arrangements. Every detail was looked ifter 
that would add to the comfort and pleasure of the guests. The 
dinner was most excellent. The Committee of Arrangements 
consisted of Edward D. Ronan, chairman; Arthur L. Andrews, 
Andrew J. Nellis, Samuel S. Hatt, Charles W. Andrews, John 
= Grout, Safford E. North, E. Merville Page and Frederick C. 

am. 

The following, among others, were admitted to membership 
in the association: Stoddard M. Stevens, Rome; Norton Chase, 
George Lawyer, N. B. Spaulding, Eugene Burlingame, Albany; 
Charles C. Van Kirk, Greenwich; Theodore R. Tuttle, Owego. 

Hon. J. Newton Fiero was elected a member of the Commit- 
tee on Law Reform. Mr. Fiero also offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the matter of code revision be referred to 
the Committee on Law Reform for such action as it may deem 
proper, subject to the views of the association; that any re- 
vision which contemplates an enlargement of the bulk of the 
present code, or addition to the subjects treated therein, is un- 
wise and inexpedient.” 

So satisfactory and well have the officers of the association 
discharged their duties that the association honored them with a 
re-election. Mr. Proctor has filled the office of secretary for twelve 
years, and the association could hardly keep house without him. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, E. G. Whitaker, New York city; treasurer, Albert Hess- 
berg; corresponding secretary, Amasa J. Parker, Jr.; secretary, 

. B. Proctor; associate secretary, F. ©. Wadhams, Albany. 





ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON, 
GENERAL, 


POSTMASTER- 


Upon “Some Points in the Working of Our Constitutional 
System” Before the New York State Bar Association 
at Its Twentieth Annual Meeting at Albany. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the New York State Bar 
Association—The honor of being your speaker on such an oc- 
casion as this may well abash any one who is not engaged in 
the active and eminent practice of the law, and whose thoughts 
are not saturated with its learning. Discretion, at least, will 
warn him to steer clear of those topics most appropriate to 
this platform, whose discussion must uncover his weakness to 
professional brethren, and to seek a theme in that larger field 
where the American lawyer merges into the American citizen. 
Commonplace as such a theme may prove, and impossible as it 
must be for one not in command of abundant leisure and pos- 
sessed of large capacity of observation and thought to invest 
it with instructive interest, it cannot at least be irrelevant. 


The position of the lawyer in the body politic of the United 
States is and always has been a unique position. For this 
reason it has never failed to arrest the attention of the acute 
foreign students, who have given us the best description, not 
of the paper theory, but of the actual working of American in- 
stitutions. That position is due partly to positive and organic 
law and partly to the natural play of popular government. By 
the very ordinance of the Constitution tremendous power and 
consequent responsi(bility devolve upon the legal profession. 
The Federal judiciary, chosen from its ranks and holding office 
for life, is made an independent and co-ordinate part of our 
Government. Its highest tribunal is the living voice of the 
Constitution, authorized to declare that the “Constitution is a 
law for rulers and people equally, in war and in peace, and 
that it covers with the shield of its protection all classes of men 
at all times and under all circumstances,” and, what is far more 
important, able to make good that declaration at the call of 
the humblest citizen, whose constitutional rights of libetry or 
of property are invaded by executive or law maker. This 
power to delimit the iawful boundaries of the constitutional 
action of those two great departments of government, which 
in all past history have shared in common or singly possessed 
absolute power, can be derived only from the mandate of the 
people themselves as the fountain of rightful government, and 
be maintained and made effective only when ordained by the: 
in irrepealable law. In its earliest exercise it was naturally 
spoken of as an authority “of a delicate and awful nature;” but 
the wisdom, firmmess and prudence by which its exercise was 
marked and defended in the first generation of our constitu- 
tional history, forever associated with the peerless name of 
John Marshall, has placed beyond question its excellence and 
effected for it a recognition in our constitutional system that 
is akin to reverence. The general tendency of the representa- 
tive systems which, since our own form of government was 
put into motion, have covered so large a part of the civilized 
world, has been to exalt the Legislature and especially to be- 
stow upon that branch of it which is chosen by popular suffrage 
not only ordinary legislative powers, but the real representa- 
tion of the sovereignty of the State; thus, in fact, making it 
the paramount spower of the State. Since the reform law of 
1882 in Great Britain, the House of Commons has been both 
a co-ordinate branch of the British legislature and the virtual 
executive of the kingdom, and, what is even more important, a 
perpetual constitutional convention, with power at any time 
to amend the constitution of the kingdom. Under the written 
Constitution of the French Republic, the National Assembly 
may also be declared such a perpetual convention. 

A single and recent illustration will sharply mark the con- 
trast between these constitutional systems and our own. In 
no particular is the legislative power possessed and exercised 
in them more unhampered than in the selection of the sub- 
jects and in the fixing of the measure of taxation. 
own country we have recently seen a tax law passed by 
majority of the representatives of the people, in the House, 
concurred in by a majority of the representatives of the States 
in the Senate, and allowed to become a law through constitu- 
tional methods by the President, made a nullity and stricken 
from the statute book by the vote of five lawyers, constituting 
a majority of our supreme Federal tribunal; five men drawn 
exclusively and necessarilly from the body of the American 
bar. But, aside from and in Great Britain, the House of Com- 
mons has been both a co-ordinate branch of the British leg- 
islature and the virtual executive of the kingdom, and what 
in addition to this permanent and paramount trust committed 
by the deliberate purpose of the fathers of the Constitution 
and of the people who approved their scheme to the legal pro- 
fession, we have also seen the chief part in the working of 
the other two grand divisions of our governmental machinery 
allotted by the voluntary action of the people to American 
lawyers. In the light of present and of past experiences, one 
reads with amused interest that the first Monday in December 
in preference to the first Monday in May was the date chosen 
by the Federal Convention for the yearly assembling of Con- 
gress, unless otherwise directed by law, and the reason for it 
assigned by Oliver Ellsworth, “that the Summer will interfere 
too much with private business, almost all of the probable 
members of the Legislature ‘being connected with agriculture.” 
This was not an unlikely prophecy in a country whose popula- 
tion was largely rural, and at a time when cities constituted 
no small part of that population that many of the really great 
lawyers of the Continental Congress, of the Federal Convention 
and of the early years of the Government were planters and 
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farmers as well as lawyers. But, in fact, we have seen the chief 
magistracy of the nation handed down from one lawyer to 
another, with but occasional exceptions, and those, as a rule, 
in favor of military chieftains, Cabinet portfolios so dispensed, 
especially in the great departments of the State and the Treas- 
ury, and a majority of both branches of the National legisla- 
ture made up uniformly from the legal profession. It is true 
that these men have not always, or perhaps generally, been 
chosen for their eminence at the bar or their learning as law- 
yers, but it is generally true that their entrance to political life 
and the career of statesmanship, where that career has been 
attained, has been opened to them far oftener than otherwise 
by their professionol prominence. So marked a feature is this 
preponderance of men trained for the bar in the legislative and 
executive departments of our Government that it is often re- 
ferred to, and not always with approval, as a special point in 
the actual working of our system. Yet the reason for it is not 
far to see. We are foremost among the nations of the earth 
who are trying to carry on government by the people. Under 
such a government questions of the gravest moment, no less 
than questions of minor consequence, questions complex and 
almost scientific in their nature, as well as questions simple and 
sentimental, are or may at any time be submitted to the hazard 
and decision of popular suffrage. Such a system is necessarily 
government by public discussion; and what more natural, I 
may even say, what more inevitable, than that the profession 
specially trained beyond all others to careful investigation, 
logical reason, clear and orderly statement, should have fur- 
nished a majority of the natural leaders of the people, and 
that it should continue to furnish abundantly wherever the free 
play of political and partisan forces is not hampered and con- 
trolled by strong party machinery or grasped by the hand of a 
party boss. Half a century ago De Tocqueville commented at 
length on the position and influence of the profession of the 
law in the United States. He regarded it as a counterpiece 
to the excesses of democracy, and a healthy, conservative in- 
fluence by reason of the general respect for authority ingrained 
by the study and the practice of law. He said : 


“The more we reflect upon all that occurs in the United 
States, the more shall we be persuaded that the lawyers, as a 
body, from the most powerful, if not the only counterpiece to 
the democratic element. In that country we perceive how 
eminently the legal profession is qualified by its powers, and 
even by its defects, to neutralize the vices which are inherent 
in popular government. When the American people is intoxi- 
cated by passion, or carried away by the impetuosity of its 
ideas, it is checked and stopped by the almost invisible influ- 
ence of its legal consellors, who secretly oppose their aristocratic 
propensities to its democratic instincts, their superstitious at- 
tachment to what is antique to its love of novelty, their narrow 
views to its immense designs, and their habitual procrastination 
to its ardent impatience. 


“The lawyers of the United States form a party which is but 
little feared and scarcely perceived, which has no badge pe- 
culiar to itself, which adapts itself with great flexibility to the 
exigencies of the time, and accommodates itself ‘to all the move- 
ments of the social body; but this party extends over the whole 
community, and it penetrates into all classes of society; it acts 
upon the country imperceptibly, but it finally fashions it to 


Suit its purposes.” 


If this be less true to-day than it was when writ- 
ten more than half a century ago, it is largely 
due to causes connected with the industrial development of 
our country, and to the growth and perfect organiza- 
tion of our party systems, neither of which could have exerted 
great influence in the earlier years of our history, neither of 
which could be distinctly foreseen and measured when De 
Tocqueville studied our democracy. The commercialization of 
the bar, if I may use the phrase without sinister import, has 
necessarily resulted from the first of these causes. As wealth 
has piled up, business taken on enormous proportions, great 
cities sprung into being, and corporations occupied so large 
a part of the field of production, transportation and general 
trade, the great prizes of professional life in the populous and 
thriving communities of the country have necessarily wrought 
specialization in practice, and have demanded that exclusive 
attention to the profession that makes public life less possible 
and less desirable, and they changed a positive influence on 
that life into a negative influence. But another capital fact in 
the working of our institutions, and one even dreaded by the 
men of 1787, has been the evolution of parties, the marvelous 
and complete perfection of their organization, and the change 
in the conditions and qualifications for leadership naturally 
resulting. Such perfection of organization in party machinery 
undoubtedly gives more scope for management than for in- 
dependent character and unselfish statesmanship, and begets 
the growth of political leaders who give far more attention to 
and exhibit far higher mastery in the organization of party 
machinery, the winning of party battles and the apportionment 
of political honors than in the wise and patriotic settlement of 
great public issues. Entrance upon a public:career and long 
continuance in a public career may consequently require the 
acceptance of conditions and the use of methods not possible 
for many who have the ambition and who possess the capacity 
for high public service. But, aside from the influence on the 
character of our representatives, which would be an individual 
subject at best to deal with, and upon which we are apt to 
speak disparagingly, we cannot shut our eyes to another patent 
effect of party organization in the working of our constitu- 
tional system. 





SELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 
The Best Method Arrived at After Careful Study. 

A few days ago the skillfully devised machinery through 
which the framers of the Constitution believed that we should 
always be able to secure the wisest and most discreet judgment 
of the people in the selection of a Chief Magistrate who should 
represent the entire people and no faction or party among 
them, discharged its constitutional office, and elected a Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. So little importance was attached to 
their action, great as it was, and so little importance really be- 
longed to it that it passed almost unobserved by the people. 
If this meant merely that the choice of a President had been 
taken from the colleges of electors and assumed by the people 
directly, it would simply be one of many evidences of the 
growth of the democratic forces of our system beyond the lines 
intended by the framers of the Constitution. But the methods 
by which the working of party machinery the primary choice 
of candidates is made for the people, however democrat:c in 
theory, are beset with many of the dangers of chance, of man- 
agement and of popular frenzy. 


A thousand men gathered for a few days into a national 
convention from the electoral districts of the country, strangers 
to each other, and attempting to deliberate in the presence of 
tens of other thousands of inflamed and enthusiastic spectators, 
are liable to act at times as much upon impulse and accidental 
excitement as upon clear and well-considered judgment, or to 
become the creatures of party managers and wire-pullers; and 
to say that a choice thus made, altogether unworthy of the 
exalted trust and unequal to its weight, may not be ratified 
at the polls, is to underrate the -intensity of partisan feeling 
and the strength of party ties, and to leave out of view the 
forces that unbalance men’s judgment in the heat of an im- 
portant political campaign or in the distresses of a great busi- 
ness depression. 

No one, I think, will contest the opinion that it has, in the 
main, been a fortunate thing for us that we have had almost 
always two great party organizations divided roughly and 
fundamentally as they look to the defense of local government 
or to the strengthening of the central administration, and each 
sobered into moderation when intrusted with power. The 
minor groups into which representative assemblies in the con- 
tinental States are generally broken up often make it necessary 
for those constituting what is called “the government,” under 
their systems, to secure majorities by combinations and by 
concessions not promotive of public interest. Yet, despite our 
good fortune in heretofore having but two great parties strug- 
gling in gigantic conflict for the control of the Government, it 
would be inaccurate to say that we have had party govern- 
ment in this country at all times in the sense in which that 
phrase is elsewhere understood. Indeed, it is accurate to say 
that not since the middle of Buchanan’s Administration, now 
nearly forty years ago, has the Democratic party had such 
control at any one time of the Presidency and of both branches 
of Congress as to enable it to give full effect to party legisla- 
tion, and that in only two Congresses since the middle of 
Grant’s last Administration, now more than twenty years ago, 
has the Republican party been in full control of all the law- 
making power at one and the same time. Affirmative leg'sla- 
tion during these twenty years has necessarily been chiefly 
compromise legislation, and it may not be entirely accidental 
or without significance that no party since 1872 has had full 
control of the Federal administration for a Congress without 
receiving at the following general election an emphatic punish- 
ment by the people in the shape of a great adverse tidal wave. 
It} is well, therefore, for us, when we speak of party govern- 
ment in this country to remember that under the fixed distri- 
bution of power between two branches of the legislature and 
between the legislature and the Executive, under the fixed 
tenure of office attached to each and the difference in the elec- 
torates by which they are respectively chosen, we do not neces- 
sarily or generally have party government as it exists in Eng- 
land or in many of the other Parliamentary systems of the 
world. But while the lawful activity of every branch of the 
Federal Government must be derived from the power of at- 
torney given by the people in their written Constitution, the 
grant of that power is necessarily in general terms, and as 
to the manner in which each branch performs its part or exer- 
cises the jurisdiction bestowed upon it, must leave much, if not 
all, to discretion and to natural development. 

Congress as ihe repository of the legislative power, and 
each House of Congress as clothed with some special attribute, 
must devise and develop the methods by which to perform its 
work. As each house increases in numbers, as population 
goes forward by leaps and bounds, covering the unsettled 
regions of the West, and bringing into the Federal system 
new commonwealths, as the subjects of Federal legislation 
multiply and become more important or more difficult, the 
performance of its work is beset with greater perplexities. Yet 
the manner of law making is as important in a free country 
as the matter, and whether the general operation of our sys 
tem tends to develop and maintain the wisest methods is & 
question whese answer will likewise answer the other question 
whether it tends to produce the best results. This is as plain 
a truism as to say that methods of cultivation wil] infallibly 
determine the quality and yield of crops preduced. This ques 
tion is entirely distinct from the question whether our institu- 
tions and party methods secure the best possible law makers in 
the Senate and in the House. The decadence of Congress, of 
of this or that House of Congress, is a familiar topic of ap 
parently perennial consideration, 
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Two generations ago De Tocqueville used this strong lan- 
guage: “On my arrival in the United States I was surprised to 
find so much distinguished talent among the subjects and so 
Iittle among the heads of the Government. It is a well au- 
therticated fact that at the present day the most talented men 
are very rarely placed at the head of affairs, and it must be 
acknowledged that such hag been the result in proportion as 
democracy has outstepped all its former limits, The race of 
American statesmen has evidently dwindled most remarkably 
in the course of the last fifty years.”” And he proceeds to as- 
sign causes for this phenomenon. It must be remembered that 
De Tocqueville visited our country soon after the Democratic 
movemefit that ushered in the administration of Andrew Jack- 
gon, when the new forces were still somewhat in commotion, 
and when so many of the educated classes with whom he 
probably came into association were full of foreboding as to 
the future of our institutions. 

But in recent years another and even more instructive ob- 
server, in equally hearty sympathy with democratic govern- 
ment, Prof. Bryce, has thought it necessary to give two chap- 
ters in his ménumental work to the questions: “Why great 
men are not chosen President” and “Why the best men do not 
go into politics.” These are, indeed, vital questions to a peo- 
ple engaged in the surpassingly difficult work of self-govern- 
ment. Often in uneventful times they need the broadest states- 
manship, the highest capacity and character in every depart- 
ment of the public service, and in proportion, as they fail to 
secure these they fall to reap and to possess the full benefits of 
freedom and prosperity. 

It will not do for us, however, too rashly to censure those 
whom we have chosen to act for us in the two branches of 
Congress. It is reasonably certain that in both the Senate and 
the House, and especially in the latter, which springs directly 
from the people, those representatives are just what popular 
suffrage under existing conditions and existing party ma- 
chinery produces for us. If there is blame or weakness any- 
where it is with those who elect rather than with those who are 
elected, with the people who delegate rather than with those 
who are delegated. Ours is, as it must always be, a govern- 
ment by majorities rather than a government of the wisest, 
ablest and best who, by the conditions of human nature, are a 
minority everywhere. 

The great and growing evil of the use of money in popu- 
lar elections, to which no patriotic man can shut his eyes, with 
its inevitable degradation of elector and elected, is a question 
of momentous import. It is not a necessary part of the work- 
ing of our constitutional system, and the example of other 
countries shows that it is within the power of remedial legis- 
lation. It is a result of that system that whatever of merit 
or ability or of usefulness to the country a representative may 
develop, his continuance in public service depends practically 
upon a single district, and by the requirements of the consti- 
tution on a single State. This is the sword of Democles hang- 
_ ing constantly over his head. If a selfish, unenlightened, or 

corrupt minority, however small, constitutes the balance of 
power in his district, or a corrupt party machine or party boss 
is locally supreme, his party and his country lose the benefit 
of his wisdom and counsel in- public life. 

Nay, more, let any representative not intrenched behind a 
large and incorruptible majority in his particular constituency, 
plant himselfin the pathwayof any great special interest or com- 
bination of special interests trying to prey upon the public, 
and his banishment from public life is as certain as the re- 
currence of election day. 

But the special weakness in our system, which grows with 
every Congress which assembles, is the fact that in neither 
house of Congress is there any one leader, or organization of 
leaders, whose special duty it is to protect the public treasury 
and check the growth of public expenditure, to challenge and 
defeat private raids on the Treasury, and to hold that firm 
balance between income and outgo that is as essential in the 
long run in national as in individual housekeeping. Under 
parliamentary systems, generally, where there is a cabinet or 
ministry made up as a committee of the legislative assembly. 
and wielding virtual executive power, the mcst prominent and 
constant duty of that cabinet or ministry is not only to pro- 
vide public revenues, but rigidly and watchfully to control every 
item of public expenditure. It has not only the initiative in 
levying taxes, and assured success for its measures looking 
to that end, as long as it holds the government, but like con- 
trol over appropriation bills, and direct and responsible super- 
vision over all measures making grants of public funds or public 
Property, even when not originating such measures. Power 
and responsibility are thus in the same hands. Nothing of this 
kind is possible under our system. We have no ministry, and 
can have none represented in or forming part of Congress. We 
have no cabinet, and can have none, in the sense in which that 
term is used or understood in other parliamentary systems. We 
have and can have no “gcvernment” in their serse of the word 
8s the leading committee of the legislative body. The only 
power over appropriations possessed by the Executive is the 
Power of veto, which does not extend to items in a bill, and 
which, as to other bills granting money or public lands or other 
Public property, is only effective where a President has a sub- 
stantial and organized party support in the legislative branch, 
and where the measure in question is not one of a log-rolling 
character, in which the combination of interests is strong enough 
to defy executive obstruction. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House of Representatives originates tax bills, and, by 

‘consequence, general appropriation bills. The power of the 
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Senate to propose amendments and additions is unquestioned. 
Either house can originate any other bills for the appropria- 
tion or expenditure of the public money, or the disposition of 
public property. The system of standing committees in Con- 
gress, and especially the system which has grown up in the House, 
makes such a distribution of responsibility that the sense of re- 
sponsibility is practically lost with members, and with the gen- 
eral public also. In the original distribution of committee work, 
and for many years after the organization of Congress, a single 
ccmmittee—that of Ways and Means—had charge of both reve- 
nue and appropriation bills, and a single hand thus held the 
power, or, to speak more accurately, the initiative, as to gather- 
ing public revenues and directing public expenditures. Thirty 
years ago a Committee of Appropriations was introduced, and 
to it was assigned the task of framing the general appropria- 
tion bills, and since that date successive Congresses have 
widened the distribution of those bills to six other committees, 
not including expenses for rivers and harbors, which fall within 
the jurisdiction of still another committee. While one commit- 
tee still has charge of bills looking to the raising of revenue, 
eight independent committees propose the legislation through 
which that revenue is expended: while still other committees 
have jurisdiction over a large field of extraordinary and mis- 
cellaneous expenditures of grant of public property, and conse- 
quent power to increase the annual burden upon the Treasury. 
Between all of these committees, drawing out of the public 
purse, there is no co-operation or conference, and can be no 
unity of action. Each pursues its own way, frames its own 
bills, regardless of the others, and each committee naturally 
acquires high ideas of the special subjects intrusted to itself. 
There is no joint or individual responsibility for making the 
sum total of public expenditures tally with the sum total of 
public revenues. Each chairman in charge of a general ap- 
yropriation bill, or of some proposed charge or expenditure, may 
be deeply impressed with the general policy or general necessity 
of economy; and of holding the year’s appropriation down to the 
level of the year’s income; but his individual responsibility for 
doing so is too weak and too divided to overcome his natural 
desire to advance and support the public service under the 
jurisdiction of his committee, or to resist the pressure of those 
who are seeking to secure funds from the public Treasury. As 
there is no one whose official duty it is to oppose expenditures 
or grants, so an individual member who sets up as a “watch-dog 
of the Treasury” soon discovers that his power does not extend 
beyond objection to matters requiring unanimous consent, and 
that a systematic exercise of that privilege brings upon him 
an odium that impairs his usefulness and saps his popularity 
among fellow members. Add to the fact that there is no or- 
ganization, of party or otherwise, in the House, to protect the 
general Treasury from extravagant appropriations, or from 
private raids, the further fact that there are in both houses 
many members whose standing at home, or whose re-election 
even, in their opinion, may depend on securing liberal allow- 
ances for public buildings, for rivers and harbors, or other local 
purposes, or in procuring this or that grant of public property; 
and we cannot be surprised if an appropriation bill, in its 
passage through both houses of Congress, may take on a shape 
very different from that in which it began its journey, and 
vastly different from what it would be with any responsible 
control of our annual budget; or that legislation in the interest 
of special localities, classes or combinations, finds fewer ob- 
structions in its passage than in other representative govern- 
ments. Men preach economy as they advocate reform, more 
as a duty for others than as a duty for themselves. 


The growth in public expenses goes on from year to year 
unresisted by any effective or responsible organization in either 
house, save as the Speaker may be able, or may be disposed, 
to use his power, which is sometimes sufficient, or as an occa- 
sional Executive veto may arouse public opinion against it. Nor 
can there be, under our hidden system of Federal taxation, that 
other and still more effective check—the resistance of the tax- 
payer to a known increase of public burdens. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has just called attention to 
the ominous fact that the great increase in the ordinary ex- 
penditures of the Government during the last seven years, four 
of which have been years of stagnant business and halting 
prosperity, has been without precedent in our history in times 
of peace, and to the still more ominous fact that there has been 
no resulting extension or substantial improvement of our public 
service. This increase may, therefore, be charged, in large 
measure, to the resistless pressure of powerful private interests 
and classes, and is a result of that pressure rather than of any 
imperious public necessity. In the days when a great section of 
the Union, possessing and guarding a speciai institution, was 
actually suspicious of all extension of Federal power, or even 
of Federal largess, its representatives asked no favor of Gov- 
ernment for themselves, and opposed like grants to others. 
They were noted for the defense of public frugality and their 
steady insistence upon limited and inexpensive government. 
They doubtless deserved the encomium which Mr, Blaine in his 
“Twenty Years in Congress” bestows, when he said: “The 
Southern leaders were especially and zealously careful of the 
public money. Too often ruinously lavish in their personal ex- 
penditures, they believed in an economical government, and 
throughout the long period of their domination they guarded 
the Treasury with rigid and unceasing vigilance against every 
attempt at extravagance and every form of corruption. The 
old order of things has away in the South, and there, as 
elsewhere, the efficiency of a representative Senator is often 
measured by his success in securing some benefit for his dis- 
trict or State by grant from the general public. It is asking 
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very much of a member to urge him to oppose a measure or a 
combination of measures, such as public building bills, in which 
his own constituents, or some powerful interest among them, 
secure an advantage, because it is unjust or extravagant, when 
such action on his part will bring unpopularity or hostility to 
him personally, or even relegate him to private life. And not 
only is it a hazardous, if not a vain, thing for a representa- 
tive to stand between the public Treasury and those who are 
eager to draw from it, but it is scarcely less hazardous and un- 
popular for him to champion the public interest against the 
private interests, corporate or otherwise, they are seeking to se- 
cure legislation in their behalf, or to hold on to the benefits 
of such legislation, even when acquired, it may be by an unin- 
tended and unforseen operation or interpretation of statutes 
enacted for entirely different purposes. Those interests are 
clamorous, deceptive and menacing. They are wideawake 
where the general public is sluggish, inactive and indifferent. 
The Postoffice Department of Great Britain showed last year 
a@ surplus of $18,000,000 from its operations, while that of 
the United States disclosed a deficit of nearly ten millions, 
chiefly because the unintended and unforseen operation of a 
Statute forces it to carry two-thirds of its mail matter at.a 
revenue less than one-thirtieth of its expenditures. Yet the 
watchful and organized interests which have thus perverted 
to their advantage a great branch of the public service, and 
immensely curtailed the postal facilities of the whole people, be- 
sides throwing a burden on the general taxpayer, have been 
able to thwart the earnest and faithful efforts of executive of- 
ficers, and even of the President, to curtail their unjust privi- 
leges. I might mention other weak points in the actual work- 
ing of our constitutional system, but none more important in 
the long run than the weakness in the organized, official and 
responsible protection of the public Treasury, and of public 
property and interests. That is chargeable in large degree, I 
am confident, to the two causes already mentioned—the de- 
pendence of the individual member for continuance in public 
service on the good will of a single local constituency, whose 
control over his political future compels him to take the local 
rather than the national view of many public measures, and 
the impossibility of having any authority in either. house of 
Congress analagous to the ministry, or the government, or the 
Administration, as it is differently called in other countries 
with representative institutions, to stand firmly and authori*a- 
tively for the general public interest. 

We cannot recast our Constitution, even if disposed to do 
80, So as to adopt the methods elsewhere prevailing, without a 
radical change of the very principles on which it is founded, 
and of the political institutions out of which it naturally sprung. 
Such remedies as may be devised must be worked out within 
the existing constitutional system. Our common and confident 
reliance, as to deliverance from such evils, is upon the gradual 
awakening and masterful power of public opinion. Evils with 
Us are apt to get a long start before we clearly discern them, 
and even then it is a tedious and costly thing to awaken and 
consolidate public opinion for their cure or eradication. It 
seems of the nature of representative democratic government 
that it does not lead, but follows, and that at times afar off, 
the march of public opinion. And if we are to have government 
by the people, we must take it cum oneore, with its occasional 
weakness in administration and wastefulness in operation. We 
see our own troubles and are not concerned with those of others. 
It is a part of that rich political inheritance that has made 
us able to succeed with free government, and to turn the whole 
civilized world toward freedom, that we know how to reform 
without destroying, how to preserve and to improve. In 
this patriotic and supremely difficult pathway, the American 
bar can never forget or neglect the duty and responsibility of 
leadership. 





PRESIDENTt°’S ANNUAL ADDRESS, 


Annual address of Edward G. Whitaker, president of the 
New York State Bar Association, delivered at its meeting in Al- 
bany on Jan. 20, 1897: 


This is the twentieth annual meeting of the New York State 
Bar Association. After twenty years of corporate life, re- 
formatory work and most congenial social intercourse, we may 
assuredly assert that the New York State Bar Association is now 
one of the fixed institutions of the State. During all that time 
not a single dissension, either political or social, has marred its 
harmony. There has been no envy, no jealousy, no quarreling. 
In this respect it certainly has been true to one of the declared 
objects of its organization, for it has not only cherished, but 
actually accomplished “a spirit of brotherhood among the 
members thereof.’’ 

It has been the custom to open the annual business meeting 
with an address by the president, telling the members what has 
been accomplished and what has been attempted since the last 
annual session; also, out of courtesy, permitting the president 
to make such suggestions as may have occurred to him regard- 
ing existing evils in the jurisprudence of the State, and the 
best method of avoiding or abolishing them. 

I regret to say that I shall be confined to telling of attempts 
at rather than accomplishments of reforms during the last year. 

These attempts, however, have been earnest and industrious, 
and it is no fault of your officers and committees that they have 
not been entirely successful. 


i 


CODE REVISION. 
The first attempt was to procure the passage of the bill for 
the revision and reduction of the Code of Civil Procedure. 
This bill had the unanimous approval of the association. 





It provided that the Court of Appeals and appellate divisions 
of the Supreme Court should designate three lawyers, who, in 
conjunction with said courts, should secommend in what re- 
spects the Code of Civil Procedure can be reduced to rules of 
court, and suggests the necessary revision and condensation of 
statutes relating to civil procedure. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means was 
given the bill to introduce at his express request. He intro- 
duced it in the Assembly, and it was referred to the committee 
of which he was chairman, Your president, together with mem- 
bers of the Committee on Law Reform and representatives of 
the New York City Bar Association, appeared ‘betore the com- 
mittee and argued in favor of the bill. 

Each member of the committee, individually, expressed him. 
self as in favor of the measure, approved the source of its ori- 
gin, conceded the beneficial results that would follow its 
passage, and gave assurance of a desire to report it favorably, 
and, in view of all this, and of the fact that the chairman, who 
was a member of this association, had requested the privilege 
of standing sponsor for the bill, your officers and committees 
were justified, I think, in ‘hoping at least for a favorable report 
from the committee. The hope, however, was not realized. The 
report never came. The bill fell a victim to the most deadly 
foe of all reforms—political patronage. 

And I am forced to confess, with the deepest regret, that 
our legislators now seem more likely to ask who recommends 
a@ measure which involves patronage than they are to ask what 
recommends it. That our Code of Civil Procedure needs re- 
vision and reduction is conceded by all. 

Of our jurisprudence generally, and our judiciary, every 
citizen has just cause to be proud. Our system of procedure is 
execrable. Owing to the prolixity, great retail, ambiguity and 
want of elasticity of our civil code, many causes are finally de- 
termined solely upon questions of procedure, without the liti- 
gant ever getting a hearing upon the merits of his cause. While 
the State has erected a magnificent temple of justice, and peo- 
pled it with pure and wise judges, yet has she made the ap- 
proaches so obscure and full of pitfalls that all reach it with 
difficulty, and some not at all, while others perish by the way- 
side. I cannot, therefore, too strongly recommend united and 
persistent effort for civil code revision. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


The next attempt made by our association during the last 
year was to impress upon the people the beneficial results that 
would flow from the abolition of war, and a substitution in its 
place of a Court of International Arbitration. The attempt was 
made pursuant to a resolution adopted at our last meeting. 

The moving cause was a sudden and unexpected possibility 
of a war between the United States and Great Britain. 


It brought the question of war or peace sharply before the 
»eople. And the lawyers, true to their peaceful instincts and 
sense of justice and humanity, were the first to realize that a 
war between the two great Anglo-Saxon races, the two great 
civilizing forces of the world, would be a calamity. A Com- 
mittee upon International Arbitration was appointed. It had 
several meetings, prepared a memorial to the President, and 
a plan for an international court, submitting them to a special 
meeting of the association, called for that purpose, at which 
meeting the memorial and plan were approved and commended. 
The plan and memorial were submitted to the President and 
Secretary of State by a committee who went to Washington 
for the express purpose. The reception of your committee by 
the President was most cordial. He expressed himself as 
deeply impressed with the unselfish and patriotic efforts of the 
association, and intimated that the suggestions would be of 
great practical interst to the Government. 

This memorial and plan have been beautifully printed and 
distributed to the leaders of thought and leading statesmen 
and divines of the civilized world, and have received nothing 
but the most favorable comment. 

While great peace meetings have been continuously held, 
both in England and America, no definite and well-considered 
plan for the peaceful settlement of international controversies 
had ever before been suggested even, and to the New York 
State Bar Association belongs the honor of having devised and 
formulated the first definite plan. 


The question of international arbitration is so stupendous, 
its consequences involving almost a transformation of govern- 
ments, and an obliteration of traditions of peoples, that at 
first blush even the conception of such a scheme appears bold 
in the extreme, and an attempt at consummation by compara- 
tively a few lawyers, unpardonably audacious. But we should 
remember that everything must have a beginning, and to 
whom could such a beginning be more appropriately committed 
than the lawyers? That this ts true is fully proved by history. 
The lawyer, as we know him to-day, is of comparatively recent 
origin. Not until the Middle Ages did he appear in his present 
character. And so suddenly did his influence burst upon 
Europe that his coming was almost like an apparition. He 
came at a time when the whole of Europe was a battleground 
for private feuds. When might made right, when to desire 
and take by force were similar and simultaneous impulses; 
when brute force was the sole test of justice. And with his 
coming came a new power into the world. The steel-clad 
baron and his retainers were awed by terms they had neyer 
before heard, and did not understand, such as precedent, prin- 
ciple, pandects, rescripts and the like. While the Church was 
the emissary of peace, she was to a great extent the mother of 
strife. The great and real pacifier of the world was the law- 
yer. His parchment took the place of the battlefield. The 








flow of his ink checked the flow of blood. His quil usurped 
the place of the sword; he overcame the battleax with a mere 
feather. His whereases and aforesaids became more formida- 
ple than missiles of war. His legalism dethroned barbarism. 
His victories were victories of peace. He impressed upon in- 
dividuals and communities that which he is now endeavoring 
to impress upon nations, that there are many controversies 
that it were better to lose by arbitration than to win by, war 
and bloodshed. 

That the greatest victories are those of truth and justice, 
gaining their lustre, not from the number slain, but from the 
number saved. 

In our efforts therefor for peace among nations we are 
simply endeavoring to extend our traditional peaceful influ- 
ences. Our example is being followed by the lawyers of this 
country and Great Britain, and let it be remembered with 
pride that it was the lawyers of this association who first put 
in motion the unconquerable force of the united American 
and English bar, and that the plan suggested by this associa- 
tion for settlement of international controversies has been 
practically followed in the essential features by the proposed 
treaty which has been submitted between England and Amer- 
ica for an international tribunal. So much as to what has 
been accomplished and attempted. 


THE GREAT BULK AND UNCERTAINTY OF THE COM- 
ON LAW. 


The next subject upon which, with your kind indulgence, I 
desire to say a few words, relates to what I consider an al- 
ready existing and still growing evil. 


It is the great bulk and consequent increasing uncertainty 
of the law. And there is no more propitious time and place 
to sound a warning than now and here. 


The uncertainty of the law has always been proverbial, 
and, so far as I have been able to observe, this uncertainty is 
more on the increase than the wane, which, in my opinion, is 
attributable, not to the law itself, but to the number, ver- 
bosity and prolixity of its authorized expounders. The less 
there is of a law the more readily it is read and understood. 
It certainly cannot be understood if it cannot be read, and the 
court law (if | may use the expression) has become so im- 
mense that it cannot even be read. Under our system of 
stare decisis, every decision emanating from an Appellate 
Court becomes the law of the land, and so numerous and long 
are the opinions in these decisions that the lawyer even, whose 
life work is devoted to studying the law, cannot read them. 
And those he does find time to read ofttimes he cannot under- 
stand. 


At the present time each judge of an Appellate Court who 
serves the average time, makes more law, so far as quantity 
is concerned, than was ever made by all the ten great law- 
givers combined, from Moses to Napoleon. 


The great facility with which courts now turn out long 
opinions by the aid of stenographers, typewriters and clerks, 
is rapidly converting them into veritable law factories, the 
people suffering from overproduction. 

If twenty or more lawyers were each to draw a statute of 
ordinary length relating to the same subject, and providing for 
identically the same thing, each lawyer using his own language 
and mode of expression ,and each of these drafts should be 
enacted into law, would there not be dire confusion and uncer- 
tainty? How could such a statute ever have a uniform inter- 
pretation? Every case arising under its provisions would, 
most likely, require a decision of the courts, and every such de- 
cision would itself require interpretation as to its extent and 
application. And still this is practically what is going on 
to-day in our courts, by the constant rewriting and reiteration 
of general principles by the courts of last resort, whose final 
decisions have the same force as statutes. 


It sometimes happens that there are five opinions upon one 
question—an opinion at Special Term, a prevailing and dissent- 
ing opinion at General Term or Appellate Division, and a pre- 
vailing and dissenting opinion in the court of last resort. 


It is estimated that there are over five hundred thousand 
reported cases in the courts of the United States, with the num- 
ber increasing at a greater rate than ever before. Assuming 
that each case will average five pages, which, I believe, is a 
low estimate, it makes two million and five hundred thousand 
pages, and if these cases had all been well and thoroughly 
considered by the courts before the opinions were delivered 
none of them would have been overruled, and every one of them 
would be law to-day. 

_ Is it not time to check this vast increase? 
that the uncertainty of the law is increasing? 


It is utterly impossible for the lawyer to keep informed with 
the current of authorities; vast and multitudinous interests 
depend upon his advice; how can he give sure and safe advice 
with the vast accumulation of law? It is not safe to reason 
out a proposition by the application of analogy. 
indulge in original thought. - He must dig, dig, dig—for the 
thoughts of others, 


{t is not only the lawyer whose area of thought is being 
circumscribed, but the courts themselves are becoming fettered. 
Their own labor is now largely confined to ascertaining what 
they may have said heretofore. And is this everlasting increase in 
Jength and number of opinions is not stopped, our courts will 


Pt ra to be ministers of justice, and will become slaves to pre- 
ent. 


Is it any wonder 


He dare not - 
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The vast increase of court law and judicial dicta is becom- 
ing a terrible burden, by which justice itself is being oppressed. 
Indeed, there is already so much law that there is getting to 
be little room for justice, and the litigant not infrequently dies 
of wrong in the midst of right, as the mariner perishes from 
thirst, though surrounded by water. 

Can this evil be remedied? 

In my opinion it may certainly; 
My first suggestion would be 
pellate courts should meet for discusgy 
cerning the writing and publication o 
ing, to my knowledge, has never been 
ment, would result in practical value. 


I would also suggest that, in a case involving the applica- 
tion of settled principles, the principles should not be restated 
er quoted, but the cases in which they were established simply 
cited. And in no such cases should an opinion contain argu- 
ments by the judge writing it. These arguments are doubt- 
less interesting to the parties to the suit, and perhaps, in some 
instances, convince the losing counsel that he is wrong. They 
frequently consist of answers to suggestions and theories ad- 
vanced by counsel. This use of argument gives to the opinions 
more the nature of a controversy between court and counsel 
than a decision. It encumbers the decision with dicta of ome 
judge, which is not binding, and often furnishes a false light, 
which simply guides the litigant to his destruction. Many 
men concur in a conclusion, while differing in the p as 
is frequently demonstrated by our own Court of Appeals, where 
all the judges appear to have “concurred in the result” only. 

The law is the decision, not the argument. The use of argu- 
ment simply detracts from the force and directness of the de- 
cision, and weakens its value as a precedent. 


It has the same relation to a decision of the Appellate Court 
as the old-fashioned preamble to a statute, which never 
strengthened it, but simply encumbered and weakened it. 


My third suggestion would be, that a case before the court, 
involving a well settled principle, should be decided without 
any opinion whatever being written in it. The facts should be 
clearly stated, and the previously decided case, settling the prin- 
ciple, simply cited. 

My last, and most important suggestion, would be that all 
opinions should be by the court, and not by any particular 
judge by name. 

This would necessarily shorten the opinions. It would 
fasten the responsibility of each opinion equally upon all the 
judges. There would be little or no dicta. There would be no 
dissenting opinions to encumber the books. There would be 
no concurring in result, while differing in the reasoning and ar- 
gument. And, finally, there would be an increased respect, both 
for the decisions and the court, by hiding the personality of 
the judges, whose entity would be blended with the power, 
majesty and mystery of a great court of justice. It would 
transpose the court in the minds of the people, from individual 
and personal component parts and entities into a single, im- 
personal and august symbolism of law and justice. 


REGISTRATION OF LAWYERS. 


There is another subject to which I would call attention 
which is the advisability of requiring all lawyers admitted to 
practice heretofore, as well as hereafter, to file with the Secre- 
tary of State a sworn statement as to the time, manner and 
place of their admission, of which the Secretary of State should 
keep an alphabetical list. I believe many people are illegally 
passing themselves off as lawyers in this State. And there is 
no way of ascertaining this fact without a _ search in every 
County Clerk’s office in the State. 


LAWYERS SHOULD AID THE STATE BAR ASSOCIATION. 


In conclusion I want to impress upon the association the 
great work for the public weal it is capable of doing, and to 
urge upon the members the making of every effort to increase 
our membership and funds. \ 

The present and most potent force for the public good would 
be the bar of the State acting in unity. 

This association, with its comparatively limited means and 
membership, has already accomplished lasting measures of pub- 
lic benefit. 

They are, however, insignificant, as compared to what may 
be accomplished if the majority of the lawyers of the State will 
devote just a mite of their time and means, or even of their 
means alone, in sustaining the efforts of the association. 

It is not necessary that all those who become members 
should attend its annual meetings, or actively participate in 
its work, 

But by sustaining the efforts of those who do attend, and 
who are willing to do the work, by contributing the moral force 
of their membership ,and the amount of their annual dues, they 
will be contributing to the general good. 

Honorable lawyers enjoy special privileges in the way of ex- 
ceptional influence in and respect of the communities in which 
they reside. 

Is it asking too much from them that in return for these 
special privileges they contribute the insignificant sum of yearly 
dues, the moral force of their names, and as little of their time 
as they choose, to the general elevation of the profession and 
reform and improvement in the State’s jurisprudence. 

And, in closing, permit me to thank you for the greatest 
honor that has ever been conferred upon me, and also for your 
kind attention to this somewhat long, and, I fear, tedious, ad- 
dress, ‘ 
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of the New York State Board of Law Examiners. 
eg te of the method of law examinations oe 
admission of attorneys and counsellors-at-law now Pe ed 
in this State is due to the efforts of the Bar Association : = 

State of New York to raise the standard of admission to n 
bar, and to keep out of its ranks all who are not are’ hd 

knowledge to assume the responsbilities of advising clie . 
concerning their rights and liabilities, and to admit ag any 
who by character and lear ning will uphold the honor and dignity 

} ion. 
- ee ae pene of Law Examiners, charged with this -—_ 
and responsibility by the appointment of the Court of 7 te 
under the law enacted at the request of the State Bar —_ a 
tion, has exercised its functions ¢or two years, and it fee 4 
that some account of its work should be given to the — 
body, which is interestd in the success of the plan whic 
Tune ne great problems can be definitely settled by the first 
two years’ trial of this new system, designed to correct = 
irregularities, errors and traditions of the old methods Me 
admission to the bar, the statistics gathered by the neor, = 
the experiences gained by having the entire subject of admis- 
sions under the direction of a central authority—where _ 
formity can be attained, results compared and weighed, o , 
lete practices abanduned and modern methods adopted—alrea: 4 
give promise of not only being of substantial use to the bar an ; 
to the people in compelling a higher standard of ———— 
knowledge, but also of benefit to applicants, who already fee 
that bar examinations in this State are no longer mere per- 
functory performances of no special moment. 

ADMISSION TO THE EXAMINATIONS. . 

None are now admitted, under any exception or favor, to 
the examinations without complying strictly with the letter 
and spirit of the rules of the Court of Appeals. So exact is eo 
known and established practice in that regard that upwards © 
twenty bills were introduced into the Legislature last year to 
allow nonqualified persons to be examined without regard to 
the rules. The passage of the bill was opposed by the board 
by personal arguments before the Judiciary Committees of the 
House and Senate; the lawyer members of those committees 
expressed themselves as fully in accord with our efforts to 
raise and uphold the standard of admission to the bar, and all 
of the bills were rejected except one—which we also opposed, 

ld not prevent. 

wae beeaee and Assembly Judiciary committees for the 
session of 1897 are composed of men of established learning 
and reputation at the bar, and of character and dignity as citi- 
zens; their names are guarantees that the work of the Law Ex- 
aminers, in maintaining a high standing for the profession, will 
not be undone by the enactment of vicious special legislation, 
which will admit to practice nonqualified persons who have 
neither the education to meet the requirements nor the ability 
to surmount them. 

Such special legislation is unjust to the students who have 
or will toil for years to become qualified, and, if encouraged, 
will soon overwhelm the Legislature, demoralize the bar and 
nullify all the good that was intended by the adoption and rigid 
and impartial enforcement of rules requiring educational fitness 
and legal knowledge as a prerequisite for admission to the bar 
in this State. 

THE EXAMINATIONS. 


The board decided that its first examinations, as a matter 
of justice to those who had already entered upon the study of 
law, should not involve any radical departure from, the topics 
for examination laid down in Rule I. of the former General 
Rules of the Supreme Court, as follows: The law of pleadings, 
practice as regulated by the Code of Civil Procedure, and by 
the rules of practice, real and personal property, contracts, 
partnership, negotiable paper, principal and agent, principal 
and surety, insurances, executors and administrators, bail- 
ments, corporations, personal rights, domestic relations, wills, 
equity jurisprudence, criminal law and the law of evidence, to 
which topics we have added constitutional law. 

Thus far those topics have been followed, but it is the de- 
termination of the board gradually to enlarge the field of in- 
quiry, and to include within the scope of its examinations legal 
history, elementary’ law, conveyancing, and other branches that 
the development of our law under present conditions of society 
make daily more necessary to study and understand. 

The question papers are carefully studied by the board, 
made as uniform as possible, and issued only after consultation. 
Its endeavor in that regard is to be practical; it does not ask 
for definitions or questions that will admit of an answer of 
“yes” or “no,” nor those which are mere tests of recollection, 
but all are intended to be concrete statements of facts, in- 
volving propositions of living law, such as would likely be put 
to the student when at the bar by a client, and he is asked to 
exercise his judgment thereon; to apply principles of law to a 
given state of facts, and to give reason for the faith that is in 
him. The practical results are eminently satisfactory; the 


method does away, to a great extent, with cramming for an 








examination; the student who answers correctly must show a 
good general knowledge of the entire range of the law em. 
braced within the topics covered, for unless he possesses that 
knowledge he cannot answer correctly with a good and valid 
reason, and his deficiencies are at once discovered. The board 
exercises careful judgment on the answers given; ofttimes an 
erroneous answer boldly asserted and logically argued out— 
showing a knowledge of the subject, and a grasp of the prin- 
ciple involved—weighs more in favor of the applicant than an 
exasperatingly correct answer, which the board is satisfied, 
from the reasons given, is a mere guess, and that the student 
is absolutely ignorant of the entire matter which he is discuss. 
ing. 

It sits in judgment on each answer, with all the detail, par- 
ticularity and care of an official judicial duty—weighs the 
knowledge and reasoning force of each separately, taking into 
ccrsideration the topic and branch of the law which it concerns 
and narking it at its trve value from a perfect answer to ab- 
solute failure—an extremely laborious and self-imposed idea of 
duty, which caused the board to decide judicially on upwards 
of 24,000 answers at the June, 1896, examinations, which were 
written in every known style of good, bad and indifferent 
crirography, and involving answers from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. An applicant is always given credit for the good 
that is in his answer, and, mire than that, fairness itself could 
not demand. Fifty written questions are given at each exami- 
nation; 25 in a morning session, from 9 to 1 o'clock; then an 
hour's intermission for refreshment and air, and 25 in the after- 
noon, with a four-hour time limit. A reason must be given for 
each answer. The applicant who does not reach the standard 
required by the board is not admitted, no matter who he may 
be, or what the excuses alleged for his deficiencies. 

The very severe examination papers for admission to the 
bar (barristers) in England, prepared under the direction cf the 
Council of Legal Education, contain but 60 questions in six 
papers of 10) questions each, as follows: (1) Law of real and per- 
sonal property and conveyancing; (2-3) law and equity (two 
papers); (4) evidence procedure (civil and criminal) and crimi- 
nal law; (5) Roman law; (6) constitutional law and legal history. 
The examinations are held four times in each year and take 
three days, with a morning and afternoon session of three 
nours’ duration each day. They are conducted by printed 
questions and oy such viva voce questions (if any) as the ex- 
aminers may think desirable. 

One of the gravest problems with which we heve tto dea! is 
as to the number of questions, and the proper time allowance to 
be made to the applicants taking the examinations. We first 
gave 60 questions in two sessions of three hours each. We 
improved the situation by giving 60 questions in two sessions of 
four hours each, and now we give 50 questions in two ses- 
sions of four hours each. Our judgment is that the applicants 
would possibly show better results if our examinations covered 
two days, with a five-hour session each day. The board has the 
time to devote and the disposition to make the change, but it 
is deterred by the great difficulty of finding suitable accommo- 
dations for the examinations—almost prohibitive if held for 
more than one day—and by the question of expense to the ap- 
plicants, who will thus be called upon to devote an additional 
day to the same. The question is still under consideration with 
us, and will be finally determined for the best interests of all 
concerned. 

The board has constantly in view differences in the educa- 
tional advantages of the applicants, and its examinations are 
based upon the practical standard of the student from the law 
office, who is not a college nor law school graduate—intending 
to put him on an equality with his more favored brethren; its 
endeavor is to find out what a student knows, not what he does 
not know, and obwlete and non-practical topics are rigidly 
avoided. When it feels that the standard can be raised with- 
out injustice, the board expects that the examinations will in- 
clude more than one day’s work, and that questions concern- 
ing the history, philosophy and development of the law and 
similar topics will be placed in its examination papers; 
then a law education in its higher planes will be neces- 
sary to admission to the bar in this State. Possibly an 
intermediate examination will be recommended, to pass which 
will be necessary to take the final examination which wil! admit 


the applicant. 
ORAL EXAMINATIONS. 


The board found a most decided opinion among the members 
of the bar in favor of oral examinations as a test of knowledge 
for admission to practice. It was founded mainly on that con- 
servatism for which the profession is noted. Those already ad- 
mitted, who were consulted regarding the abolition of oral ex- 
aminations, invariably answered in effect as follows: “Oral ex- 
aminations were in vogue when we were admitted—they were 
good enough then and should be now—besides what fairer test 
to the young student than to ask him a question and let him 
speak out what is in him—it is the way he will be called upon 
ah bow the on eg he joe — be able to write as well, if 

s from an office, as others in the clas 
he xe ont suffer by comparison.” mre tgmemmd 

ma ty of the board agreed with the prevailing opinion 
at the beginning of its labors, but experience Ah caatie it ber 
mous, that under modern conditions oral examinations are wl 
fair, both to the student and to the examiner, and are absolute 
ly lacking in uniformity, are no test of knowledge, and are 
beyond practical and intelligent action in view of the extent 
of the law and the large classes now examined. 

The board found that it could formulate oral questions— 
have the applicant grasp their meaning and intent and give an 
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answer Which possibly needed explanation—at the rate of about 
four in fifteen minutes. In view of the immensity of the law, 
four questions is a ridiculous test of knowledge, and sixteen 
questions or an hour for each student would be but a drop in the 
ocean of legal knowledge. The board tried oral examinations 
with small classes in Rochester and Albany at the beginning of 
its work, and the results were not satisfactory. Those who 
were deficient in their written examinations were worse in their 
oral, and it felt that it was not doing itself or the student jus- 
tice by them, but when it came to New York and found a class 
of 240 applicants confronting it, a general oral examination was 
found to 'be practically out of the question. 

Less than ten to fifteen questions to each applicant would 
be useless—and even that number no test of knowledge. It 
would have taken over a month of six hours’ daily labor to ask 
fifteen questions of each member of that class—a week for the 
ridiculous number of four questions. It was a task beyond the 
inventive and physical power of any board to formulate on the 
moment so many hundreds of clear, fair and uniform problems 
and questions of law. Oral examinations are no fair test of 
knowledge; student No. 1 might be asked a few questions that 
by chance he knew, and still would not be able to comprehend 
a single other question in an entire examination, and his neigh- 
bor might know every puestion asked of every other student 
and not know the particular ones propounded to him. They 
have been abandoned, except under special circumstances, by 
every institution of learning of any standing throughout the 
civilized world. 

Finding it impracticable to orally examine all who applied, 
the board then called up for oral examination those who failed 
on their written. That put men whose written examinations 
were so absolutely bad that they could not possibly be adimitted 
on the oral to expense and filled them with hope of unobtainabie 
success; it was also objectionable in other respects. So it re- 
solved, in view of the good that is in oral examinations, in spe- 
cial cases, to examine orally those only who gave promise, froin 
the good that was in their deficient written examinations, of 
passing the oral, and that is the present course and determina- 


tion of the board. 
STATISTICS. 

We hold nine examinations in each year—one in January 
and June in New York, Brooklyn, Albany and Rochester, and 
one for the State at large in Syracuse in October—ample for 
the accommodation of the applicants and as many as the needs 
of the bar demand. 

Four hundred and sixty-seven applicants were admitted to 
the bar in 1895 after passing our examinations, some after three 
and four trials; in 1896, 570 were admitted; the humber of ap- 
plicants who have failed one or more times and are now await- 
ing re-examination is 88; 14 women applied for admission, of 
whom 13 were successful. 

To those members of the bar, who without thought or in- 
vestigation or wpon an ex parte statement made from recol- 
lection by rejected applicants, criticise our examination papers 
as unnecessarily severe—we desire to say that they are not, and 
that they meet with the approval of the vast majority of the 
applicants, rejected or otherwise, as absolutely fair; that their 
strictness has sthmulated study, made the lazy industrious, and 
driven men to law schools, and to their books who heretofore 
looked upon examinations for admission to the bar with indiffer- 
ence. We know that the students who pass them are proud of 
the fact and feel better because of it; we know from the ap- 
plicants themselves and from the law school authorities that 
our strictness has bénefited the profession by greatly increasing 
the attendance upon law schools; we have been told repeatedly 
that the experience and ghock of rejection were beneficial to 
applicants thus disciplined, and opened their eyes to their de- 
ficiencies and to their neglect, and made them men as well as 
lawyers. We are doing good work in an educational Way, and 
we intend in the near future to make the papers more difficult— 
for the questions are few and the law ‘boundless—all for the 
good of the profession and of the applicants themselves. This 
fact must always be borne in mind by the critics, that strict- 
ness of examinations in law can do no man ultimate harm and 
must finally do him good, for the examinations are never finals: 
our verdict of rejection is “postponed,” that the applicant is not 
yet qualified in knowledge, for he may apply and apply again 
during life and until he is qualified. 

It must also be remembered, to the credit of the board, that 
our sense of duty in that regard gives us much additional labor, 
without increased compensation. In 1896, but 621 new appli- 
cants appeared for examination, but we passed on 796 sets of 
papers during that year, ‘because of the re-examina- 
tion of rejects, of whom but five paid a second examination fee. 

THE REGISTRATION OF THE BAR. 

The difficulty in getting into medicine, veterinary surgery. 
dentistry, engineering and many other vocations is driving 
many youthful aspirants for a professional life through the 
comparatively open gates of the law, with the usual result—not 
alone to the bar, but to the men who come to us because they 
find the entrance easy, and not because they love the profession 
or are fitted for it. There are upward of 100,000 lawyers in the 
United Stat s to-day, and the number is increasing yearly. In 
many States admission to the bar is virtually a matter of right, 
Without condition or qualification, and all who are admitted to 
practice in those and other States where the requirements may 
re more strict and who remained therein as practicing attorneys 

r three years are admitted in this State on motion, without 
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banmination. It can safely be said that the admissions to the 
pl in this State through recognized channels are at least 600 
year. More applicants were examined for admission to prac- 
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tice law at a semi-annual examination, held in the city of New 
York in June, 1896, than were admitted in the entire State of 
New Hampshire in twenty years past, and, for comparison, and 
as bearing on the question of the undue increase in competition 
at the bar in this State, the records show that but 245 barristers 
and 538 solicitors were admitted to practice in 1896 in all Eng- 
land, with its greater population, vaster wealth and worldspread 
trade. Many of those admitted in England never intend to 
practice, and some go to the colonies. But if 600 lawyers come 
to the bar of this State through the courts in a single year, how 
many additions are made to it without the knowledge, privity 
or consent of the courts? Who can estimate the number of 
men practicing law in this State without license? It is not un- 
common for the writer to receive, as secretary of the State 
Board of Law Examiners, letter-heads and envelopes printed 
“Law Office of .’ the blank containing the name 
of an applicant for examination for admission to the bar, and 
it is quite customary to receive letters from New York city law- 
years bearing the printed name of some prominent politician 
whose counsel’s name is usually found, or a long list of names 
from the managing clerk (not admitted) through the stenogra- 
phers down to the office boy, as supposed members of the firm. 
How simple for that class of men to gradually gain a clientage 
and then open an office for the practice of the law without li- 
cense, and who will be the wiser, or will know or care, or if he 
did, where will he search to learn the truth? It igs not a crime 
for a non-qualified person to practice law in a court of record 
in this State, except in New York and Kings counties; the of- 
fense is only punishable civilly as a contempt. You serve a 
summons and receive a notice of retainer from an individual 
who signs himself “defendant’s attorney’’—a stranger opens a 
law office in your town—are either admitted to practice? If you 
are doubtful, how or where can you find out? 

We ought to have a general registration of the bar, such 
as the doctors had under and pursuant to the provisions of 
chapter 513 of the Laws of 1880, and now have under the “‘Pub- 
lic Health Law.” Each lawyer in the State should be compelled 
to register with the County Clerk of the county in which he re- 
sides, or has his principal office, giving under oath the time and 
place and court in which he was admitted to practice, and the 
County Clerk should report ;he registered names either 
to the. Clerk of the Court) of Appeals or Secretary 
of State, as a central office in which should appear the 
names for certification and proof of all who are _ entitled 
to practice law in this S.ate. Or in default of registration, com- 
pel the County Clerk in each county to file in the office of the 
Clerk of the Court of Appeals an official and verified statement 
of the names of all persons admitted in his county since 1847, 
and to make a report on the same subject annually thereafter. 
Make that report presumptive evidence of the right of the in- 
dividual to practice law in this State. Make it a misdemeanor 
for a person not admitted to practice as attorney or counsel for 
another in a court of record or to hold himself out as such, and 
place upon the district attorneys the duty of enforcing the 
statute and drivimg out of the practice of law all who are not 
admitted. There are more non-licensed persons practicing law 
in this State than the profession knows of. The matter of the 
registration of.the bar is of great importance, and should be 
seriously considered by the State and local bar associations. The 
doctors, when they had their rounding up some years ago, found 
over 1,000 non-licensed individuals practicing medicine, whom 
they thereafter prevented from practicing, and the bar should 
follow their example. 

GOOD MORAL CHARACTER. 

Great attention is paid by the courts to the good moral char- 
acter of the youthful applicants for admission, at a time long 
before they have had opportunities of developing the evil that is 
in them, and for lack of official responsibility and duty the ad- 
mitted attorney who is guilty of mal-practice oftimes escapes 
censure as well as punishment. Hon. William P. Goodelle, the 
president of the State Board of Law Examiners, procured in 
1896 an amendment to section 68 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 
whereby it was made the official duty of district attorneys, 
upon the designation of an appellate division, to prosecute all 
cases looking to the suspension from practice or removal from 
office of attorneys guilty of mal-practice; this is a decided gain 
in that direction. 

THE RECORDS OF THE BOARD. 


In addition to other results, the continuity of the Board of 
Law Examiners and its State jurisdiction has enabled it to 
adopt a system of records of great interest and value. It has 
a record book which shows the names of all those who have 
been admitted to practice law in this State since Jan. 1, 1 : 
except those admitted on moticn, the age at which they came 
to the bar, and if they are graduates of a college or university, 
its name and the year of their graduation—the names of those " 
who passed the regents’ preliminary educational tests or their 
academic equivalents,,the record of the law studies of each 
applicant, showing those who took their entire course in a law 


_ Office or in a law school (naming it), or in both, and the time mun 


each, the time and place of examination, and the number of ex- 
aminations taken before admission. 

All of which are important when taken in the aggregate, and 
can be made the subject of much study and speculation to the 
future historians or statisticians of the bar. 

THE NECESSITY OF LAW SCHOOL TRAINING. 


The bar has every reason to be proud of the knowledge dis- 
played by the recent applicants for admission and the serious 
view they now take of their studies. The only source of regret 
developed by our work is to be found in the comparative weak- 
ness of the students who come to the bar through the law office, 
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and who have not had the benefit of a well-considered, sys- 
tematic and technical professional education, concerning which 
I have mach to say. 

The preliminary educational requirements for beginning the 
study of the law in this State are amply sufficient. 

Prior to July 1, 1882, it made no difference how illiterate an 
applicant was, provided he could pass a then perfunctory ex- 
amination in law by a volunteer examining board appointed for 
the occasion, and the town constable and deputy sheriff and 
harassed debtor and court hanger-on made his appearance in 
the ranks of the profession and brought upon it for many years 
much of its deserved criticism, but that class of individuals, so 
well known to all of us in our younger days, is rapidly disap 
pearing, under present conditions, never more to return. This 
is of itself a distinctive and decided gain. The preliminary edu- 
cational requirement of 1882 was that of the primary common 
school; since then it has been gradually raised until the present 
minimum is the successful completion of a three years’ course 
of study in any institution registered by the regents as main- 
taining a satisfactory academic standard, which academic 
course must be based upon at least eight years of common 
school work. 

Conceding that the educational conditions necessary to be- 
gin the study of the law are ample, the question arises, are the 
subsequent requirements as to professional study, provided 
for in the rules of the Court of Appeals, which leaves it cp- 
tional with the student to study in an office or in a law school 
sufficient to equip him to fight his way through the profession— 
sufficient to meet the fierce competition caused by the rapid ir- 
crease in its members and the almost overwhelming knowledge 
now required of its practitioners, from the multiplication of 
books and the growth of civilization and science? Are they 
sufficient to warrant him in battling with the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and to conquer it, thus driving away the re- 
cessity of wrong-doing, which alone, in my opinion, except in 
very rare cases, makes the few unworthy members of the har. 

We feel that the great evil to the profession in the future 
will be the inability of the poorly equipped in its ranks to i cep 
pace with the rapid march of the strong men leading, and that 
many will be compelled to drop out of the column, and as etrag- 
glers endeavor to forage a living, to the discredit of the bar and 
to the lowering of it in public opinion. Those stragglers will not 
be the congenitally vicious or dishonest, but men who, if placed 
better or properly in life, would have pursued the even tenor 
of their way and been good citizens—a credit to themselves and 
to their profession—and not men who were compelled to do 
wrong to live. Inspired by that hope of ultimate success which 
lures them, or by the honest belief that their life in their 
chosen profession cannot and will not be a failure, they cen- 
tinue to practice, and if they finally awaken to their condition, 
they are then too old or too poorly equipped to begin life anew 
in other lines, and they seek only that they may exist. While 
it is a fact that the ignorant lawyer soon finds his level, it is 
not true that he invariably seeks other employments. 

Such future possibilities are plainly deducible from the 
phases of character and evidences of equipment derived from 
the reading of the answer papers of 1,200 applicants for admis- 
sion to the bar during the past two years. The answer paper 
of a well-equipped university man, backed by scientifically di- 
rected law school and office study, read in contrast with that 
of the applicant who is left to his own devices and the desultory 
and non-advised and intermittent reading in an office, shows at 
a glance that the latter enters the race in a conditicn that not 
only invites but insures defeat by the former, to the harm of 
the individual, the bar and the State. 

Observation shows that under modern conditions existing in 
the profession, an education in law cannot be procured exclu- 
sively in a law office, and that those who have had the benefit 
of a law school training are better equipped to enter upon their 
career, and are more likely to succeed therein, than those who 
come to the bar through an office. The reasons for this are 
many and obvious. The law clerk of to-day has not advantages 
or opportunities of his predecessor of even twenty years ago. 
The methods of office work have been revolutionized in that 
time. The days when we, as clerks, laboriously made five, ten 
or fifteen copies of a complaint in foreclosure or partition, or 
copied and triplicated, by pen, orders and complaints and an- 
swers at law andin equity, and unconsciously absorbed the form 
and substance of what we were doing and learned the language 
of the law, have given way to the days of the stenographer and 
typewriter. Law papers and briefs are now dictated by the at- 
torney to the office stenographer, manifolded by machinery 
and sent out, in many instances, without the knowledge on the 
part of the clerk that any such were ever in existence. In many 
offices clerks follow specialties and learn nothing else, and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, the more business an office has 
the less are the educational opportunities of the clerk. We had 
in a class in Brooklyn a young man who wrote his answers on 
legal cap placed upside down, writing across the margin, and on 
being interrogated as to his knowledge of the proper way of 
using legal cap, we learned from him that, though he had heen 
a clerk in a leading law office in New York city for over three 
years, he had not seen or used a sheet of ordinary legal cap, the 
entire work of the office having been performed by means of 
stenographers and typewriting machines. 

While that is not important in itself, it illustrates what lit- 
tle opportunity a law clerk has to learn the practice and theory 
of his profession in these times. 

How many lawyers with students in their offices know or 
care what the latter are reading or if they study at all? Their 
reading was not directed in their student days; and they see 
no reason why that of the present aspirants should be, forget- 
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ting entirely the differences in existing conditions at the bar, 
and the vast number of better-equipped competitors with his 
clerk that the law schools are yearly turning out. Those who 
seek admission to the bar through an office are not properly 
treated by the men who morally assume the responsibility of 
their legal education. The law clerks are being unjustly and im- 
properly neglected by their employers, and it is for them tuat 
I make this plea to-day. 

The articled clerk, whom for a consideration and a contractof 
long service the attorney agreed to instruct, has no present exist- 
ence. In the early part of the century, when books were few and 
the lawyer had less to do, he considered it his duty, as well as 
his pleasure, to supervise the studies of his clerk, and to teach 
him the art and mysteries of his profession, to which the latter 
was in fact apprenticed. Such personal and confidential rela- 
tions of tutor and pupil no longer exist in the office, and the 
lawyer now hires his clerk to do his office work on the same 
plan that he hires his other servants, no matter what high 
motive may induce the clerk to seek the employment, 

The chances are equal, if the lawyer cared, that he would 
not know how to direct or construct a well-considered and pro- 
gressive course of law-reading covering a period of two years 
or more; 80, beyond telling him to commence in Blackstone 
(throgh many obsolete pages of which his clerk will unneces- 
sarily wade), and then to read Kent, he lets him proceed at 
his sweet will and pleasure to the destruction of all method, 
the waste of much valuable time, and the consequent loss of 
much needed knowledge. 

At one of our examinations two applicants presented them- 
selves—one who showed seven years of law study in a country 
office twenty miles from a -railroad station, the other two 
years in a law school and a year in a leading city office: 
the former, who had every indication of being an earnest, hard- 
working and conscientious seeker after the honors and emolu- 
ments of the bar, said that in the seven years he had read part 
of Blackstone, part of Kent, portions of the Revised Statutes, 
Cowen’s Treatise, and some of the Penal Code and Code of 
Civil Procedure, and somebody or other’s “Questions and An- 
swers.” A shameful waste of time and endeavor! The other's 
books were like a pyramid, with its solid foundation, each suc- 
ceeding book based upon its predecessor, the whole making a 
perfect structure of well-directed and scientific method, which 
his answers justified. The first one above mentioned missed 
40 out of 60 questions; the latter, five. They started with equal 
brains, if not with equal opportunities. Where will they rela- 
tively end? 

In a class of twenty up for oral examination, after failure 
to pass the written, none had read the Statutory Construction 
act, and but one—and he was doubtful—had read the Statute 
o! Uses and Trusts, and yet any of them might have been called 
upon the next day to draw a will containing a trust, and with 
what evil to his unfortunate client? Ali the result of not 
knowing what to read. 

Members of the bar of the future, to succeed, must havea 
scientific, well-directed and comprehensive training in a law 
school. The fact that many of the lawyers of to-day did not 
have that advantage, and still succeeded, is no reason why the 
future will not demand it. There is so much to be studied, and 
so much more that cannot be studied for want of time; there are 
so many books that must be read and so many more that can 
be dispensed with; there are so many cases to be considered, 
rules to learn and exceptions to know, that unless the law 
student puts himself under the guidance of some one learned in 
the heart of directing law study, he will float at the mercy of 
every varying wind and tide upon an ocean of knowledge, 
without rudder or compass, ang become unfit to make the voy- 
age of life in his chosen profession. 

In making that assertion, we are actuated by the highest 
loyalty to the law student who will hereafter come to the bar 
through a law office. 

From a paper, entitled “Two Years’ Experience of the New 
York State Board of Law Examiners,” read by Austen G. Fox. 
Esq., a member of the board, at Saratoga, Aug. 21, 1806, before 
the Section on Legal Education of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, I take the following facts, compiled from the records of the 
State Board: “Of 1,050 applicants examined up to Aug. 1, 1806, 
793 had law school training, and 257 had only experience in an 
office. Of the 793 who had attended law schools, 116, or about 
14 per cent., failed to pass one or more times; of the 257 who 
had not attended a law school, 68, or 26 per cent., failed to pass 
one or more times.” 

That condition of superiority in the law school attendant 
over the clerk was found in a system of examinations expressly 
designd to meet the requirements and conditions that surround 
the applicant from the office who has not had or cannot get # 
law schoo] education. 

The amendment made in 1894 by the learned and expe 
rienced judges of the Court of Appeals, to the rules regulating 
admission to the bar in this State, is significant as a change in 
opinion as to the absolute necessity of the service of a clerk- 
ship in the office of a practicing attorney for an applicant for 
admission. 

It was an axiom that office work was indispensable whe 
the rules were first promulgated, in 1871, and such service was 
made compulsory until the rules were amended in 184. A 
law clerkship is now optional, and time allowances are made 0 
attendants upon law schools, favoring them in that regard # 
against the clerks, which is a decided recognition by the cout 
of the growing necessity of a law school training, and the diff- 
culty under existing conditions of obtaining a sufficient educ@ 

tion in Jaw in an attorney’s office. 
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I know it will run counter to the preconceived ideas and 
traditions of the majority of the lawyers of to-day, when I say 
that the great problem of the higher education of the bar can 
be materially helped toward solution, and the bar decidedly im- 
proved along lines of public and professional good, by requiring 
the successful completion of at least a full two years’ course of 
study in an approved law school of all future applicants for 
admission. 

The greatest of all professions is the law—and admission 
thereto can be gained without an hour’s instruction in a pro- 
fessional school, yet one cannot be a physician without a three 
years’ course in a medical college, and after Jan. 1, 1898, four 
years; nor practice dentistry, nor pharmacy, nor veterinary 
surgery without at least a two years’ course in an approved 
professional school—and there is no reason why such a re- 
quirement should not prevail in the law. Law schools are 
multiplying with great rapidity—there are now 72 in the 
United States, of which seven are conveniently located in this 
State; the tuition rates are very low—and many of the reasons 
of the past which rendered a law school course burdensome 
and impossible to the average student no longer exist. Of 
1,218 applicants for admission to the bar in this State, who 
registered with the State Board of Law Examiners in 1895 
and 1896—344 had no law school experience and S74 had. The 
_ proportion of law schoo] attendants is growing yearly. Many 
who now neglect to attend can afford to, and would, if they 
had no option—so that a compulsory law school course will 
affect the few and not the many. 

If the conservatism of the bar will not compel a law school 
attendance upon applicants for admission to practice, then 
something should be done in an educational way for those who 
will not or cannot take a course of study in a professional 
school. We suggest, as an alternative, although our first sug- 
gestion is infinitely better, that the Court of Appeals appoint a 
commission of men learned in the art of teaching law, and 
have them devise a quasi collegiate course of reading and 
study, covering a period of two years at least, to which all ap- 
plicants must conform—setting forth therein the books and 
eases to be read, and the order of the reading thereof, begin- 
ning with a good course on professional ethics, a subject very 
little considered in these days. This to be supplemented by 
the issuing of what might be denominated “Stock Questions,” 
a paper containing questions on the unchanging and immutable 
statutes, principles and maxims of the law, and on its historical 
development, witn requests to draw particular pleadings, deeds 
and conveyances without the aid of books or forms, a much 
neglected branch of study. To know the subjects covered by 
those questions would be a liberal education in itself. This 
paper to be accompanied by a notice that each examination 


paper of the State Board would thereafter contain a number of 
these “Stock Questions” selected at random, with their practi- 
cal application to a given state of facts—not to know which 
would count most heavily in determining upon the admission 


of the applicant. Not knowing which they would be called upon 
to answer, the applicants would study and know all—of itself 
@ guarantee of information upon many topics to which their 
thoughts were thus directed, and which otherwise they would 
not have considered. The curriculum should be short and con- 
tain but a few standard treatises. Their purchase would entail 
no great pecuniary hardship on the student when spread over 
two years, and would be a positive benefit—if he could not bor- 
Tow the books or use his preceptor’s—in that he would have 
something to show for his money in the nucleus of a law library; 
it would get him into the book-buying habit at an early age, 
and eventually cause him to possess that necessary adjunct of 
a successful lawyer—a good working library. 

We suggest the above to those interested in the subject of ra‘s- 
ing the educational standard of the profession, and ask that they 
leave for a time questions regarding the propriety of establishing 
new schools of law and lengthening courses and increasing the 
conditions for entrance and graduation at those already in ex- 
istence, and give their attention to the law clerks, who are 
unable or unwilling to attend upon a law school, and who need 
their assistance far more than those who are getting the’ bene- 
fit of the experience and method of profesors learned in the law 
at the many law schools in this country. 


CONCLUSION. 


We will not add testimonies to prove the truth of the neces- 
sity of regular, systematic, well-considered and directed train- 
ing in a professional school for the future applicants for the 
honors and emoluments of the bar, and its superiority over all 
other known methods of study. The subject has passed beyond 
Page of discussion and is now in the domain of established 
acts. 

What Blackstone, the great commentator, said upwards of 
30 years ago, holds good to-day: 

“But that a science, which distinguishes the criterions of 
right and wrong; which teaches to establish the one and pre- 
vent, punish or redress the other, which employs in its theory 
the noblest faculties of the soul, and exerts in its practice the 
cardinal virtues of the heart; a science which is universal in 
its use and extent, accommodated to each individual, yet com- 
Prehending the whole community; that a science like this 
Should ever have been deemed unnecessary to be studied in a 
eet is matter of astonishment and concern.” (Introd. 

In England, a student for admission to the bar must have 
Passed a public examination at any uriversity within the Brit- 
ish dominions, or for a commission in the army or navy, or for 
the Indian civil service, or for the Consular service, or a cadet- 





ship in the three eastern colonies of Ceylon, Hong Kong and the 
Straits Settlements, or pass an examination in the English lan- 
guage, the Latin language and English history, conducted by a 
joint board appointed by the four Inns of Court. He is then ad- 
mitted to be a,member of one of the same. After at least three 
years’ attendance, he must pass a written examination of the 
severest kind in such subjects as the Council of Legal Education 
shall from time to time prescribe, before he can be called to the 
bar. The Inns of Court provide lectures and classes which are 
open to members as well as the students, in which they are pro- 
vided with the means of education in the general principlesof law 
and in the law as practically administered in England, and “for 
the purpose of such education, systematic instruction” is given 
in the many subjects set forth in the “Consolidated Regula- 
tions.” Great stress is laid on the “scheme of the lectures,” 
“to secure systematic instruction.” Students, in addition to 
availing themselves of the means of instruction provided by the 
lectures and classes, “are recommended to attend in the cham- 
bers of a barrister or pleader for the purpose of studying the 
practice of the law, butt such attendance shall not be com- 
pulsory.” In other words, the learned benchers who, in Eng- 
land, constitute “The Council of Legal Education,” having in 
charge the education and examination of students for admission 
to the bar, believe that a sufficient law education can only be 
obtained through systematic instruction by means of lectures 
and classes, and that attendance in an office is of ‘but secondary 
consideration, recommended, but not essential. 

There are but two arguments against the proposal of com- 
pulsory law school training for applicants for admission to the 
bar. The first may be stated in the language of John ‘Randolph 
Tucker, in his address before the American Bar Association, at 
Saratoga, entitled ‘‘What Is the Best Training for the American 
Bar of the Future,” as follows: 


“Before there were any law schools there were lawyers as 
great as any trained by such schools. The original work of the 
self-trained bar of ail countries stands in vindication of this 
statement. The Mansfields, the Hardwickes, the EMons of Eng- 
land, the Marshalls, the Kents, the Gibsons of America, are the 
men of might in the profession, who, by self-training, reached 
eminence to which our pupils may nobly, but in most cases 
vainly, aspire.”’ 

I have neither the time nor the disposition to search the 
lives of the men mentioned to learn what they thought in after 
life of the benefits of a university training in law. When they 
studied there were no law schools. 

I know, however, that the world owes “Kent’s Com- 
mentaries” to a series of lectures on law, delivered by the ex- 
Chancellor, as professor of law, to the students of Columbia Col- 
lege, in the city of New York, in the introduction to which com- 
mentaries he says that in his law lectures “he endeavored to 
discharge the debt which, according to Lord Bacon, every man 
owes to his profession.” 

When Chancellor Kent studied law, we doubt if there was a 
printed volume of Reports of American Law Cases in existence. 
Lawyers had less to know in those days, less to do, and more 
time to do it in. It was then a leisurely profession; they per- 
formed their work more slowly and studied their cases from 
principles, for they had but few precedents to guide them, and 
they were greater lawyers in the broader understanding of the 
term than the average practitioner of to-day, who has, however, 
to know in law and science things they never dreamed of. 


I would like to have the opinion of those mentioned by Mr. 
Tucker, concerning the “American Digest for 1896,” with its 
5,742 long and finely printed columns of digested United States 
law opinions, covering at least 25,000 cases, decided in a single 
year, before I take it for granted that, if alive, they would 
oppose “a systematic and scientific method of obtaining an ed- 
ucation in law.” 

The second objection is stated and answered by Mr. Justice 
Brewer, in his address, “A Better Education the Great Need of 
the Profession,” which should be read by all: “It may be ob- 
jected,” says Justice Brewer, “that if the course of study is ex- 
tended and the conditions of admission to the bar increased, a 
great many will be deterred from entering the profession. A 
perfect answer is that a great many ought to be deterred. A 
growing multitude is crowding in who are not fit to be lawyers, 
who disgrace the profession after they are in it, who, in a 
scramble after a livelihood, are debasing the noblest of pio- 
fessions into the meanest of avocations. * * * It is said that 
some of the noblest of our members would be shut out from 
the law and turned into other pursuits. If a four years’ course 
of study had been required, would Abraham Lincoln have be- 
come a lawyer? My reply is twofold. First, seldom would any 
one capable of becoming a hero of the bar be turned away. Ob- 
stacles only stimulate the efforts of such men. They work their 
way up in spite of all difficulties. They glory in their ability to 
overcome all opposition. Secondly, if perchance some one 
worthy of a place on our rolls should be kept away there will be 
plenty left. The general level of professional standing should 


| not be lowered for fear some single chieftain is never found.” 


To say that great lawyers in the past were produced through 
the office is no argument against the logic of events. 

The office will produce great lawyers in the future, but we 
are not speaking for genius, but for the average and hopeful 
student as he appears to us in his law examinations. Condi- 
tions have changed at the bar in late years, active practitioners 
cannot now be teachers in their offices, and new methods of in- 
struction must follow or “chaos will come again.” 

What we have said is not new, but the witnesses are. The 
report of the United States Commissioner of Education for 1894- 
1895 notes the gratifying increase in the number of students at- 
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tending the law colleges in the United States. He places the 
number at 8,950, a substantial doubling in a few years. 

While this increase in the number of attendants at the law 
schools is evidence that the students are perceiving the neces- 
sity of a law school training, and are voluntarily discarding the 
old method of study in an office, the statistics of the Board of 
Law Examiners of the State of New York, now first made pos- 
sible and collected, is proof absolute of the fact. 

The report of the Commissioner also states that there are 
over 20,000 students in the medical colleges in the United States, 
all studying their profession under the direction of learned 
teachers and by means of well-directed and systematic method 
—for their own good and the good of the public. 

The statistics also show that it costs two to five times more 
in fees to attend a medical college than it does a law school. If 
medical students can and do stand the expense of paying for a 
higher education, and take from three to four years in a profes- 
sional school in order to qualify themselves for their work, law 
students can and should do the same. The profession of law 1s 
too cheap; men who would like to become horse doctors ‘take 
the law” because it is easier and less expensive. ; 

It is said that it costs at least five years’ time and $5,000 in 
money to become a solicitor in England, in addition to a fee of 
100 guineas paid to the Government on admission. 

On the Continent, a university education is a prerequisite to 
entrance upon the study of the law and also years of training 
thereafter in a professional school is further necessary before 
admission to practice. 

It is not my idea nor wish to raise the cost of entrance to 
the bar for the purpose of exclusion. I confess that the ele- 
ment of expense is matter for serious consideration. I wish only 
to emphasize the fact that the question of the cost of a law 
school education, which may exclude a few, should not stand in 
the way of the elevation and progress of the profession, al- 
though my personal observation is that the larger percentage 
of law school attendants consists of the ambitious sons of pour 
men, who are seeking, through the better educational ad- 
vantages of the schools, to make themselves as good as the 
best at the bar. 

The report of the United States Commissioner of Education 
for 1894-1 says: “Although the young graduate in law can 
locate in almost any State of his choice and find no difficulty 
in admission to the bar, there is one State (New York) where 
he may be interrogated more closely than he expected, and 
where not every ignoramus can assume the title of lawyer. 
It is eminently proper that the State of New York should lead 
in the reform of legal education * * * other States are also 
sure to see the propriety of such regulations in order to shield 
themselves from the incompetency thrust upon them.” 

The bar of this State, the leader in many of the great law 
reforms of the age which have spread over the world, is the 
pioneer in the present movement to elevate the standard of 
learning in the profession. The advanced position it has taken 
in the requirement of preliminary educational fitness and in 
the matter of final examinations for admission, has been ap- 
proved, and its system is being introduced into many of the 
States, and it should now be the first to advocate and take 
this further step of compulsory law school training. which can 
be obtained by a simple amendment to the rules. 

I must not be understood as claiming that a law clerkship 
is worthless in the study of law; my contention is that it is in- 
sufficient. A rule of compulsory attendance on a law school for 
the principles and then in an office for the practice would, per- 
haps, make the ideal system, but under such, the courts should 
not recognize a law school curriculum that did not make 
pleading, practice and conveyancing matters of paramount in- 
struction. ‘ 

Conditions at the bar demand present attention to what 1 
have herein stated, not only for its own future, but also for 
the protection of society. 

The bar of this State, true to its history, will meet the ques- 
tion honestly, and it will not, either from false sympathy or for 
want of courage, fail to bring about a necessary reform when 
the common good demands it. 








CODE REVISION. 


“Early English law begins with technicality; it tends to- 
day toward enlightened liberality; it progresses toward that 
genuine simplicity which is the perfection of art.”—‘Studies in 
Civil Law,” by William Wirt Howe. 

The principle thus so clearly stated by the Storrs Profes- 
sor of Law, in his recent lectures at Yale Law School, is or 
should be true of procedure as well as of the substantive law. 
In fact, the same progress of evolution in the direction of sim- 
plicity through the elimination of useless formalities and an- 
tiquated technical rules, has been going on among English- 
speaking people during the whole of the present century rela- 
tive to both law and practice. The movement in favor of a 
elear, simple and concise method of practice began with the 
criticisms of Bentham very early in the century, and resulted, 
first, in the adoption of the Code of Procedure in Louisiana as 
drafted by Edward Livingston, and subsequently, in 1846, in 
the New York Code of Procedure as drafted by David Dudley 
Field, and adopted and continued for a period of nearly thirty 
years. Unfortunately, since 1876, the State of New York has 
been an exception to the rule that progress is being made to- 
ward siiaplicity of procedure. In that year, the first fourteen 
chapters of the Code of Civil Procedure so-called, reported by 
the Throop Commission were adopted by the Legislature, and 





went into effect Sept. 1, 1877. It passed through the Leg- 
islature upon the theory that by amendment and revision it 
could be improved to such an extent as to be more convenient 
in practice than the Field Code which it superseded. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the disastrous effect of this legisla- 
tion and that by which the remaining chapters of this Code 
went into effect on the first of September, 1 In the annual 
address before the New York State Bar Association in 1893, 
and on very many subsequent occasions, I have dis- 
cussed the faults and follies of the Throop Code. They are 
seen and known of all men, and it is unquestioned and unques- 
tionable that the enactment of this scheme of procedure was 
so great a blunder as to be almost a crime. The recognition of 
this fact brought about an agitation among the lawyers of 
the State in favor of revision and reform. The burden of the 
Throop Code had become so great that the bar looked for some 
relief, even to the extent of being willing to submit to the work 
of another commission, in the hope and belief that such a body 
would be so constituted as to command the respect of the bar, 
and that its word would be of such a character as might rea- 
sonably be expected to receiv® its approval. 

In view of this sentiment, and for the purpose of bringing 
about this much-needed reform, the State Bar Association in 
1895 proposed and obtained the passage of an act providing 
for the appointment of three members of the bar to examine 
and report in what respect the procedure in the courts of this 
State could be revised, condensed and simplified. It would 
seem that the language of this act could not be mistaken, and 
as I had imposed upon me by the Committee on Law Reform, 
of which I was at that time chairman, the duty of preparing 
the bill, I may be held responsible for the language used. If 
it embodies any other idea than that the examination of the 
Code of this and other States, and of the practice acts in force 
in this and other countries, was for the purpose of bringing 
about a condensation and simplification of the method of pro- 
cedure, then the language entirely failed to convey the idea 
of the draftsman, and I am at fault in not embodying the 
views of the members of the committee of the associations of 
the bar active in the movement, and of the entire bar of the 
State. Still further, it may be said that one will look in vain 
through the act for any authority under or by which the mem- 
bers of the bar so appointed should enter upon the actual work 
of revision, still less that they should be authorized to enlarge, 
increase and amplify the bulk of the present Code. 

Immediately following this enactment, the Governor se- 
lected the members of the present Revision Commission to take 
charge of the work provided for under the act. At the head of 
this commission is Mr. Charles Z. Lincoln, who also occupies, 
as he did at that time, the relation of confidential legal adviser 
to the Governor. The announcement that the bill was signed 
was accompanied by the names of these Commissioners. It 
may be well to observe, in this connection, that the Revision 
Commission is charged with the duty of preparing a revision 
of the General Statutes of the State, and also with the draft- 
ing and revising of bills on behalf of members of the Legisla- 
ture, and that Mr. Lincoln, in his capacity as adviser to the 
Governor, is charged with the duty of examination of bills and 
other matters calling for expert legal knowledge which may 
come before the Chief Executive. A glance at the present con- 
dition of the Statutes is all that is needed to satisfy every law- 
yer that a faithful discharge of the duties connected with 
these different capacities necessarily absorbs the entire time 
and energies of the three commissioners, aside from the im- 
perative demands of their private law practice, which it is 
scarcely reasonable to suppose will be discontinued, in view of the 
fact that they receive only $3,000 per year for services as re- 
vision commissioners, and that the bill providing for the ap- 
pointment of counsel to examine into the matter of code re- 
vision did not provide for any compensation. 

The gentlemen appointed under this act seem to have en- 
tered upon their duties in the true antiquarian spirit, and trans- 
mitted to the Legislature of 1896 a report containing some mat- 
ters of historical or prehistoric interest. Much research Is 
shown with regard to the laws and customs of the Hindoos, and 
connected with the administration of justice under the Gentoo 
Code. We are treated to a pleasant excursion with Sir William 
Jones, Sir Henry Main, Mr. Grote and other gentlemen of lit- 
erary and antiquarian tastes, through the realm of early legal 
history. Some well selected remarks are made upon the sim- 
plicity of early Hebrew judicial procedure, and the able man- 
ner in which Moses discharged his duties as sole judge and 
arbitrator. Some excellent, if not timely, suggestions as to the 
administration of justice by “barbarian or Gothic nations,” are 
followed by intelligent observations upon the lack of judicial 
system among the Greeks, and remarks upon the twelve tables 
of the civil law, promulgated about 450 B. C. Some commenda- 
tions are bestowed upon the cicil law in the time of Justinian; 
information given as to the laws and customs of the ancient 
Britains, and methods of justice adopted in the “early Swedish 
tribunals,” is coupled with interesting facts as to the “Assize 
of Jerusalem,” as compiled by Godfrey of Bouillon. This valua- 
ble and pertinent information covers the first twenty-six pages 
of the report. Eight pages are then devoted to a digest of the 
laws relative to procedure in this country within the present 
century, which is followed by a statement of the systems for 
the administration of justice which prevail in the Cape of 
Good Hope, Hayti, Honduras, Japan, Monaco and other coun- 
tries where the common law prevails to a like extent, includ- 
ing the Orange Free State, Servia, Turkey, etc. By an over 
sight, doubtless, no light whatever is thrown on the administra- 


tion of justice in China, but modern Egyptian methods are 
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explained. Persia is overlooked, but practice in Lagos is re- 
ferred to at some length. Siam is inadvertently omitted, but 
New Zealand has a piace. This is followed by an essay show- 
ing considerable research into the legal history of this State, 
dividing it into nime pericds, and giving a full statement as to 
the method in which the “Schout-Fiscal” administered justice 
in the colony of New York in 1626, from which it appears that 
in 1653 a court was organized called the “Worshipful Court of 
the Schout, Burgomasters and Schepens,” followed by the state- 
ment: “The procedure in this court was simple and summary, 
and strongly resembles in many respects the procedure estab- 
lished for the Roman people by the laws of the ten tables.” 
There does not appear, however, in the recommendation which 
follows the report any disposition to follow the “simple and 
summary method for the administration of justice’ which was 
adopted by our ancestors from Holland. It seems, also, that 
as early as March, 1634, the Massachusetts Colony appointed 
a committee to revise its law, and that the first General As- 
sembly of New York met the 17th of October, 1683, with like 
other valuable histerical information, including some facts with 
regard to the abolition of the trial by battle in 1786, which, it 
is stated, “was a method of trial of title to land instituted by 
Henry II.,” ete. This is followed by a suggestion as to the 
condition of procedure in this State from 1801 to 1848, and 
some really valuable information is given upon pages 61 and 
42 with regard to the number of amendments to the Code of 
Procedure since 1849, and ‘some _ pertinent comments 
are made upon the great mass of legislation with reference to 
procedure since that time. 

The report is worthy of recognition as an attempt to con- 
tribute to the literature of the law, and as illustrating the ca- 
pacity of the commission for ‘archaeological research, and as 
such deserves a place on the shelves of the practicing lawyer. 
With these ancient and valuable precedents at its command, the 
commission proceeds to answer the common-place question as 
to what shall be done with the Code of Procedure of the State 
of New York, and arrives at the conclusion that it should be re- 
vised, condensed and simplified by adding to it rules and regu- 
lations with regard to some forty-seven different subjects, which 
are specified at pages 67, 68 and 69, and proceeds to recom- 
mend the revision upon the lines which were suggested in an 
address before the State Association three or four years ago, 
as a possible improvement upon the then existing condition of 
things, but which, in the light of subsequent examination and 
careful study, are too crude to be followed with advantage, and 
clearly quite inadequate to accomplish the object sought to be 
attained, although, perhaps, valuable at the time as tentative 
suggestions to what might be accomplished, and as pointing the 
way in which some desirable results could be attained. 

The impression which this report made upon the bar of the 
State is best shown by the action taken at the meeting of the 
State Association immediately suceeeding the presentation of 
this report, at which meeting the matter of code revision was 
a topic for discussion. Two reolutions were there adopted, after 
very full debate, one to the effect that the revised code should 
contain nothing but a concise statement of the general principles 
of practice, and remit all details to the Supreme Court to be 
provided for by rules; like action has recently been taken by the 
Bar Association of the city of New York; the other, on motion 
of the writer, that a bill be presented to the Legislature, on 
behalf of the association, for enactment, providing for the ap- 
pointment by the Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals and the 
presiding Justice of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, of three members of the bar to revise the rules of the 
court and recommend in what respect existing statutes relative 
to civil procedure can be reduced to rules, and suggest the neces- 
vary revision and condensation of such statutes. The bill 
further provided that the rules when drafted should, on receiv- 
ing the approval of a majority of the judges who selected the 
commissioners under the bill, be presented to the Court of Ap- 
peals and the convention of justices of the Supreme Court for 
action, and the statutes should be presented to the Legislature 
upon receiving the approval of such judges. This bill was in- 
troduced in the Legislature, but failed of passage. and it is well, 
in this connection, to note that it contained a clause repealing 
the statute under which the commission states it is about to 
recommond a substantially new code. 

The commissioners are good lawyers, reputable gentlemen 
and exemplary citizens, but are they fitted for the work begun 
by Jeremy Bentham and Edward Livingston, and taken up 
and carried forward by Field? ‘Has the code, as drafted by 
Montgomery Throop, been a success so as to warrant a sec- 
ond experiment? Shall the name of Charles Z. Lincoln be em- 
balmed in several thousands of sections of so-called Code of 
Procedure so that it may in future be eulogized by the profes- 
sion in like manner as is that of his predecessor, Montgomery 
Throop, and receive the hearty commendation which forces 
itself from the lips of the practicing lawyer whenever called 
upon to examine the present code, who always “rises up to call 
him blessed?” 

The remedy for this condition of affairs, doubtless, is a 
revision of the code, based upon a thorough knowledge of the 
Systems of procedure in voge in this and other English-speak- 
ing countries. This task of examination, for which the commis- 
sion was appointed, and which it has apparently overlooked, is 
being performed by a committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, appointed for the pu e of making a study of compara- 
tive procedure and ascertaining the methods of practice in the 
courts in this and other countries. Much valuable information 
is being collected, and will at an early day be placed before the 
profession, and it would seem, under these circumstances, to be 
well to make haste slowly. A revision of the code is necessary, 





but it should be a revision upon lines which will be beneficial 
to the lawyer and the client, and the result of careful study, 
and in the direction of clearness and conciseness, not of increase 
and expansion. J. NEWTON FIERO. 


TREATY FOR ARBI1RATION IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONTROVERSIES. 








The following is the full text of the treaty recently signed, 
providing for arbitration in international controversies be- 
tween this country and Great Britain: 

The United States of America and Her Majesty the Queen 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, being dé- 
sirous of consolidating the relations of amity which so hap- 
pily exist between them, and of consecrating by treaty the 
principle of international arbitration, have appo‘nted for that 
purpose as their respective plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America, the Hon- 
Richard Olney, Secretary of State of the United States, and 
Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, the Right Hon. Sir Julian Pauncefote, a mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s most honorable Privy Council, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Honorable Order of the Bath, and of 
the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George, 
and Her Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States. 

Who, after having communicated to each other their re- 
spective full powers, which were found to be in due and proper 
form, have agreed to and concluded the following articles: 


THE TREATY’S WIDE SCOPE. 


Article 1—The high contracting parties agree to submit 
to arbitration in accordance with the provisions and subject to 
the limitationg of this treaty all questions in dfference between 
them which they may fail to adjust by diplomatic negotiation. 

Article IIL.—All pecuniary claims or groups of pecuniary 
claims which do not in the aggregate exceed £100,000 in 
amount, and which do not involve the determination of ter- 
ritorial claims, shall be dealt with and decided by an arbitral 
tribunal, constituted as provided in the next following article. 

In this artile and in Article IV. the words “groups of pe- 
cuniary claims’’ means pecuniary claims by one or more per- 
sons arising out of the same transactions or involving the same 
issues of law and of fact. 

Article IIL—Each of the high contracting parties shall 
nominate one arbitrator, who shall be a jurist of repute, and 
the two arbitrators so named shall within two months of the 
date of their nomination select an umpire. In case they shall 
fail to do so within the limit of time above mentioned, the 
umpire shall be appointed by agreement between the members 
for the time being of the Supreme Court of the United States 
and the members for the time being of the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council in Great Britain, each nominating 
body acting by a majority. In case they shall fail to agree 
upon an umpire within three months of the date of an appli- 
cation made to them in that behalf by the high contracting 
parties or either of them, the umpire shall be selected in the 
manner provided for in Article X. 

The person so selected shall be the president of the tribu- 
nal, and the award of the majority of the members thereof 
shall be final. 

MONEY CLAIMS EXCEEDING $500,000. 

Article IV.—Al pecuniary claims or groups of pecuniary 
claims which shall exceed £100,000 in amount, and all other 
matters in difference in respect of which either of the high 
contracting parties shall have rights against the other, under 
treaty or otherwise—provided, that such matters in difference 
do rot involve the determination of territorial claims—shall be 
dealt with and decided by an arbitral tribunal, constituted as 
provided in the next following article. 

Article V.—Any subject of arbitration described in Article 
IV. shall be submitted to the tribunal provided for by Article 
IIl., the award of which tribunal, if unanimous, shall be final. 
If not unanimous, either of the contracting parties may within 
six months from date of the award demand a review thereof. 
In such case the matter in controversy shall be submitted to 
an arbitral tribunal consisting of five jurists of repute, no one 
of whom shall have been a member of the tribunal whose 
award is to be reviewed, and who shall be selected as follows, 
viz.: Two by each of the high contracting parties, and one, to 
act as umpire, by the four thus nominated, and to be chosen 
within three months after the date of their nomination. In 
case they shall fail to choose an umpire within thr: limit of 
time obove mentioned, the umpire shall be appoizted ry agree- 
ment between the nominating bodies designated in. icle III., 
acting in the manner therein provided. In case t.. y fail to 
agree upon an umpire within thre months of the ¢« cte of an 
application made to them in that behalf by the high contract- 
ing parties, or either of them, the umpire shall be selected in 
the manner provided for in Article X. 

The person so selected shall be the president of the tribu- 
mal, amd the award of the majority of the members thereof 
shall be final. 


THE QUESTION OF TERRITORY. 

Article VI.—A controversy which shall involve the deter- 
mination of territorial claims shall be submitted to a tribunal 
composed of six members, thre of whom—subject to the pro- 
visions of Article VIII.—shall be judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States or justices of the Circuit Courts, to be 
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med by the President of the United States, and the other 
cares of Y shhoua—wubgoct to the provisions of Article VIII— 
shall be judges of the British Supreme Court of Judicature, or 
members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, to be 
nominated by Her Britannic Majesty, whose award by a ma- 
jority of not less than five to one shall be final. In case of 
an award made: by less than the prescribed majority, the 
award shall also be final, unless either power shall, within 
three months after the award has been reported, protest that 
the same is erroneous, in which case the award shall be of 

idity. 
- 9g ie event of an award made by less than the prescribed 
majority and protested as above provided, or if the members of 
the arbitral tribunal shall be equally divided, there shall be no 
recourse to hostile measures of any description until the media- 
tion of one or more friendly womens has been invited by one or 
h contracting parties. 
Sats Ui Onéuiians to the jurisdiction of an arbitral 
tribunal constituted — this treaty shall not be taken except 
in this article. 

229 Gouee the close of the hearing upon a claim submitted to 
an arbitral tribunal, constituted under Article III, or Article V., 
either of the high contracting parties shall move such tribunal 
-to decide, and thereupon it shall decide that the determination 
of such claim necessarily involves the decision of a disputed 
question of principle of grave general importance affecting the 
national rights of such party as distinguished from the private 
rights whereof it is merely the international representative, the 
jurisdiction of such arbitral tribunal over such claim shall 
cease, and the same shall be dealt with by arbitration, under 
Article VI. : 


THE KING OF SWEDEN TO DECIDE. 


Article VIII.—In cases where the question involved is one 
whee concerns a particular State or Territory of the United 
States, it shall be open to the President of the United States 
to appoint a judicial officer of such State or Territory to be one 
of the arbitrators, under Article III. or Article V. or Article VI. 

In like manner, in cases where the question involved is one 
which concerns a British colony or possession, it shall be open 
to Her Britannic Majesty to appoint a judicial officer of such 
colony or possession to be one of the arbitrators, under Article 
III., or Article V., or Article VI. 

Article IX.—Territorial claims include all other claims in- 
volving questions of servitude, rights of navigation and of 
access, fisheries and all rights and interests necessary to the 
control and enjoyment of the territory claimed by either of the 
high contractin arties. 

” Article X.—It on any case the nominating bodies designated 
in Article III. and V. shall fail to agree upon an umpire in ac- 
cordance with the previsions of said article the umpire shall be 
appointed by His Majesty the King of Sweden and Norwey. 

Hither of the high contracting parties, however, may at any 
time give notice to the other that, by reason of material changes 
in conditions as existing at the date of this treaty, it is of the 
opinion that a substitute for His Majesty should be chosen 
either for all cases to arise under the treaty, or for a particular 
specified case already arisen, and thereupon the high contract- 
ing parties shall at once proceed to agree upon such substitute 
to act, either in all cases to arise under the treaty, or in the 
particular case specified, as may be indicated in said notice; 
provided, however, that such notice shall have no effect upon 
an arbitration already begun by the constitution of an arbitral 
tribunal under Article III. 

The high contracting partes shall at once proceed to nom- 
nate a substitute for His Majesty in the event that His Majesty 
shall at any time notify them of his desire to be relieved from 
the functions graciously accepted by him under this treaty, 
either for all cases to arise thereunder or for any particular 
specified case already arisen. 


COVERING ALL POSSIBLE POINTS. 


Article XI.—In case of the death, absence or incapacity to 
serve of any arbitrator or umpire, or in the event of any arbi- 
trator or umpire omitting or declining, or ceasing to act as such, 
another arbitrator or umpire shall be forthwith appointed in 
his place and stead in the manner provided for with regard 
to the original appointment. 


Article XII.—Each government shall pay its own agent and 
provide for the proper remuneration of the counsel employed 
by it, and of the arbitrators appointed by it, and for the ex- 
pense of preparing and submitting its case to the arbitral tri- 
bunal. All other expenses connected with any arbitration shall 
be defrayed by the two governments in equal moieties, 

Provided, however, that if in any case the essential matter 
of difference submitted to arbitration is the right of one of the 
high contracting aprties to receive disavowals of, or apologies 
for, acts or defaults of the other not resulting in substantial 
pecuniary injury the arbitral tribunal finally disposing of the 
said matter shall direct whether any of the expensees of the 
successful party shall be borne by the unsuccessful party, and, 
if so, to what extent. 

Article XIII.—The time and place of meeting of an arbitral 
tribunal and all arrangements for the hearing and all questions 
of procedure shall be decided by the tribunal itself. 

Each arbitral tribunal shall keep a correct record of its 
proceedings, and may appoint and employ all necessary officers 
and agents. e . 

The decision of the tribunal shall, if possible, be made within 
three months from the close of the arguments on both sides. 








It shall be made in writing and dated, and shall be signed by 
the arbitrators who may assent to it. 

The decision shall be in duplicate, and one copy thereof 
shall be delivered to each of the high contracting parties 
through their respective agents. 

Article XIV.—This treaty shall remain in force for five years 
from the date at which it shall come into operation, and fur- 
ther until the expiration of twelve months after either of the 
high contracting parties shall have given notice to the other of 
its wish to terminate the same. 

Article XV.—The present treaty shall be duly ratified by 
the President of the United States, by and with the advice of 
the Senate thereof, and by Her Britannic Majesty; and the 
mutual exchange of ratifications shall take place in Washing- 
ton or in London, within six months of the date thereof, or ear. 
lier, if possible. 

In faith whereof we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have 
signed this treaty, and have hereunto affixed our seals. 

Done in duplicate, at Washington, the 11th day of January, 

RICHARD OLNEY, 
JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 








THE RELATION OF THE BAR TO LEGAL 
REFORMS. 


Annual address, by Hon. H. D. Peck of Cincinnati, before 
the West Virginia Bar Association, upon “The Relation of the 
Bar to Legal Reforms”: 

It was the custom of the chroniclers and historians of the 
Middle Ages to begin their works with an account of the 
creation of the world, and bring their story thence by stages, 
easy or otherwise, down to their own times. I don’t propose 
to go back quite as far as that for a beginning of what I have 
to say, but I do beg your permission to take a glance at the 
foundations of our system of jurisprudence, as bearing on what 
I have to say further on. 

Out of the wars and tumults of the dark ages, with their 
ordeals and compurgations, and their trials by battle, slowly 
arose the monarchy. There is no doubt that the advent of the 
king was a great a to the people of those times and coun- 
tries; and we can readily understand the loyalty and enthu- 
siasm of the people in support of the monarchy, when we com- 
pare the peace and prosperity of the latter era with the turbu- 
lance and degradation of earlier times. Of all the functions 
assumed by the king, that which was perhaps most directly 
beneficial to the common people was the administration of jus- 
tice, although the system was then in a most primitive state, 
and often worked injustice rather than the reverse. The great 
benefit flowed from the fact that the contestants in every con- 
troversy were required to submit their claims to peaceful ar- 
bitrament, and to abide the result, or to incar the wrath of a 
power so great that they dare not offend. So the royal ad- 
ministration of justice gradually swept away the private wars, 
feuds and reprisals, which kept fair countries in a constant 
state of turmoil, and which mainly had their origin in the at- 
tempt to redress by force some wrong, reaf or imaginary. In 
a word, the blessing which descended upon the people from the 
establishment and gradual extension and improvement of the 
System was peace. The people everywhere rejoiced in the 
maintenance of the king’s peace. 

In modern times, the preservation of the peace is universal- 
ly recognized as a primary function of government. Whatever 
differences may exist as to the proper scope and object of gov- 
ernment, all are agreed that the first duty of every govern- 
ment is to maintain the peace among its people. Now, per- 
haps the most effective instrumentality for that purpose is the 
public administration of justice. While the army and police 
are useful, the great agency which is constantly and quietly 
maintaining the good order of the community, by disposing 
of and removing grounds for controversy, is the judiciary. It 
is also to be noted that this is done so quietly that the fact that 
it is done is almost lost sight of. Whether we regard them 
from the criminal or civil side of their duties, our courts are 
engaged in the preservation of the peace, and it is on this 
ground that the appointment and maintenance of a pubiic 
arbiter to whom al] must resort who claim to have been in- 
jured, and seek redress, and behind whose decrees stands all 
the power of the State, may best be justified. A distinguished 
judge in Ohio once remarked to me that there is no alternative 
between the enforcement of the decrees of the courts and the 
system of private war which prevailed in the Middle Ages. 
Men will seek redress for their grievances, and if it is not pro- 
vided by the State, will resort to force. Upon this tendency of 
human nature rests the necessity for a public arbitrament of 
private controversies. If these controversies did not threaten 
the peace of the community, they might very well be left to the 
parties interested for settlement... Hence we have the publicly 
chosen arbitrator, the judge, whose duty it is to hear and de- 
termine these controversies, and as experience has long since 
demonstrated that the best mode of arriving at a correct con- 
clusion as to any controverted matter is to have the claims of 
the contesting parties presented to the judge by persons skilled 
in that work, we have the advocate, who adds to the zeal of 
his client’s interests his own professional skill. In this way 
all that can be said for either side will usually be said, for 
nothing is so sharp-sighted, or so far-sighted, as self-interest. 
And, after all is said, comes the cool, judicial analysis, proceed- 
ing from an entirely different standpoint, the disinterested 
standpoint, to a decision. It is, however, too much to say that 
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the truth is disclosed or justice rendered in every instance. Mis- 
takes are made, and wrong is sometimes done by judicial de- 
cisions. After all, it is a purely human system, administered 
by men, and necessarily partakes of the infirmities of human 
pature. Yet, after ages of*trial, it firmly holds its own in all 
civilized countries, and no one seems even to have suggested 
agubstitute. In order that our system may accomplish its work 
thoroughly, it is necessary that there should be some mode pro- 
yided for the settlement of all controversies which may arise 
between men, so far as they can be foreseen. This necessity 
finds expression in the maxim: “For every wrong there is a 
remedy.” It need hardly be said that the maxim expresses the 
hope or aspiration of those who administer the law, rather 
than the actual fact. There are many classes of injuries for 
which, at the present day at least, the law can provide no 
remedy. This is true generally of all that class of wrongs 
which inflict only mental suffering, though there are some 
exceptions. Of the petty deceits, slights, affronts and neglects 
we meet with in life, the law can take no notice. These are 
left to the social world, and the penalties there inflicted are 
sometimes more severe than those of the law. 

There are also injuries of a more pronounced type of which 
the law can take no cognizance, because an interference or at- 
tempt to control human action would conflict with certain ele- 
mentary rules found in all our constitutions relating to rights 
of person and property. Thus, a servant can inflict a grievous 
injury upon his master by suddenly quitting his employment, 
and if not employed for a fixed time the master has no remedy, 
and even if employed for a fixed time, the remedy by an action 
for damages is often ridiculously inadequate. Conversely, the 
master can inflict a similar injury by a sudden discharge. Our 
law does not, and cannot, without a violation of fundamental 
principles, say to the servant, “You must continue in that em- 
ployment,” or to the master, “You must retain that man in your 
service.” Either would constitute an infringement upon per- 
sonal rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The failure of our law to furnish a remedy for this very 
evil has been the cause of great trouble, suffering, rioting and 
bloodshed in our country. The strike and the lockout are 
simply cases of leaving or being put out of employment on a 
large scale, and the law cannot prevent either. In many of our 
States we have laws looking to the prevention of strikes by 
providing for the arbitration of such questions as may arise 
between employer and employee; but for reasons similar to those 
above stated the parties cannot be required to submit their 
claims to arbitration, nor can the award be enforced when 
made. So the arbitration laws have not accomplished much. I 
have seen it stated that in France, where the lawmakers are not 
much hampered by constitutional restrictions, a system of ar- 
bitrating such differences is successfully carried out. 

The failure to deal with these questions illustrates in a strik- 
ing manner the proposition that our courts of civil jurisdiction 
are agencies for the preservation of the peace. It is not too 
much to say that the Homestead and Chicago riots would never 
have occurred if the law had provided a forum in which the 
parties to the conflict could have been compelled to submit their 
differences to impartial arbitration, and abide the result. No 
court had jurisdiction to hear and determine such questions, 
and the complaining parties at once resorted to the primitive 
wager of battle. 

So again the lamentable tendency to lynch law, so prevalent 
in many parts of our country, is due to the inadequate enforce- 
ment of the criminal laws of the land. In former ages, the law 
seems to have erred on the side of severity. In our times there 
is no doubt too great laxity. The difficulty of convicting of- 
fenders against the penal laws have so multiplied that it 
sometimes seems that the system is on the verge of breaking 
down. It has for a long time seemed to me that there is no 
department of our law which needs so careful and thorough 
revision as the criminal practice. There is undoubtedly too 
much delay and uncertainty about the prosecution and convic- 
tion of offenders, and the delays and miscarriages are un- 
fortunately not due to any want of zeal or capacity in the 
courts, or officers charged with that duty, but to the system 
itself; and it is to this that reformers must direct their efforts. 
So careful have our people been about giving every one a full 
and fair opportunity for self-defense that they have sometimes 
gone too far in the opposite direction. The traditions of the 
cruel and high-handed persecutions which followed political 
troubles of the seventeenth century in the mother eountry still 
lingered in our own at the time of the formation of the Consti- 
tution; and, what was still more potent, the men who framed 
the Constitution were familiar with the English bill of rights, 
which was adopted under the direct influence of the recoil from 
the persecutions of the Stuart era. 

So we have not only in our laws, but in our Constitu- 
tion, provisions which, to some extent, protect the criminal 
against successful prosecution. Thus the adage that no one 
shall be compelled to criminate himself, which is to be found 
in our fundamental laws, variously expressed, seems to me to 
have outlived its usefulness. Perhaps you will think this is 
rank heresy, yet I must persist in the belief that this particular 
bit of ancient wisdom has outlived its time. Invented or 
adopted by humane judges as a shield against the merciless 
persecutions of a troublesome political era, it doubtless served 
& g00d purpose at one time, but it now seem to be a stumbling 
block in the way of the proper administration of justice. It does 
not prevail in any other system of jurisprudence. It is not in 
accord with what may be termed the natural proceedure in such 
cases, When any one of our acquaintances is charged with the 
commission of an offense not cognizable by law, and we wish 





to investigate the matter, one of the first persons we question 
about it is the party charged. So, too, in the household—in the 
administration of paterna] justice—the juvenile defendant ig al- 
ways put upon the witness stand and questioned concerning 
the transaction. Why should not one charged with a crime be 
questioned about it? In fact, this.is the constant practice of 
the police courts in all our cities. The questioning of the de- 
fendant by the police judge constitutes a large part of the work 
done there. It is true, the cases tried there are only of minor 
grade, but there would seem to be no difference in principle. 
In France, where the criminal law is better administered than 
in any country governed by the common law, the principle 
event of every trial is the examination of the defendant, which 
is usually conducted by the judge. Now that the rack and 
thumbscrew, and the use of the courts as a means of political 
persecution, have passed away, there would seem to be no ob- 
jection to a reasonable amount of inquiry from the defendant 
himself, and if he should be convicted out of his own mouth 
there could hardly bg a more satisfactory mode of bringing 
about that result. On the other hand, his explanation of sus- 
picious circumstances would, in many cases, go a long way 
toward his acquittal, if innocent. 

In this branch of jurisprudence the technical spirit has 
prevailed to a degree that has frequently defeated the ends of 
justice. Rules of practice are always necessary, but they 
should be so adjusted and administered that the great object 
of the system can always be kept plainly in view. Yet all of 
us have seen instances where judgments of conviction have 
been reversed for reasons not at all to the question 
of the guilt or innocence of the accused—for some flaw in the 
indictment, or some step taken in the impanmeling of the jury, 
or the admission or rejection of some unimportant bit of 
evidence, which had no real bearing on the result. From just 
such causes as these we frequently have the spectacle of re- 
peated trials of the same case. Now, I venture the assertion 
that there is nothing more destructive of the public confidence 
in our judicial system than the frequent retrial of the same 
case. All our institutions rest upon the pwblic will. Public 
confidence is the breath of life to them, and if withdrawn, 
the institution itself cannot long survive. I do not fear the 
complete withdrawal of the public confidence from any part 
of our judicial system; but I do say that it has been much 
weakened as to the matter of the conviction and punishment of 
offenders against the law, and that this is the great cause 
of that tendency toward the summary punishment of persons 
charged with grave crimes, so widespread in the United States. 
Another kindred cause of this withdrawal of confidence 
is the delay that frequently occurs in the disposal of such 
cases. A deal of time is often wasted at the trial, but 
that is not a matter of such serious importance as the delays 
in reaching a trial. This is very trying to the patience of a 
community wherein a great crime is committed, and which 
is desirous of seeing the guilty speedily punished. To the 
criminal the delay robs the law of half its terrors, and the 
primary purpose of punishment, the prevention of crime, is 
not well effected where long delay intervenes between the 
commission of the crime and the infliction of the penalty. So, 
I repeat, it seems to me that the criminal practice generally 
throughout the United States needs revision to rid it of many 
ancient forms and precedents which encumber it, to simplify 
its procedure, and in general to render its operation more 
speedy and certain. 

It hag often been remarked that lawyers are conservative 
people, and a good deal of difficulty sometimes arises from 
the fact that they are too much so. The very nature of their 
occupation renders them cautious and distrustful of innova- 
tions. Experience has been said to be the life of the law. We 
are always looking to the past for a rule or a precedent; a 
great deal of our time is spent groping into the past, and it 
is not surprising that we become attached to and are greatly 
influenced by what we thus learn. Our main effort is to find 
what the law is, and that can only be discovered by looking 
backward to discover how it has been declared and applied 
by the sages and jurists who have gone before. We cannot 
do otherwise, for there is no other source of information open 
to us at all comparable to it. Yet, in looking to the past for 
a rule for present or future guidance we should never forget 
one great fact of existence. All things in human life and in- 
stitutions are constantly changing. Nothing long remains the 
same. So, in looking back to gather wisdom for future appli- 
cation, we should remember that the new circumstances un- 
der which it is to be applied will never be quite the same as 
the old; there is always variation, often wide departure, from 
former circumstances. The institutions which answered for 
our predecessors must be constantly readjusted for the ase 
of ourselves and our successors. The rule which so accurate- 
ly determined the old case must often be modified to fit the 
new. There is no such thing as standing still in the law, any 
more than in any other department of life. There is, indeed, a 
small body of fundamental principles, based upon traits of 
human nature or elementary facts of human life, which change 
but slightly, if at all, from one age to another. But it is 
not of these that I speak; their number is not great, and they 
are so generally understood that knowledge of their existence 
is usually assumed. The great body of the law is made up of 
the rules intended for the guidance of men in relation to gov- 
ernmental, social or proprietary institutions, which they have 
created for themselves and in which change is constantly oc- 
curring. 

We who have seen some of the mighty changes wrought 
by science and mechanics in the nineteenth century, should 
appreciate this fact most profoundly, for they have not only 
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changed the material aspects of things but have deeply af- 
fected human institutions of all sorts. The relations of na- 
tions, as well as individuals, to each other, have been changed 
by steam and electricity, and it necessarily follows that changes 
in the rules governing those relations—in other words, in the 
law—have occurred. So men still living have seen new tup- 
ics of the law expand and grow from mere twigs to mighty 
branches, becoming in their turn the body from which other 
branches proceed. At the beginning of the present century 
there existed but one small work on the law of corporations; 
now acomplete collection of the text books and volumes of se- 
lected cases relating only to that subject would of itself con- 
stitute a moderate-sized library. The little rivulet of the law 
relating to common carriers has expanded into a vast stream 
within the seventy years which have elapsed since the intro- 
duction of the railway. Nearly the whole law merchant is a 
production of the past century, including such great topics as 
his and notes, insurance, bailments and others. In fact, 
when we compare the development of the common law as it 
was at the end of the eighteenth centyry with the law as 
it now is, the difference is so great that we are led to won- 
der how long this rate of growth can continue, and the imag- 
ination declines to grapple with the question as to what it 
will be at the end of another century if the pace is main- 
tained. Even in those branches of the law of more ancient 
origin great changes have taken place. For instance, in the 
law of real property, one of the most ancient and apparently 
the most stable branches of the common law, there has been a 
continuous evolution from the feudal era to our own times. 
One by one the restraints upon alienation have fallen away, 
and more and more the modern commercial spirit which would 
put real property upon much the same footing as personal 
has invaded this the very citadel of the common law, until now 
we have in Ohio a statute which, when put into operation, will 
effect a sweeping change in our whole system of landed titles. 
The so-called Torrens system of conveyancing provides for 
the transfer of titles without deed, but simply by an entry upon 
the public registry; and further, that the title of the lands of 
deceased owners shall pass to the administrator, to be dealt 
with in much the same manner as if it were personalty. The 
whole tendency of modern legislation on this subject seems 
to be to bring land more and more into commerce. by provid- 
ing greater facilities for the transfer of title. Under the Tor- 
rens system jthe State guarantees the title to be as it appears 
upon the registry, and the law recognizes only the owner 
whose name appears there. So a ‘purchaser need make no 
examination of title, nor is the seller required to make a con- 
veyance. The entry upon the register at once completes the 
transfer of title. All ‘this plainly tends to facilitate dealing in 
land, and to put it upon a footing with personal property. 

Another ancient topic of the law, domestic relation, has 
undergone changes in one respect, which may fairly be called 
revolutionary. The common law system of rules concerning 
the relations of husband and wife with respect to property and 
the power to contract has been completely swept away in many 
of our States, where the wife thas been placed upon the foot- 
ing of a feme sole, sq@ that she may even contract directly with- 
her husband. 


Turning to another topic not so ancient of origin as those 
last mentioned, but which, one would think, should rest upon 
wmmutable principles of reason and logic, we find that great 
progress in the law of evidence has been made in the last 
half century. Here the progress has largely consisted in get- 
ting rid of ancient disabilities and opening the doors of the 
courts more widely for the entrance of truth. Take any one 
of the older authors on this subject—say, Greenleaf or Starkie— 
and you will find a considerable part of his work devoted to 
the discussion of the disability of witnesses, and numerous 
were the decisions and lengthy the disquisitions as to what 
relation to the case or what interest in its result would disqual- 
ify a witness. I know of no chapters of the law which in re- 
cent times have become more completely obsolete than these. 
When the question is now put as to who may testify we 
answer, any one who knows anything relevant to the issue, and 
has sufficient mental capacity to tell about it. Scarcely any- 
thing of the old disqualification of witnesses is left. Even 
husband and wife are now competent witnesses for and against 
each other in most of the States, except as to communications 
made under such circumstances as to be presumed confidential. 


Every lawyer is familiar with the great changes which 
have taken place in the field of pleading and practice. In the 
majority of our States the common law on this subject has 
been completely swept away, and another system substituted. 
In the remainder the old system has been so extensively modi- 
fled that it could hardly be recognized by a lawyer of the 
eighteenth century, if one of them could come back to us. Al- 
most any department of the law which may be examined will 
be found to have been greatly modified in comparatively recent 
times. Everywhere it is progress and development. Indeed, it 
could not be otherwise, for the progress of society brings the 
necessity for new regulations. 

I have called your attention to the foregoing familiar ex- 
amples of changes in the law for the p of showing how 
plastic and variable is the great body of rules with which we 
have to deal, and which we are too apt to regard as un- 
changeable. And just here we meet with a fact of much 
significance. The law is necessarily the result of experience, 
"and there can be no experience until after the event. So we find 
that when some material change has occurred, some new in- 


stitution has sprung up, the necessity for new rules to govern 
the relations of men to the new institution becomes gradually 
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apparent, and there is always:an-vinterval of time, greater or 
less, between the advent of the new state of affairs and the 
adaptation of the law to it; meaniime, the necessity for such 
new law is felt by the pegple, and. more or less trouble jg 
caused ‘by the want of it. Sometimes the necessary alteration 
can be effected by judicial decision, but this is necessarily q 
slow process, for cases must arise and be tried and determined 
before any new rule or modification of an old one can be 
brought about. Resort muist frequently be had to the swifter 
process of legislation. In either event, it has always seemed 
to me to be one of the duties of our profession to welcome and 
assist the adjustment of such changes, rather than to resigt 
them; and much of what I have said has been preliminary to 
this observation. 

I have pointed out all these familiar facts for the purpose 
of emphasizing, if I can, the duty of the bar toward the public 
and toward their profession. This part of our duty is too ofteg 
overlooked in the daily routine of business and active profes. 
sional life. When one hag his hands full of an. active practice 
he is not apt to give much time to such matters. We then want 
to know what the law is, and how it applies to the case ip 
hand. Nevertheless, the busiest of us have our hours of leisure 
and our moments when we reflect upon the larger interests of 
the profession. The fact that you have left your respective 
homes and come to meet here to exchange views concerning 
various questions of jurisprudence is conclusive evidence that 
you look upon the law as something more than a mere .neans 
of obtaining a livelihood—as something greater than a simple 
personal interest. It shows that each one of you feels that 
he is a part of a great public institution, as to which he has 
duties other than those he owes to himself and hig clients. 
That you are not unmindful of the fact that you owe your 
official positions and opportunities of the State and are pre. 
pared to discharge your duties in that behalf. It is at such 
gatherings as this that we may consider questions of legal re- 
form; and the point I wish especially to urge relates to the 
spirit in which they shell be met, and to some extent to combat 
that spirit of ultra conservatism which sometimes prevails in 
the profession. 

We live in a progressive age, and we must move with it 
or be left. The moveménts of every department of life have 
been quickened. The time within which any given result can 
be accomplished has, in a great variety of instances, been 
shortened. Nearly all the procesdes of agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, and even socia) life, have been facilitated. The 
same agencies, too, have broadened the fleld of each one’s 
activities. With the aid of the railway, the telegraph and other 
modern instrumentalities, any individual can operate over an 
area which was formerly impossible. Now, it will not do for 
the law to cling to slow and antiquated methods, which were, 
perhaps, the best that could be devised at the time when they 
originated, where others more speedy and just as efficient can 
be substituted. Nor will it do for us to sit down and fold our 
hands and say there is no place for improvement. 

Two evils seem to have afflicted the practice of the law from 
the earliest times, and have come down to us hand in hand. 
One of them is simply delay, and the other the tendency to lose 
sight of the merits of a controversy, because of contests over 
questions of practice, sometimes of a highly technical or even 
trivial character. 

It has always seemed to me that the practice of the !aw 
tends to one’s ideas of the value of time. This is one 
of the few weaknesses of a noble profession, which I am willing 
to admit. We become so accustomed to the delays of courts 
and court officers that we fall into the habit of regarding them 
as a necessary part of the business. There are certainly causes 
enough of delay in the conduct of any case of importance; but 
many of them can be done away with, or their effect lessened 
by activity and energy on the part of counsel. There is often 
one party to a case (the defendant) who is not in a hurry to 
dispose of it. So long as there is nothing done, there can be 
no judgment against him; and counsel for the defense some- 
times resorts to dilatory tactics in the hope of aid from the 
lapse of time and change of circumstances. Such practice 
should never, in my judgment, be encouraged by the *ourt 
The judge has this matter largely under his control. It may 
be that in some cases the docket is so crowded that delays 
are unavoidable. In such cases it becomes a question for the 
Legislature whether relief shall be granted by an increase of 
the judicial force. And whenever such a state of affairs be- 
comes chronic, the voice of the bar should make itself dis- 
tinctly heard in the demand for relief. There is not only a 
great injury to the public in the long delays incident to the 
administration of justice, but a burden is thrown upon the 
judges greater than they should be called upon to bear. Few 
persons outside the profession are aware of the amount of work 
performed by a conscientious judge in a busy court. In “act, 
too many within the profession do not give sufficient heed to 
it. The people see the judge quietly sitting on the bench, listen- 
ing to the testimony or the arguments of counsel; and it seems 
an easy thing to do. They do not see him at chambers poring 
over the papers in the same case, or at home in his library late 
at night, endeavoring to solve the perplexing questions sub- 
mitted. The only source from which the movement for re- 
lief ordinarily originates is the bar, and its members should 
make their voices heard and heeded in all cases where the 
judicial force is insufficient to promptly perform the duties de- 
volving upon it. 

We formerly had a distinguished citizen of Cincinnati who 
was a strong believer in the doctrine of States rights; and it 
is said that he went about with a copy of the Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions of 1798 pasted in his hat. I have some- 
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times thought it would be a good idea if every lawyer and 

should have the words “Life is short” inscribed in the 
game place. The continuous reflection upon that solemn fact 
might do something to quicken the motions of the more de- 
Hberate brethren. ‘There is nothing more trying to the patience 
and temper, or more discouraging to the zeal, of the average 
client than to be met with a series of delays. It would be well 
if we could sometimes view such matters from the standpoint 
of our clients, for, undoubtedly, they do appear very differnt 
to them from what they do to us. The client goes into court 
to recover the money he thinks ig due to him. He is told that 
the law provides him with a remedy in such cases. He wants 
the questions between himself and the defendant decided. In 
cases of the sort of which I am speaking. he is met with delays 
in the service and return of the writ, and delays in making up 
the issue, where a series of motions and demurrers must first 
pe decided. Then, perhaps, his case comes on at the foot of the 
trial calendar, and is crowded over to the next term. Then, 
at last, he secures a trial, and, perhaps, a verdict, over which 
ne rejoices with exceeding great joy, thinking he is at the end 
of his troubles, but soon awakens from that delusion to find 
too often that they have just commenced. A motion for a new 
trial is interposed, which, if granted, involves a repetition of 
the main part of the work, with more delays; if not granted, 
is made, then, basis for an appeal or proceefliing in error. 
The case goes to a higher court—in some States to a court in- 
termediate between the trial court and the court of last re- 
sort; in others, more fortunately organized, it goes at once to 
the Supreme Court. In either event, a long and tedious delay, 
awaiting hearings and decisions, ensues; and, after all is said 
and done, the court of last resort may remand the case for a 
new trial, the whole process to be gone over again. The time 
required to carry a case through ‘the ordinary course of pro- 
cedure to a judgment in the court of last resort varies from 
one to five years. It is seldom less than the former, and in 
the State where I practice. the maximum time named is not 
too much for fhe purpose. These results flow from the fact 
that the dockefs of so many of our courts of error and appeal 
are overcrowd It may well be doubted whether many of our 
clients would undertake to travel this long and weary road 
if they understood at the outset whet was before them; and 
it is quite certain that they hardly ever are willing to under- 
take it a second time, but, after one experience of the kind, 
will make almost any pecuniary sacrifice rather than go into 
court. 

This difficulty about delays in the administration of justice 
is vlosely interwoven with the other difficulty, also apparertly 
inherent in the profession—the spirit of technicality. It is neces- 
sary that we have rules of pleading and practice, and it is 
frequently necessary for the court to determine questions which 
arise when those rules are invoked; but such questions should 
seldom or never be permitted to stand in the way of a decision 
of the merits of the controversy or long to delay it. I know 
the subject is surrounded with difficulties. It may be said that 
if the complaint does not really disclose a cause of action the 
defendant must demur; he cannot do otherwise. That is the 
ordinary view of the profession; but I am not sure that many 
of these preliminary objections may not be dispensed with. If 
there be no cause of action the judge will discover it at the 
trial, and the question as to the nature of the remedy to be ap- 
plied should always be open, so that it can be determined when 
the case is heard, and the pleadings amended to conform to the 
evidence, if need be are, of course, mefe stg ons, 
but they seem to me.d edly worthy of consideration. en 
under the liberal rules of the code adopted in many States from 
that of New York, too much stress is still laid on the form of 
Pleadings. There is still prevailing something of the spirit of 

common law, which elevated special pleading into a science, 
which, apparently in the eyes of practitioners, was of more im- 
portance than the merits of the controversy for the determina- 
tion of which pleadings are supposed to have been invented. 


Under any system much can be accomplished by a judge 
who persistently presses on to the final determination of the 
case, brushing aside all unnecessary formalities, and especially 
if supported by lawyers inspired with a sense of their duty to 
the State and the public—to a sense of dignity of their positions 
as ministers of justice, whose highest duty it ever is to assist 
the court to arrive at a correct conclusion, and to remove ob- 
stacles from its way. 

When we look back into the ancient books of pleading and 
practice we are surprised at the number and complexity of the 
—_ to be observed and rigidity with which they were en- 
orced. When we go still further back and peep into the year 
books, we are often amused at the subtle, ingenious and highly 
technical disputations to be found there. We are.sometimes led 
to suspect that the schoolmen of the Middle Ages, who made 
4 record for subtlety of disputation which no subsequent hair- 
splitter has been able to approach, had somehow left theology 
and taken to the practice of the law. But, after all, are we 
Py much better? A year or two ago I saw what, seemed to be 

table of carefully compiled statistics of points decided by the 
Py of last resort, and it appeared that about 48 per cent. 
all points decided were questions of practice only, not bear- 
directly upon the merits of the case. From this it would 
peg that when a client goes into court he has about an 
ver chance of having hig case decided upon its merits, or 
st Ving it go off on a question of practice in which he has not the 
ightest interest, though he pays for its determination. It may 


Said that if he perseveres the court must ultimately reach 
bo merits of the case. Doubtless. But should he be put to 
at necessity? In many cases it could be avoided, and it hard- 





ly seems creditable to the profession, that after such length of 
study and experience our practice is still in such an unsettled 
condition. 

If our judicial system is to perform its great function as a 
peace preserving agency, controversies must be decided with a 
reasonable degree of promptitude. It is well to strive after 
exact justice, but it is also well to remember that it is no more 
attainable than any other species of perfection in this imperfect 
world. So that whil2 we are endeavoring to reach the ideal con- 
dition, that will unfailingly render justice to all comers, we 
should not forget that we cannot afford to let existing cases 
await the coming of that happy era. The real interest of the 
public is that the controversy shall be ended. In this respect 
the public int2rest varies to some extent from that of the 
parties, though even to them promptness of determination is 
only second to correctness. It is not at all comfortable to be 
kept a long time in a state of doubt about important business, 
and it is not infrequently true that it would be better for a 
party to have his case decided against him at once than to win 
it after a long and harassing fight, during which his attention 
has been diverted from other business, his days and nights 
filled with bitterness and his substance consumed in paying 
costs and expenses. 

In my judgment, it is unquestionably better to take some 
chance of error, and have the dispute promptly terminated, than 
to cause great delay by continuous litigation or research. And 
this brings me to the subject of reviewing courts. To begin 
with, it seems to me that in some of our States we have too 
many such courts. The ideal judicial system is that which will 
secure to the parties one fair trial and one impartial review. If 
they cannot obtain justice in that way, they are not much 
more likely to obtain it by more trials and more reviews, and 
the difficulties of delay and expense arising out of the added 
trials and reviews will more than offset any advantage to be 
gained by them. 

In many of our States there are two courts of review, one 
nbove the other. I regard one of them as unnecessary, except 
in so far as it may be clothed with final jurisdiction. In our 
lederal judicial syetem we have a good example of such an or- 
ganization. The intermediate court, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, is clothed with final jurisdiction in the great majority of 
cases that come before 1t. In this way it has afforded sub- 
stantial :elief to the erewded dockets of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and constitutes a prompt and efficient 
forwna for the determination of a great many cases. Many of 
our States bave grown to the point where a single body of 
judges in the court of last resort cannot dispose of all the 
husiness biought before them, if every dissatisfied suitor in the 
courts below is permitted to bring his case there in the ordinary 
way, any more than a single court or original jurisdiction could 
do all the business of a large and populous district. When 
this state of affairs comes about, the question arises. what 
shall be done for the relief of the Supreme Court? and vari- 
ous schemes have been devised—one of the most ordinary ones 
is the interposition of a court between the Supreme Court and 
that of original jurisdiction. The intermediate court is then 
cluthed with power to hear and render judgment ir. cases on 
error or appeal from the court below, reserving to the Supreme 
Court the pcewer to review such judgments. The principal ef- 
fect of such a system is to prolong litigation. If more than one 
review is desirable, why stop with two, and what reason is 
there for believing that the second review is more correct in its 
results than the first. An intermediate court is often des'r- 
able: tut it should be made the means of cutting off a large 
amount of litigation, which would otherwise go to the Supreme 
Court, or the reasons for its existence are, in my judgment, not 
as rood as those against it. I know of no way in which that 
can be efrectually accomplished, except by so arranging the 
business that the judgment of the intermediate court will he 
fina! as t» a large number of cases, as it is in the Federal 
courts. 

I have heard learned counsel urge that every citizen should 
have the right to carry his case to the Supreme Court, without 
regard to the amount involved; and that to shut out small 
cases would be a discrimination against the poor. Surely this 
proposition will not bear analysis. Prompt trial, simple pro- 
ceedings and early judgment are always favorabe to the poor. 
The rich can submit to the delay and expense of protracted 
litigation, while the poor cannot. Entrance to the court of 
last resort is not a matter of absolute right to any class of 
persons—it is a privilege conferred by law, which may be with- 
drawn by the same power that gave it. All our constitutions 
provide in effect that the citizen shall have the right to a trial 
by a court and jury, or in some cases by a court without a 
jury; but I know of no one which guarantees a right of appeal. 
That is left to the discretion of the Legislature, and there 
are in all our States classes of cases, usually of the minor sort, 
which cannot be carried to the Supreme Court. As to them 
and many others, the judgment of a properly constituted inter- 
mediate court is sufficient. Such court is supreme as to them; 
and i' is no discrimination against any class of persons to pro- 
vide that only cases of im»yortance may be taken to a court 
of last resort, and certain ochers may not, for the parties whu 
may be interested in any sort of litigation are not confined to 
any one class. Petty cases arise quite as frequently among 
the reople of large means as among others. What is wanted ip 
such cases is an impartial tribunal, a swift and decisive judg- 
ment, and very little in the way of review. 

There is another consideration not of such an elevated na- 





ture, hui etill which may be fairly urged to a meeting of law- 
- yers, 4s a reason why they should exert themselves, to shorten 
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legal picceedings. It is distinctly in the interest of the profes- 
sion to dv so. The more prompt and effective the remedy af- 
forded by the courts, the greater inducement to seek their as- 
sistance. On the contrary, delay and uncertainty tend to drive 
business into other channels. The average citizen dreads liti- 
gation, and usually resorts to it only when he has exhausted 
every other possible mode of settling his difficulty. I once 
quoted the maxim that the law affords a remedy for every 
wreng in the hearing of a layman, and he answered, “Oh, that 
is only a legal joke.” That feeling is widespread among our 
citizens, erd what I am urging is that we shall do what we 
can to remove it, and put the transaction of our business upon 
@ more modern footing. I have not the time, nor is this the 
place to suggest changes that will tend to effect that purpose. 
It would kardly be becoming in me to suggest to the bar of 
another State what changes shall be made in their practice to 
produce the two great thinys desired in judicial proceedings— 
prompiness and certainty. 1 can only say that if West Vir- 
ginia has reached the »oint where improvement along these 
lines is unnecessary, she is the only State I know of in that 
happy condition.. I have assumed that in these respects she 1s 
in much the same position as her sister States, and hence have 
ventured on this discussion. 

From what I know of the rractice, I believe the following 
general suggestions not amiss: 

The time for the service and return of writs may in many 
casce be shortened. 

The time for the filing of pleadings and making up the is- 
sue may be shortened. 

Trials should be shorten, 

Tho length of time allowed for appeals and writs of error 
may be shortened. 

As a rv.e. but one appeal or procedings in error should 
He in any case. , ) 

Verdicts should not be set aside, or judgments reverzed 
except for very grave reasons. 

Other similar suggestions may doubtless be made, but 
these are sufficient to indicate the lines along which I think 
the law of practice should progress. 


But let me recur to the feeling of the laity on this subject. 
A year or two ago I saw it stated in an English law journal 
that commercial litigation has almost ceased in T.ondon. 
Among other facts tending to support this conclusion, it was 
stated that two divisions of the courts, especially assigned to 
that class of cases, were almost without business, the cases on 
the docket being so few that the judges were unoccupied a 
large part of thé time. The attention of the bar had been 
formally called to the subject, and they were then investigat- 
ing it with a view to devising some remedy. The cause of the 
existing state of affairs was said to be that the Chamber of 
Commerce and other mercantile bodies of London had estab- 
lished boards, or committees of arbitration, for the settlement 
of disputes among their members, and they much preferred the 
informal hearings and speedy decisions of those bodies to the 
expense, delay and vexation of litigation To such an extent 
had the practice grown, that it was said the majority of co.n- 
mercial controversies arising in that greatest of commercial 
cities were settled in that way. and it was also stated that the 
decisions arrived at in that sutamary manner were quite as 
Satisfactory to the parties as the judements of the courts in 
similar matters. 

Something of the same state of affairs exists in nearly all 
our great cities. The boards of trade, exchanges and chambers 
of commerce have their arbitration committees, and the 
tendency of merchants is more and more to resort to them for 
the settlement of their differences. More than any other class, 
perhaps, they appreciate the value of time, and they much pre- 
fer to take the chances of an incorrect decision, promptly made, 
to being worried and harassed by delay. 


One of the most common complaints maee against the ad- 


ministration of justice by our courts is its uncertainty. Says 
the layman: “One court is constantly reversing another, and 
there is no certainty in them.” Like all similar complaints, it 
is somewhat exaggerated, and yet there is a substratum of 
truth under it. In my judgment, we:have in some parts of the 
country too many reviewing courts; but even where there is 
but one it can cause a great deal of unnecessary trouble. The 
spirit in which a court of last resort comes to the considera- 
tion of a case under review is of the highest importance. Great 
weight should be given to the presumption of correctness which 
goes with the judgment of the court below. It is a rule of 
the law of evidence that the record of a judgment of a court 
of general jurisdiction imports to it the highest degree of verity. 
It is not open to attack by extrinsic evidence, or in any col- 
lateral proceeding, either as to matters of fact or of law. Yet 
somehow they occasionally seem to carry very little weight 
with the courts charged with the duty of affirming or reversing 
the judgments they set forth, and the case uppears to be ccn- 
sidcred as if all the questions are unaffected by anything which 
had gone before. Now surely such a method -annot be cor- 
Tect. The result is to make the original trial of the cause go 
for nothing. I am not speaking now of that class of appeals 
which vacate the judgment of the court below; they must 
necessarily be tried de novo. I speak, rather, of the other class 
in which the question is whether there was such error in the 
proceedings of the court below as to require the reversal of 
the judgment. In some, of our States the former class of ap- 
peals seems to be disappearing from the practice, and the 
tendency is in the right direction. There is little to warrant 
the belief that a second trial of the facts of a case will produce 
any more correct result than the first, certainly not enough to 








offset the additiona] delay, trouble and expense of a second trial, 

We had in Ohio a curious instance of the conservatism of 
the profession in such matters. We formerly had three courts 
there—the Court of Common Pleas, being the court of original 
jurisdiction of causes of nearly every sort; above that the 
District Court, and over all the Supreme Court. When our 
courts were first organized in that way the statutes provided 
for an appeal in all cases triable by jury from the Court of Com. 
mon Pleas to the District Court, where a new jury would be 
impanneled and the case tried de noyv. It was soon discovered 
that the district courts, ‘which were few in number, were 
inadequate to the disposition of the numerous appeals brought 
before them; so an act was passed abolishing the appeal to 
the District Court, and providing for a second trial in the 
Court of Common Pleas. So it came to pass that a party dis. 
satisfied with the result of the first trial had only to file his 
demand for a second trial, and give bond to abide the result, and 
the judgment was vacated eo instanti. Thus all the labor, 
trouble and expense of the first trial went for naught, and the 
parties were put back to the point they had reached when the 
issue was made up. The bond to abide the result of the second 
trial did not preclude the party giving it from seeking the re. 
versal of the judgment at that trial by proceedings in error. 
This absurd system continued to exist for some years, but we 
are now happily rid of it. 

We hear a good deal at times about the doctrine of stare 
decisis. It would be an excellent thing if courts of last resort 
should put more of the spirit of that doctrine into their dealings 
with the judgments of courts below. The judgment should 
stand, unless it can be plainly shown to have been erroneous 
as to the merits of the case, and all merely formal objections 
should be disregarded. In Ohio, reversals by the Supreme Court 
are much less frequent than formerly, and it is a ground for 
sincere congratulation. The necessity of firmness and cer- 
tainty in administering the law seems to become more and more 
appreciated. 

The misleading analogy between a lawsuit and a contest of 
skill or a game of chance, which seems at times to have affected 
the legislation on this subject, does not now so often mislead. | 
think we are all at times affected by the feeling that we 
ought to have another chance; that fortune was against us 
when the other game was played, and we should very much 
like to have another; or, in other words, a new trial; but, all the 
same, the analogy is misleading. A lawsuit is an investigation 
of conflicting claims for the purpose of ascertaining the truth 
and rendering justice. The facts that there are contending 
parties, and that wit and skill often play a considerable part in 
the result, should not blind us to the real nature of the pro 
ceeding, or cause us to resort to considerations applicable only 
to that class of contests, the object of which is to determine 
which of the parties is superior to the other in the matter of 
skill or prowess. 

Connected with this matter of the dealings of courts with 
judgments is the matter of verdicts and their treatment by the 
courts. Are not these too often lightly regarded? The verdict, 
in theory, is the end of the controversy; the judgment or 
dinarilly following as a matter of course. As a matter of fact, It 
is too often the beginning of the serious contest. Now, when 
people have taken the trouble to have a public arbitrament of 
their difficulties, and the questions between them have been 
decided by the unanimous vote of twelve of their neighbors, 
after a patient hearing of all the evidence, under the direction 
of a judge learned in the law, the result should be regarded 
with great respect, and not disturbed except for the gravest 
reason. There has been contention about the jury system for 
centuries: but it now seems as firmly fixed a part of our system 
as any other, despite all the criticisms to which it has been 
subject. It is the popular element of the system, in the sense 
that juries are drawn from and reflect the average sentiments 
of the community. Jurymen view a case from a different 
standpoint from that of either court or counsel. While they 
bring no special skill or training to the task, they are free 
from the shacKles which a technical training seems to impose. 
They bring something of the spirit of a free people, of the 
democracy, into the jury box, and it is notable that the system 
has never flourished except among free people. 

The jury is likely to remain as part of our system, and, = 
myself, I am content that it should be so. It brings the 
ministration of justice home to the people in a way that noth. 
ing else could. It brings popular sympathy and support, bret 
tends to offset any tendency judges may have to sympat 
with wealth and power, as history seems to indicate they 
sometimes do. The criticisms of the jury system consist larf® 
ly of the outcries of disappointed suitors, and of those 
dislike to submit their conduct to the common sense ep 
community. It is to be remembered that the questions of 
are usually the most difficult to determine in the case, 
there is little or no guide for their determination, except reason 
and experience. TI feel quite certain that if the court = 
calle@ upon to decide all the questions left to the jury, 
court would come in for a large share of the complaint now 
directed against the jury. of 

There is one feature of the trial by jury that I am inclin 
to believe might be modified with advantage. I refer to : 
requirement of unanimity. As juries are at present constitu 


in civil cases, the agreement of nine men should be sufficient § 


to produce a verdict. Nearly all our governing bodies decide 


their most important questions by a mere majority. So, too, of 
corporate and other bodies controlling private interests. mer 
a mistrial would be avoided by providing for a verdict by 
smaller number. As it is now, the rule is anomalous, and 
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its origin in peculiar circumstances. We must go far back into 
history to find it—back to the time when juries were summoned 
from the vicinage, because they were supposed to know of the 
parties and their controversy, and were required to decide it 
from their own knowledge, with little or no aid from witnesses. 
They were themselves the witnesses, and were supposed to 
inform each other of the facts, and so to arrive ata conclusion. 
It will be readily seen that under such practice, the require- 
ment of unanimity was a great and necessary safeguard. 
Where twelve men were brought, together with previously 
acquired information and opinions, from which to evolve a con- 
clusion, it was reasonable to require that before any one’s 
rights should be disturbed, they should all agree upon a ver- 
dict. But in modern practice, it is wholly different. Jurors 
are sought for among those who have no previous opinions 
about the case, and are required to base their findings only 
upon the evidence brought before them in open court. The 
original reason for the rule of unanimity has long since dis- 
appeared, and, so far as civil actions are concerned, I am in- 
clined to the opinion that the rule should go with it. It would 
be a change distinctly in the interest of promptness and cer- 
tainty of decision. 


A few words, by way of summary of this somewhat desul- 
tory talk. Our system of the administration of justice is a 
great peace preserving agency, of which the bar constitutes the 
largest and moat influential part. To properly perform its func- 
tions, such a system must provide a speedy and effective remedy 
for every wrong. Rules of administration and procedure are 
necessary; but it not infrequently happens that these become 
more complicated than necessary, so as to cast difficulties in the 
way of attaining the end for which they were instituted. Upon 
the bar rests largely the duty of pointing out and providing a 
remedy for such defects. Delays occur from many other 
cavses; it is the duty of the bar to reduce these as much as 
possible, and to devise ways to prevent their recurrence. Soci- 
ety is constantly progressing, and this progress brings after it 
changes in the law, necessary to adapt it to the new state of 
affairs. But as the alteration of the law can only come after 
experience has shown its necessity, there is always a gap 
which it is the duty of the bar to assist in keeping as small as 
possible, so that the condition of the law may be as nearly 
adjusted to the wants of society as it can be under the circum- 
stances. To do this, the fact of the necessity for occasional 
change must be recognized, and propositions for reform care- 
fully and fairly considered, and not passed by in a spirit of 
contemptuous conservatism. It is to this, the attitude or state 
of mind of the profession on such questions, that I would 
mainly direct your attention, rather than to any particular 
suggestion of reform. Living in on? of the most progressive 
countries of a progressive age, it is necessary that the bar 
should, to some extent, be imbued with the apirit of progress. 
The evidence of this necessity lies all about us. I have sim- 
ply taken the liberty of pointing out some of it. a great deal 
more may be found if any one chooms to look for it. 

If I have said anything in criticism of our profession, it is 
from a friendly desire to see it improve, and not from any 
spirit of antagonism. No one is more firmly convinced than I 
of its usefulness and dignity. In a large sense. a lawyer is a 
minister of justice. I think it is also apparent that he is a 
peacemaker. His business is to settle and adjust controver- 
sies, and to maintain the peace of the community. The 
amicable adjustment of cases is becoming more and more a 
prominent part of a lawyer’s business. Every lawyer's office 
is, to a greater or less extent, a court of conciliation. There 
seems to be a lingering idea among thoughtless people that a 
lawyer is a meddlesome fellow, who goes about stirring up dif- 
ficulties among his neighbors, in order that he may profit by 
them. This notion occasionally makes its appearance on the 
stage, or in works of fiction. As applied to the average Ameri- 
can lawyer, nothing could be further from the truth, whether 
we consider him with reference to the general object of the 
profession, or his individual conduct. In my judgment, he 
need not fear comparison with any class of men whatever. In 
former ages, the world had much of government by priests and 
by soldiers. In the United States we have had something like 
government by lawyers, and I don’t think there is any doubt 
in the opinion of mankind as to which of the three is prefer- 
able. History records that the major part of the work of 
laying the foundations of the republic, was done by 
lawyers, and that at every step of her progress they have occu- 
pied a leading place. Lawyers have thriven best in an atmos- 
Phere of freedom, and have performed mighty works in the 
interest of free government. We might almost be accused of 
an attempt to exploit the work of our professional brethren 
when we cry, as all of us do, 


God save the Republic! - 








HABITS OF OLD ATTORNEYS. 


eats When a young lawyer gets his diploma bearing names and 
ti es of portentious dignity and a big seal in one corner, the 
rst thing he does is to get it framed. Then he begins looking 
@round for a suite of offices, and they are sure to be as elegant, 
ad costly and as ornate as his resources will allow. They will 
ve carved rosewood desks and moquette carpets and magnifi- 
cent bookcases and lots of other things which make the pro- 
spective client open Lis eyes to say to himself: 
“This fellow must be a successful lawyer or he could not 
afford to furnish his offices like this. I guess I’ll stick to him.” 





————— SS 


They didn’t do that some years ago. The old-timers, the 
lawyers who have been practicing in Chicago since the fire, and 
many of whom are at the top of the ladder, did not go very 
heavy on mahogany furniture and costly carpets. Any old 
kind of an office, as long as it had a desk and a few chairs, 
was good enough for them, and a great number of them are of 
the same opinion to-day. They are in the same offices and they 
are using the same furniture, black and time-stained, which 
graced their apartments a quarter of a century ago. They have 
become so attached to the gloomy old quarters and surround- 
ings that they could not be induced to move. In the passing 
years the old offices and their appurtenances have become al- 
most invaluable, through association, and they the attorneys 
stay year after year, while splendid sky-scrapers rear their 
fronts all around them, and hordes of young lawyers move into 
the new offices, piled one above the other up to the clouds. 

There are many reasons for this. onditions have so 
changed in twenty years that the young lawyer starting out 
to-day to hustle for practice is obliged to “put up a front,” as 
the saying goes. He must furnish his offices, of which he has 
several, in style, and even in luxury. The walls must be lined 
with bookcases filled with law books; the chair in which a 
client seats himself to tell hig story must be handsome and 
comfortable. The attorney must have electric push-buttons at 
bis elbow to call a clerk cr a stenographer. Everything must 
be calculated to impress the caller with an idea of the boundless 
wealth and great prosperity of the lawyer, for nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. The impression thus produced on a man 
making his first call upon a young lawyer has in many cases 
induced the client to retain the attorney. Competition is so 
brisk and lawyers are so plentiful that appearances go a long 
way with a man who is undecided about retaining a lawyer. 

But with the old-timers things were different. Those who 
have builded a reputation trade alone upon that, and piace no 
reliance in furniture or surroundings. The visitor to the offices 
of A. S. Trude, the famous criminal lawyer, is at once reminded 
of the office of Mr. Tulkinghorn. In a gloomy old building on 
Clark street, into the interior of which the light of day has 
never penetrated, Mr. Trude has had his office since 1877. The 
office itself has a window looking upon Clark street, and is light 
and cheerful, but the ante-room is dark as a dungeon, lighted 
only by a weak gag jet. The walls of this room are lined with 
bookcases, old and dusty. They are of the old style, without 
doors or other protection for the law books which fill the 
shelves, except a strip of leather extending across the top of 
each shelf to keep the dust from sliding in on the upper 
edges of the books. And the books in the cases are not all de- 
voted to law, nor are they all bound in calf. In the case nearest 
the wall in one of the darkest corners is a complete set of the 
Waverly novels and a Chambers’ “Encyclopedia,” while just 
beside them are several copies of a work entitled “The Stur- 
latta-Stiles Murder,” recalling the sensational crime which 
shocked Chicago years ago, when Theresa Sturlatta went out 
to the Sunnyside Inn on Clark street and killed State’s Attor- 
ney Charles Stiles. 

In the gloom of the old room can be seen an old desk near 
the door of Mr. Trude’s office, a desk of antique make, or at 
least vastly different from the stylish roll-top desks which 
grace the average office. It is now used by Frank Cain, one of 
Mr. Trude’s assistants, and it has a history, for it is the: first 
and only desk Mr. Trude ever bought. Like so many things in 
Chicago, it dates back to the great fire. On the day when 
Chicago was burning A. B. Jenks, who now occupies an office 
adjoining Mr. Trude’s, equally old-fashioned, saved a lot of 
law books from the flames, and started to carry them to.a place 
of safety. His arms were full of books, and he had them tied 
around his neck and stowed away wherever he coukd carry 
them. On Lake street he found a livery stable, and secured a 
buggy into which he dumped the books. Stepping into the 
shafts, Attorney Jenks became his own beast of burden, and 
started down Wabash avenue with the buggy and the law 
books. Mr. Trude then lived at Wabash avenue and 15th 
street, and he was coming north on Wabash avenue when he 
met his friend Jenks and the load of books. 

“Dump those books in my yard, Jenks,” said Mr. Trude, 
“and come back and see the fire.” 

Mr. Jenks deposited the books at Trude’s heme, and the 
next day the two opened a law Office in Mr. Trude’s parier. It 
was necessary to have desks, so they went eut and beught 
two desks, and the one Mr. Trude bought then is the identical one 
now in a dark corner of the old office. 

The desk which Mr. Trude uses is a heavy, cumbersome af- 
fair, with a curved top, which slides back in a solid piece when 
the desk ig opened. It is made of mahogany, with panels and 
carving on the sides, and has seen service fer twenty years. 
It is a relic of some failure, as is most of the furniture in the 
old office. The chair which went with it was on duty for years 
until it lost a castor and got weak in one leg, so that the atter- 
ney had to sit carefully <n one position to keep it upright. 
Finally Mrs. Trude, who has already abhorred the old cffice 
and its musty surroundings, bought a new chair and insisted 
on her husband using it. At one side of the rcom is a high 
desk with a revolving stool in front of it, such as the articled 
clerk always sits at in lawyer’s offices on the stage. The stool 
came from the foreclosure of a west side livery stable, and the 
desk from an equally unromantic source. 

In one corner of the office is a common wocden chair of the 
style known as “barroom,” with a curved wovoden back and 
arm rests. In the seat of the old chair is a bullet hole, and 
there is another story around that. One day years ago an in- 
furiated man with murder in his heart dashed into the office 
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to kill the lawyer. He drew a revolver, but Mr. Trude sprang 
tpon him and seized it. In the struggle the pistol was dis- 
charged and the bullet plowed its way through the chair. Now 
the attorney delights to pass a pencil through the bullet hole 
when telling peopie how near he came to being killed. Beneath 
the old-fashioned desk is a heavy club about two feet long. It 
is made of a hickory limb, roughly fashioned with a jack-knife, 
and is about the size of a policeman’s club. The bark is still on 
one side of the stick, and the handle has been smoothed a lit- 
tle with the knife. With that club a Pinkerton man killed a 
man during the great strike of 1886 at the stock yards, and 
Trude defended the fellow and secured his acquittal. Since that 
time the club, which was the principal evidence, has reposed 
under the desk, but fortunately has never again been called 
into action. 

Luther Laflin Mills has been in his offices on La Salle street 
for twelve years, and he could not be coaxed to move. The 
rooms are dark and a bit dingy. The building ts old-fashioned 
and the woodwork plain and smoky. But the famous attorney 
likes his quarters because of the fireplaces. In every room is 
an open fireplace in which a bright, cheery fire crackles all 
through the gloomy season of the year. The offices are fur- 
nished plainly, and all the appurtenances have been there for 
years. He, too, has a chair with a history. The chair beside 
his desk, which Mr. Mills occupies every day is square, leather- 
covered, mahogany framed. The leather cover of seat and back 
is held by great brass tacks, and the frame is of peculiar shape. 
In 1871 Mr. Mills occupied an office at the corner of Clark and 
Madison streets. Next door was a real estate man who had 
two fancy chairs, and the young lawyer coveted one of them. 
Finally he bought the chair for , and paid for it by affixing 
his notarial seal to deeds at 25 cents apiece, stamping 160 deeds 
to purchase the chair. Since that time he has occupied it. 
When he was elected State’s Attorney, he took the chair over 
to the north side, and installed it in a place of honor in his 
office. When his term was over, back it came to the old office 
on La Salle street, and there it is to-day as good as ever. 

In one corner of-Mr. Mills’ private office is a bust of Daniel 
Webster on a pedestal, and on the mantel is a bust of Seward. 
Both of these he has had for twenty years. On the wall hangs 
a steel engraving of Henry Clay, which has been there since his 
father gave it to him, a quarter of a century ago. Aside from 
these, there is no attempt at decoration. The rooms are a 
trifle dark, but they are pleasant and almost homelike. Every- 
thing about them, from the plain, flat-top desk to the grate 
fire, seems to speak of solidity and age and comfort. They are 
all just as they were years ago, before Chicago thought of hav- 
ing sixteen-story buildings and lightning elevators and electric 
lights. 

Mr. Mills is perfectly satisfied with the old things :hat sur- 
round him. He would not change. He says he stays in the old 
building because he can have the fireplaces, and in the modern 
buildings he would have steam heat. 

“| have always loved a fireplace,” says Mr. Mills; “in fact, 
I was born in front of one. I would not get along without one. 
And then there is a great deal.in associat'on. I have become 
accustomed to all these things, and I like them just as they are. 
With a young lawyer, I suppose, it is different. He must start 
in business with modern ways, just as I did. But a great many 
of the older generation of lawyers seldom make any changes 
or removals. They are satisfied where they are.” 

In this connection every old-time attorney will recall Sohn 
Lyle King, who used to sleep in his office. He was a bachelor 
of peculiar characteristics. loved by those who knew him well. 
He played the violin in his office, and lived there most of the 
time, having no other home and caring for none. Wirt Dexter 
was another well-known attorney, who remained many years 
in one location, surrounded by what he had put in the office at 
the start. Gus Van Buren has been in his present office for 
many years, and there are a dozen other lawyers who do not 
change. 

The modern law office is like everything else modern, it is 
new and smart and up-to-date. But it is a grave question 
whether any better law comes out of it than has gone out of 
the old, dark, low-ceilinged rooms of those who have grown 
gray at the profession.—Chicago Chronicle. 


POWERS OF GOVERNMENT DERIVED FROM 
. CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED. 


C. Arch Williams says in the Chicago “Post” that Dr. Lyman 
Abbott's declaration that government is not derived from the 
governed has vrovoked many replies, but none which deals 
with the question as a legal matter. The following. from 
James DeWitt Andrews, is presented as a careful exposition 
of the American doctrine—which may have a still more ancient 
origin—with the hope that the “pestilent seed” of which Justice 
Wilson speaks may find no root in Western soil: 

“The soundness. of the statement in the preamble of the 
Declaration of Independence that ‘governments devive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, has recently 
been questioned by Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott in a manner which 
has provoked much comment. Dr. Abbott seems to regard this 
declaration of a political axiom as little more than an unmean- 
ing flourish, a glittering generality. I have observed that Dr. 
Abbott is not alone in the belief that it is a fa'lacy. A writer 
in the “Nation,” of June 25, speaking of James Wilson, one of 
the framers of the Declaration, said that ‘he traces law to 
custom and consent. It has been proved over and over again 





















since his time that this is a mere assumption, opposed to facts 
of history.’ 

“The importance of right conceptions of fundamental prin. 
ciples of government cannot be overestimated, and no question 
was regarded as any more fundamental or any more important 
than the one under consideration. It is none the less important 
now, and when its truth is assailed in any quarter, whether in 
the assemblage of avowed anarchists or from the pulpit of the 
professed patriot, the heresy should be pointed out. Once con- 
vince the great mass of the American people that those in 
whose hands the administration of government is intrusted do 
not owe their tenure to the consent of the governed, and you 
have convinced them that they have a just cause for revolu- 
tion, 

“Edward Everett, in his address at Cambridge July 4, 1826, 
pointed out very truly that our ancestors—the same political 
dreamers who framed this preamble to the Declaration of In- 
dependence—engaged in that arduous struggle in defense of a 
principle of English constitutional law. To use his words: 
‘The oppressions which aroused them had assumed in their day 
ro worse form than that of a pernicious principle. No in- 
tolerable acts of oppression had ground them to the dust.’ The 
repeal of the obnoxious legislation preceded the passage of the 
declaratory act. 

“It should be borne in mind that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence did not assert that governments which had before 
that time been established were based upon consent or were 
established in conformity with that principle. The declaration 
is that governments derive their just powers from consent, and 
this consent is the consent of the governed. 

“But the Declaration of Independence did not establish 
government. On the contrary, it renounced allegiance to one 
branch of the recognized government. It did not, however, 
destroy law or disturb the legislative branch then existing in 
all the colonies. 

“Turning from the Declaration of Independence to some 
document which establishes a government, the constitution of 
New York, adopted in 1777, says: 

“*“This convention, therefore, in the name of and by the au- 
thority of the good people of this State, doth ordain, determ!ne 
and declare that no authority shall on any pretense whatever 
be exercised over the people or members of this State, but 
such as shall be derived from and granted by them.’. 

“The language ‘or members of’ reaches the full extent of 
individual consent. The language of the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, adopted in 1780, is still more explicit. Its language is: 

““The body politic is formed by voluntary associat'on of 
individuals. It is a social compact by which the whole people 
covenants with each citizen, and each citizen with the people, 
that all shall be governed by certain laws. * * We there- 
fore * * * enter into an original, explicit and solemn com- 
pact with each other.’ 

“So much for the doctrine during the Revolution. It is 1n- 
portant to observe that in all acts performed, in all declarations 
framed, in all conventions held or public assemblages gathered, 
those acting observe the principle which lies at the foundation 
of our government, namely: No authog'ty is exerc!sed of 
personal right., No act is valid except it be performed in the 
name or by the authority of the people, and has express dele- 
oe or express ratification. Ware v. Hilton. 3 Dale, U. S. 


“One of our greatest jurists says: ‘It is to be remarked 
the consent of the entire body of the people has never been ex- 
pressed, as the people comprise all of the women and children, 
of every age and class.’ But they were not ‘the people’ in this 
sense until the constitution was adopted. A certain number of 
men have assumed to act in the name of all the community.— 
I. Sharswood’s Blackstone, 147. Note 11. Federalist No. 40. 

“But how, says the same author, can the consent of the 
governed be implied if the citizen is coerced to remain a mem- 
ber of the State through all the changes which its form of 
government may undergo—whether with or without his ap- 
probation? It is clear that in any such change he may remove 
himself and his property to another country if he chooses. This 
course ‘was adopted at the period of the American revolution. 
All persons, whether natives of simply inhabitants, were con- 
sidered entitled to make their choice and to have a reasonable 
time in which to remove themselves and dis of or remove 
their property (I. Sharswood’s Blackstone, 47. Note). In order 
to make such persons members of the State there must be some 
overt act of consent on their own part showing an intention to 
assume such a character (3 Peters, 158). This doctrine of con- 
sent by exercising the right of election is the basis of each 
man’s consent to be governed by the laws of the United States. 
And it is historical truth that during the revolution many per- 
sons exercised the right (3 Peters, 160). The treaty of peace 
declared those persons who were at that period of time ad- 
hering to the American Government free from their allegiance 
to the British crown and free to adopt their allegiance to the 
new Government. 

“Justice Wilson thus concludes an exhaustive examinat’on 
of the historical development of the idea of consent in his cele- 
brated lectures to the law students of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity in 1790: 

““T hope I have evinced from authority and from reason, 
from precedent and from principle, that consent is the sole 
obligatory principle of human government and human law.’ 

“These historical documents, judicial decisions and opinions 
of eminent jurists ought to be sufficient to establish the propo- 
sition that Government in the United States was established 
by consent. If the principle has been abandoned it devolves 
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upon those asserting that proposition to show in what manner 
the abandonment has taken place. It has not been my en- 
deavor to show that the principle of consent has been observed 
in other times or in other nations. But it may not be out of 
place to direct attention to the statement of Lord Russell in 
his famous address before the American Bar Association 
August last thet ‘All law is based upon consent.’ 

“Justice Wilson, on the occasion above noted, used these 
significant words: ‘The pestilent seed may seem at present to 
have lost its vegetating power, but an unfriendly season and 
a rank soll may still revive it. It ought to be finally extir- 

ted.’ 
“a “It may be added that the signs of life in this ancient heresy 
should be sufficient cause for its prompt immolation.” 

Doctors differ. Lawyers view the same matter from vari- 
cus points, maybe. And they reach contrary conclusions 
sometimes. The views of lawyers on the “oral instructions” 
have become of the very first interest. Here is a letter that 
ably supports the new contention: 

“Editor of the ‘Evening Post:’ In reply to the letter of 
John Lewson, published in the Bench and Bar column of the 
‘Evening Post’ of Wednesday, Dec. 9, wherein he presents cer- 
tain objections to the changes in our trial system as proposed 
by Mr. Starr, I beg to say that I think he has missed Mr. 
Starr’s point. 

“Before stenography became a part of our court machinery 
all bills of exception, as well as instructions to the jury, had 
to be written out in long hand in order to become part of the 
record. And it was only the written documents in the case that 
came before the Court of Appeals. There was no means of pre- 
serving any oral remarks of court or counse] tending to unduly 
influence the jury. For this reason, as I understand the prac- 
tice, all instructions to the jury were required to be given by the 
court in writing. To expedite the trial work, which under such 
conditions must necessarily have been slow and tedious, it be- 
came the practice for counsel to prepare instructions and sub- 
mit them to the court. But since stenography makes it possible 
to incorporate in the record every remark of court or counsel 
(which is now done) the necessity for this old practice has dis- 
appeared, and it has become a cumbersome and empty form. I 
do not agree with Mr. Lewson, when he says he “does not be- 
lieve that a judge could prepare and give an instruction as good 
as the lawyer employed in the case in the time he would be re- 
quired to frame it.” The court is surely presumed to be as 
learned as counsel. The judge hears all the evidence, and after 
thoroughly weighing and considering it in connection with the 
pleadings, as he would if it devolved upon him to orally instruct 
the jury, I think he could and would so instruct as to cover 
all principles of law involved, and in a manner less liable to 
confuse and more liable to aid the jury than, as a rule, do the 
long series of technical instructions presented in every case of 
any importance—instructions prepared more or less for the 
scrutiny of the Court of Appeals than to enlighten the jury. 

Mr. Starr refers us to the Federal courts for precedents, and 
I think it one well worth considering. 

If Mr. Lewson desires record evidence in support of our con- 
tention, I refer him to the large number of eases reversed by 
our appellate courts because of erroneous instructions given. 

Abolish written instructions, and make our nisi prius courts 
something more than mere preserves of decorum over parties 
preparing cases for courts of appeal. 








ONE HIGH OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES 
WHICH FEW MEN HAVE HELD. 


The office of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was established by the Constitution concurrently 
with the office of President; but while the Presidency has been 
open to all native-born citizens above the age of 35. the office of 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, bestowed usually upon men 
of mature, if not advanced, years, has been held, in fact, by 
seven persons only since the foundation of the Government. 
There have been more than three times as many Presidents. 

John Jay of New York was the first Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. He was appointed by Washington in 1789. 
Judge Jay was at that time only 44 years of age. When he at- 
tained the age of 50 he resigned and retired to private life. He 
died thirty-four years later—in 1829. The second of the Su- 
premeCourt Chief Justices was John Elisworth of Connecticut. He 
was 54 years of age when appointed, and served until 1801, when 
he resigned, resignations from public office being somewhat 
more frequent at that time than now. His successor was John 
Marshall of Virginia, who was 46 years of age when he assumed 
this p»st by appointment of President John Adams; he held it 
uninterruptedly for thirty-four years, until his death in 1835. 
Andrew Jackson appointed his successor, Roger B. Taney of 
Maryland, who held the office until his death, in 1864. Judge 
Taney was 59 years of age when appointed, and 87 at the time 
of hic death. 

No Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, perhaps, had more 
intricate questions to determine or to vote upon in that tribunal 
than did Judge Taney, and his tenure and that of Chief Justice 
Marshal] stretch over nearly one-half of the history of the 
United States as a nation. Chief Justice Taney’s successor was 
Salmon P. Chase of Ohio, who had previously been Secretary 
of the Treasury, and was 56 years of age when appointed. He 
served for nine years, dying in 1873. Mr. Chase was appointed 
by Abraham Lincoln, and it is a part of the political history of 
their day that Mr. Chase was himself a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and had hoped to defeat Mr. Lincoln for the renomina- 
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tion and to succeed him; and later, in 1868, it is known that 
Mr. Chase was a candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency, though he had been one of the founders of the 
Republican party. Chief Justice Chase was succeeded in 1873 
by President Grant’s appointment of another Ohio man, Mor- 
rison R, Waite, who was 57 years of age when appointed, and 
served until , when he was succeeded by the present Chief 
Justice, Melville W. Fuller, appointed by President Cleveland. 
Mr. Fuller is a native of Maine. He was, when appointed, 55 
years of age, and will be 64 on Feb. 11 next. He ig the seventh 
of the Chief Justices of the Supreme Court, and has served, 
thus far, a briefer term than any of his predecessors since 
Chief Justice Ellsworth. 

In addition to the Chief Justices who have served, several 
men have been nominated for the office, but rejected by the 
Senate, which has confirmatory power. The office of Chief 
Justice is by many citizens more highly coveted than that of 
the Presidency. The labor is less, the responsibility much 
smaller, the tenure longer, and the honor an exalted one.—Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Spy. . 








PATENT ATTORNEYS ORGANIZE. 


There was a large meeting of the patent attorneys of Wash- 
ington recently, to perfect the organization of an association 
of patent attorneys, and to consider the subject of the new 
rules which the Commissioner of the Patent Office, with the as- 
sistance of his subordinates, ig now preparing. Mr. James L. 
Norris presided and Mr. Frederick Benjamin acted as secretary. 
The following attorneys were present and took part in the pro- 
ceedings: 

James L. Norris, E. M. Marble, F. W. Ritter, Jr., Ernest 
Wilkinson, H. A. Seymour, W. C. McIntyre, Frank L. Dyer, 
Charles L. Sturtevant, Leonard Huntress Dyer, Hugh M. 
Sterling, Max Georgii, Walter T. Rogers, W. G. Henderson, T. J. 
W. Robertson, Harvey P. Knight, W. E. Dyre, George P. Whit- 
tlesey, Solon C. Kemron, Joseph R. Edson, J. H. Whittaker, E. 
B. Stocking, William H. Doolittle, W. Hunter Myers, Robert J. 
Fisher, W. A. Bartlett, F. C. Somes, W. A. Redmond, Wallace 
Greene, J. F. Beale, W. C. Dodge, Frederick Benjamin and Frank 
L. Brown. A number of attorneys here and elsewhere wrote to 
say they should join the association. Among them was ex-Rep- 
resentative Butterworth. 

A declaration of purposes was presented to the meeting, in 
which it was stated that the objects of the organization were 
“the social enjoyment of its members, raising the standard of. 
character and efficiency of attorneys practicing before the 
Patent Office, and the securing of improvements in the patent 
laws and in the rules and regulations under which they are ad- 
ministered” 

This declaration was signed by all the attorneys present, 
and also by the following, to whom it had been presented: Mar- 
cellus Bailey, Arthur E. Dowell, T. H. Alexander, Thomas E. 
Robertson, Julian C. Dowell, John C. Pennie. 


The following were apgctaned a Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws: Ellis Spear, est Wilkerson, Jesse H. Whittaker, 
Henry A. Seymour, Robert J. Fisher, James L. Norris, Frederick 
Benjamin and a special committee of five was named to consult 
with the Commiggioner of Patents on the new rules. This 
committee consists of Ellis Spear, William Cranch Mcintyre, 
Marcellus Bailey, W. H. Doolittle, William G. Henderson. The 
committee was instructed to report at a called meeting. 

The committee appointed reported, through Gen. Ellis Spear, 
that they had visited the Commissioner, and had been met with 
marked courtesy, and that the Commissioner had shown a dis- 
position to give the attorneys all proper consideration in con- 
nection with a revision of the rules. He was unable to show 
the committee a copy of the proposed revision of the rules, as 
none had yet been printed. It was decided by the meeting to 
send a committee to see Secretary Francis, and secure from 
him, if possible, a hearing on the rules before they should be 
adopted and go into effect. 

Provision was made for a Committee on Practice and Practi- 
tioners, whose duty it shall be to give consideration to ques- 
tions of illegal practice and unprofessional conduct in connec- 
tion with Patent Office business and the fraternity of patent 
lawyers. 

The association membership fee was fixed at ten dollars, 
and the annual dues at the same sum. It is proposed by the 
association to establish a library for the use of local attorneys 
and for those attorneys who visit the city from abroad. During 
the discussion it was brought out that the uniform practice of 
the commissioners of the Patent Office had been to consult the 
attorneys in framing new rules. So, too, the House and Senate 
committees on patent, and the judiciary committees of those 
bodies had consulted them in matters of patent legislation. 

Commissioner of Patents Seymour has been for some weeks 
quietly effgaged in formulating new rules of practice in the 
Patent Office. None of the patent attorneys was ap- 
prised of his intention until a short time ago, when the fact 
was acccidentally divulged. The report caused dismay, and 
some of the attorneys in Washington go so far as to intimate 
that the Commissioner intended to spring a surprise on them 
by having the new rules presented to Secretary Francis and 
adopted before the attorneys who practice in the Patent Office 
could be heard in the matter. : 

Only the examining corps has thus far been called into 
the confidence of the Commissioner of Patents in relation to the 
matter, and it is through some of its members that the work 
of the Commissioner was divulged. 
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Commissioner Seymour Saturday frankly admitted that it 
was true that he was at work amending the rules of practice, 
most of which had been in existence for upward of forty years. 
As to the nature of the changes in the rules, the Commissioner 
said that he could not make that public at present, but hoped 
to be able to do so in about two weeks. He remarked that he 
had cut the rules down from to 95 in number, and that in 
the work of codification he had purposely avoided consulting 
the patent attorneys of the District, and for obvious reasons. 
Nevertheless, the attorneys of the District propose to be heard 
in the matter. Yesterday forenoon a number of them met at 
the office of a prominent attorney on F street for the purpose 
of taking concerted action in the matter. 

After some deliberation, it was decided to appoint a com- 
mittee of leading attorneys, hereafter to be named, to call upon 
Secretary Francis, and ask him to grant them a hearing before 
the rules are finally adopted. 








RECENT DECISIONS OF THE VARIOUS STATE 
TRIBUNALS IN THEIR COURTS OF 
LAST RESORT. 


Discharging a jury during the.process of a criminal trial 
upon information by telephone that one of the jurors is sick, 
and without further proof of that fact, is held, in State v. Nel- 
son (R. 1.), 33 L. R. A. 559, to constitute a bar to a second trial 
under a constitutional provision against second trial for the 
same offense after acquittal. 


The right of jurors to take into account their experience and 
relations among men in determining the credibility of witnesses 
is expressly upheld in Jenney Electric Company v. Branham 
(Ind.), 33 L. R. A. 395. : 

A man who burns his own house is held, in People v. De 
Winton (Cal.), 33 L. ‘R. A. 374, to be guilty of arson only when 
some part of the house at least was in the possession of an- 
other person. ‘The California statutes are said not to have 
changed the common law on this point. 

The effect of the minority of a promisor on the liability of 
one who guarantees his contract is considered in Brown v. 
Farmers & Merchant’s National Bank (Tex.), 33 L. R. A. 359, 
holding that the minority does not so far render the infant’s 
contract void that the guaranty will become an original and not 
a collateral promise under the statute of frauds. 


An order by a consignee of goods to a carrier for the de- 
livery thereof on payment of freight charges is held, in Jeffris 
v. Fitchburg R. Co. (Wis.), 33 L. R. A. 351, to give no greater 
right to the carrier than the consignee had as against a claim of 
stoppage in transitu. 


A chattel mortgage to secure a pre-existing debt is held, in 
Knowles Loom Works v. Vacher (N. J.), 33 L. R. A. 305, to be, 
within the meaning of a recording law, a mortgage in good 
faith which may have priority over an unrecorded contract of 
sale by which the mortgagor acquired the property, but of which 
the mortgagee had no notice. The note to this case presents 
the authorities on the effect of a pre-existing debt as a con- 
sideration for a mortgage as against other creditors or equities. 


A decision of interest to every lawyer and thousands of 
litigants in the State was handed down by the New York Court 
of Appeals recently. In a measure, the decision determines what 
appeals from decisions of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court will be heard by the Court of Appeals. Applications have 
been made to the Court of Appeals to hear appeals from de- 
cisions of the Appellate Division in the cases of Sciolina agt. 
the Erie Preserving Company, Stiver agt. the New York Central 
Railroad Company and Niendorff agt. the Manhattan Railway 
Company. The court handed down a decision to-day denying 
the applications, and Chief Justice Andrews wrote the opinion, 
in which all of the other judges concurred. Judge Andrews 
said in part: 

The three cases above mentioned are actions brought to re- 
cover damages for personal injury caused by negligence, in each 
of which a verdict was recovered, and the severa] judgments 
entered thereon have been affirmed on appeal by unanimous de- 
cision of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court in the de- 
partments respectively in which the cases were pending. After 
such affirmance, application was made in behalf of the respec- 
tive defendants to the proper Appellate Division for a certificate 
certifying that in its opinion a question of law was involved 
which ought to be reviewed by the Court of Appeals, and in 
each case the application was denied. The respective defend- 
ants have now applied to me, under sub. 2 of section 191 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure, as amended by chapter 559 of the 
Laws of 1896, for leave to appeal to the Court of Appeals. I am 
of the opinion that these applications should be denied. 

The amended section of the code under which the application 
is made declares that no appeal shall be taken to the Court of 
Appeals in certain specified cases, and, among others, from a 
judgment of affirmance in an action to recover damages for a 
personal injury, ‘where the decision of the Appellate Division is 
unanimous, unless such Appellate Division shall certify that, in 
its opinion, a question of law is involved which ought to be re- 
viewed by the Court of Appeals, or unless, in case of refusal so 
to certify, an appeal is allowed by a judge of the Court of Ap- 


The decision then reviews the circumstances under which 
the Appellate Divisions were created, and gives detailed rea- 
sons for denying the applications. 











SYLLABI—DIGEST. 


An Accurate and Com Im t Point of Interest to Com. 
Current Cases decided 


; 8. Ww. ¥ w 

— stephen ti. Rep., Southern Reporter; Cir. 

Jirouit Court of A: iss Sap. Supreme Comet: 4 ., Appellate Court; Oh., Chan 
cery Court; N Y.8. Rep., New York State Re r. 


(Ce THE FULL TEXT OF ANY CASE CITED IN THE COLUMNS OF THIS JOURNAL 
WILL BE FURNISHED AT REASONABLE RATES 


ABATEMENT AND REVIVAL. 


Suit for dower, rents and profits, survives upon death of widow 
to her personal representatives. Lyndev. Wakefield, (Mont.) 
47 Pac. Rep. 5. 

The court is empowered under sec. 757 of the code, to exercise 
its discretion in granting or denying a motion to continue 
an action apparently abandoned. Supreme Co Special 
Term, 1896 (N. Y.), Shipman v. Long Island R. RB. Co., 17 
Misc. 102; 39 N. Y. Supp. 498. 

Pending action on note where judgment recovered in another 
State, it bars the further —— of the action. Swed- 
ish- American Nat. Bank v. kinson Co., (N. D.) 69.N. W. 455. 

In a suit to collect taxes, held, that on death of defendant 
uty revived in name of heirs and devisees. State ex rel 

auer v. Edwards, (Mo.) 38 8. W. 73. 
ADVERSE POSSESSION. . 


Entry under sheriff’s deed conveying tenants interest sold under 
execution changes tenant and does not initiate on adverse 
possession. Church v. Shultes, 4 App. Div. 378; 38 N. Y. 


Supp. 842. 

Accom cated by possession and ‘unregistered deed, is color of 
title. Urley v. Wilmington § W. K. Co., (N. C.) 258. E. 1021. 

One occupant cannot be tacked to another through whom he 
claims. Garrett v. Weinberg, (S. C.) 268. E. 3. 

Claimant of adverse possession must show continuously adverse 
for requisite period. Ryan v. Schwartz, (Wis ) 69 N. W. 178. 

Persons who enter and hold possession and claiming title as sole 
heirs to other heirs is adverse. Westinf v. Green, 
(C. C.) 76 Fed. 925. 

APPEAL. 

It is only in cases of substantial conflict of evidence that the 
rule applies that the verdict will not be disturbed. State v. 
Virginia § T. R. Co., (Nev.) 46 Pac. Rep. 723. 

Conflicting evidence will not be reviewed if there is sufficient 
evidence to sustain the verdict. Houk v. Bransom, (Ind. 
Rogers v. Cen- 


App.) 45 N. E. 78. 

Relief can only be afforded to those who appeal. 
tral Loan & Trust Co., (Neb.) 68 N. W. 1048. 

Unless the record shows that the answer would have been 
favorable to appellant the exclusion of a [wa will not 
be removed. orton v. Heidarn, (Mo.) 37 8. W. 504. 


No waiver of legal service is made by ing to serve case on 
—— at a given time. v. Smith, (N. C.) 2 


Mere existence of errors prejudicial to the particular parties 
does not of iteelf warrant the allowance of an appeal. 
Sciolina v. Erie Co., 151 N. Y. 50. 

Unless all the ies interested are joined in, writ of error on 
an order of distribution among lien claimants it will be dis- 
missed. Crause vr. Lewis, (N. J. wae) 35'Atl. 906. 

Alimony and counsel fees granted is discretionary yet review- 
able on appeal. Sup. Ct. 1896. Patterson v. Patterson, 4 
App. Div. 146, 38 N. Y. Supp. 637. 

If on hearing application is not made it must be enforced b 
motion. Co. Ct. 1896. Frost v. Frost, 16 Misc. 430, 39 N. Y. 








reviewed 
There can be no appeal from an order vacating judgment for 
— in ejectment. astman v. Gurrey, (Utah) 46 

ac. 828. 

Appeal on motion will be dismissed where the record shows no 
final judgment. Thiessen v. Riggs, (Idaho) 46 Pac. 829. 
Even without his authority one of several defendants may be 
+e 2 plaintiff in error. Christy v. Marmon, (Ill.) 45 

1 


Supp. 856. 
If the motion for a new trial is on legal oun porely, may be 
. Davis v. Cook, (8. D.) 69 N. W.1 


. E. 150. 

If no error of law has been made on finding of question of fact 
the finding will not be disturbed. dye v. , (Pa.) 35 
Atl. Rep. 957. 

The facte as found by a court of claims are as conclusive as & 
verdict of a jury. Stone v. United States, Sup. Ct. Rep. 71. 


APPEAL AND ERROR. 


Harmless incompetent evidence is no und for reversal. 
ton Transp. Co. v. Bassett, (Ca).) 46 Pac. Rep. 907. 

A reversal that will effect persons not parties on “pea! will be 
dismissed. Breneman v. Burr, (Kan. App.) 46 Pac. 968. 

Proof is on him who claims waiver of service of paper. Williams 


Un- 





v. Pitt, (Fla.) 20 So. 936. 
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A party in default cannot a . Matter of Peekamose Fishing 
Club, 5 App. Div. 283 ; 39 N. Y. Supp. 124. 

If the aggregate of all claims is $500 the debtor may appeal in 
a go suit. Adm’r v. Clark's Representative, (Va.) 25 
8. E. 1013. 

Unless the judge’s attention is called to omissions in a charge, 
they are waived. Carthy v. Shoemaker, (N. C.) 268. E. 44. 

Unless excepted to the overruling of an application for con- 
ao cannot be reviewed. State v. Powers, (Mo.) 8. 


No objection can be made by defendant for the first time that 
persons ae te were not parties. Clarkev. O’ Rourke, 
(Mich ) 69 N. W. 147. 

Assignments are waived that are not noticed in the brief. 
Childress v. Smith, (Tex. Civ. App.) 37 8. W. 1076. 

Evidence not objected to below will not be considered on ap- 
peal. Titlow v. Cascade Oatmeal Co., (Wash.) 47 Pac. 19. 

A question of law arises for the court where there is no evidence 
to support a verdict. Lydecker v. Village of Nyack, 6 App. 
Div. 90; 39.N. Y. Supp 509. 

Assignment to delay creditors is equally as void as oe made 
to defraud them. Buell v. Rope, 6 App. Div. 113; N. Y. 
Supp. 479. 

Motion overruled for a new trial by a Federal court cannot be 
assigned aserror. Philip Schneider Brewing Co. v. American 
Ice Machine Co., (C. C. A.) 77 Fed. 138. 


ASSIGNMENT FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS. , 


A surviving partner mortgaging entire stock of merchandise of 
firm does not constitute a general assignment. Burchinell 
v. Koon, (Colo, App.) 46 Pac. Rep. 932. 

A conveyance of assignment will not be declared void because 
of a provision inconsistent with the statute. Reesev. Platt, 
(Kan. App.) 46 Pac. 990. 

Mortgage and an assignment in effect constituting general as 
signment with preference, it is void. Creglow v. Creglow, 
(lowa) 69 N. W. 446. 

In action on note against assignors, assignee has right to be 
made a party. — Ct. 1896. Br ag ee . - ¥: v. 
Hag , 4 App. Div. 52; 38 N. Y. Supp. ‘ ‘iv. 
Pro. 332 r 


Death of assignee trust veste in Sapreme Court which may ap- 
point substitute. Matter of Tausey, 2 App. Div. 569, (N. Y.) 
37 N. Y. Sapp. 1025, 74 St. Rep. 319. 

Assignment bringing to bonds of trustee property mortgaged 
court may direct application of proceeds in payment of 
claims according to priority. Namrick v. Loring, (Ind. Sup.) 
45 N. E. 107. 

Refusal by creditor to accept compromise is held not to lese his 
right by failure to file claim within statatory time. Ameri- 
can Exchange Nat. Bank v. Walker, (Ill.) 45 N. E. 271. 


ATTACHMENT. 


Signature of officer is not attached to affidavit but is succeeded 
by an order for issuing of writ, the writ is not void. State 
v. Downing, (La.) 20 So. Rep. 907. 
Opinion of affiant is not a fact that will sustain an attachment. 
First Nat. Bank fog: Falls v. Wallace, (N. Y.) 4 App. 
Div. 382; 38 N. Y. Supp. 851. 
neral statement, ‘“‘the defendant had assi 
erred his pro 
insafficient a! 


The ed and trans- 
y with intent to defraud his creditors,” is 


davit. Steinhardt v. Turk, (N. Y.) 18 Misc. 


Rep. 350. 

Hearsay statements not sufficient upon which to base attach- 
ment. New Rochelle Coal & Lumber Co. v. McGraw, 3 App. 
Div. 252, (N. Y.) 38 N. Y. Sup. 353, 73 St. Rep. 671. 

No valid lien is acquired by creditor attaching property until 
he bas exhausted remedy under mortgage held by him. 
Chicago Title & Trust Co. v. O’ Marr, (Mont.) 46 Pac. 809. 

The courte jurisdiction attaches to non-resident by virtue of 
seizure of pro of non resident in Georgia. Zarle v. 
Sayre, (Ga.) 25 8. E. 943. 

Attachment issued by justice binds A ne of defendant from 
time writ comes into hands of officer. Merriman v. Sarlo, 
(Ark.) 37 8S. W. 879. 


BANKS AND BANKING. 


It is held that bank holding check for collection is liable to 
original owner of check on the intermediary’s insolvency. 
—e_ Bank v. Citizens Nat. Bank, (N. C.) 25 8. 

. . 971. 

Bank with note for collection which fails to notify endorsers of 
non-payment is liable for fall amount to owner. Merchants 
State Bank v. State Bank of Phillips, (Wis.) 69 N. W. 170. 


CARRIERS. 


Sach light is only required to be furnished by carriers as will 
by ordinary case show passe that it is a platform used 
= ae. Louisville & N. R. Co. v. Ricketts, (Ky.) 37 


it is the 
C. R. Co. 


Pp q 

The presentation of a mutilated ticket by a passe 
te of the conductor to receive it. _o r T. 
v. Crone, (Tex. Civ. App.) 37 8. W. 1074. 





It is for the jury to say whether a passenger riding on the front 
platform of a car is negligent. Bailey v. Tacoma Traction 
Co., (Wash.) 47 Pac. 241. 
No power is delegated to the Inter state Commerce Commission 
to fix rate. Inter-state Commerce Commission v. Cincinnati, 
N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co., (c. C.) 183 Fed. Rep. 183. 
Common carrier may limit liability and by cuntract may fix sum 
beyond which it will not be liable. Jones v. N. Y., L. E. ¢ 
W. oe = Co., 3 App. Div. 341; 38 N. Y. Supp. 284, 73 St. 
negligence per se in assisting another on or off a 
moving a station after it has started. Houston ¢ 
T. Ry. Co. v. Stewart, (Tex. Civ. App.) 37 8. W. 
CERTIORARI. 


The contention that judge of lower court was not qualified as 
to citizenship is not sufficient to t certiorari. State v. 
Recorder of t District, (La.) 20 So. Rep. 908. 
Judgment in justice court rendered against defendant without 
being afforded opportunity to obtain testimony, relief will 
be granted by certiorari. State v. Frederick, (La.) 21 So. 23. 
CHATTEL MORTGAGES. 


Mortgage for greater amount than is owing to secure indebted- 
ness and future advances held not valid. Bane v. Harizell, 
(Kan. Sup.) 46 Pac. 961 

No demand is necessary before foreclosing a chattel mortgage. 
Budweiser Brewing Co. v. Capparelli, (N. Y.) 16 Mise. 502; 
38 N. Y. Supp. 972. 

A valid chattel mortgage in Iowa, where it was executed, if in- 
valid in Texas. cannot be inforced there. Fowler v. Bell, 

Where m mae or of chattele b t retai i 
ere mor of ¢ s by agreement retains possession 
of property and deeds with it as his own, mortgage as to 
creditors is void Zimmer r. Hayes, (N. Y.) 8 App. Div. 34; 

Mestennia ts Dae of mortgaged property on breach of 

Mortgagee in possession mort, Pp’ on breach o 
condition entitled to on until mortgage debt is paid. 
People’s Sav. Inst. of Erie County, Pa., v. Miles, (C. C. A.) 

—.. —;™ ds acquired property held to be valid 

Mortgage of afterwards acqui ro valid. 
y =A v. Atlantic Elerator Co., Atinn ) 69 N. W. 1. : 

Mortgage on growing crop of grain which is filed is constructive 
sete grain is threshed and removed from land. 
Same case. 


Lien is not waived by creditor attaching debters property 
while mortgage is in force. Chicago § Trust Co. v. 
O’ Marr, (Mont.) 46 Pac. 809. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


Legislature has power meeting act of laborer’s lien, if repeal 
effects no vested rights. National Bank of Jacksonville v. 
Williams, (Fla.) 20 So Rep. 931. 

It was held that a trial, under an indictment for murder in 
second degree by 1 was constitutional. State v. 
Bates, (Utah) 47 Pac. 78. 

CORPORATIONS. 


On payment of subscription a receiver may deliver’ stock to 
subscriber. Chattanooga, R. § C. R. Co.v. Warthen, (Ga.) 
ee eee “ - nits lia te 

Conveyance of property by corporation which is insolven 

refer phn sg is invalid. Fowler v. Bell, (Tex. Sup.) 37 
. W. 1058. 

A stock certificate cancelled by a corporation, and another 

issued to assignee under a forged assignment, will be re- 
uired to re-issue certificate to original owner. Chicago 
Edison Co. v. Fay, (Ill.) 45 N. E. 534. 

He who deals with a corporation admits of its existence. Plum- 
mer v. Struby-Estabrook Mercantile Co., (Colo. Sap.) 47 
Pac. 294. 

No defense can be made by ooo against note executed 
by directors authority held by bona fide endorsee for value 
before maturity. Kneeland v Braintree St. Ry. Co., (Mass.) 
45 N. E. 86. 

A note of third person 
without ial aut 
45 N. E. 243. 

The corporate existence cannot be questioned by one dealing’ 
with corporation. Fayetteville Waterworks Co. v. Tillinghast, 
(N. C.) 25 8. E. 960. 

Subscriber to original shares of stock is not compelled to accept 
shares issued to another subscriber. K C. G. & L. 
R. Co. v. City of Knozrille, (Tenn. Sup ) 37 8. W. 883. 

CRIMINAL LAW. 


Finding of jory. is conclusion where evidence of insanity is con- 
flicting. le v. Larrabee, (Cal.) 46 Pac. Rep. 922. 
It is error to admit as res gestae, statements of observers of 
— not participants in the act. State ». Ramsey, (La.) 
904 


aranteed by manager of a corpcration 
rity isinvalid. Dobson v. Moore, (Tll.) 


Instructions will not be reviewed which have not been ex- 
cepted to. State v. Inks, (Mo.) 37 8. W. 942. 

Flight of. accused may be considered by a jury as acircumstance 
to prove guilt. Allen v. United States, 17 Sup. Ct. 158. 
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The state has no right to accuse an individual of crime and de- 
tain him and unreasonably delay his trial, a day over two 
months is too long. Matter of Klein, (N. Y.) 17 Misc. 107; 
39 N. Y. Supp. 873. 

Court may limit number of impeaching witnesses defendant 
may use. State v. Beabout, (lowa) 69 N. W. 429. 

Where there is no diligence shown in procari 
covered evidence, new trial is properly re . 
State, (Tex. Cr. App.) 38 8. W. 37. 

Statute forbidding the doing of a certain thing no mention \be- 
ing made as to intent, not necessary to prove criminal in- 
tent. State v. Zichfeld, (Nev.) 46 Pac. 802. 

Within courts discretion to direct that two defendants separately 
indicted shall be tried together. Commonwealth v. Seeley, 
(Mass.) 45 N. E. 91. 

In pce the jury it is not necessary that all the words as 
w in the statutary difinition of the offense be used. 
State v. McDonald, (Utah) 46 Pac. 872. 

Objection to indictment charging two offenses can be raised by 
demurrer. Sturgeon v. Commonwealth, (Ky.) 37 8. W. 679. 

Because accused was not asked whether he had anything to say 
before sentence was passed upon him is no ground to set 
aside convietion. State v. Nagel, (Mo.) 37 8. W. 821. 

There is no error in refusing to permit the examination of a 
witness on cross-examination on a voluntary statement. 
Jackson v. Commonwealth, (Ky.) 37 8. W. 847. 

It is error to pick out a particular witness for defense and cau- 
tion jury as to his credibility. Aryabright v. State, (Neb.) 
69 N. W. 102. 

DAMAGES. 


The removal of the limitation by constitution on all sums re- 
coverable for personal injuries, appellate courts must rigid- 
ly scan awards of juries. Seeley v. N. ¥Y.C.g H.R. R. R 
Co., (N. Y.) 8 App. Div. 407; 40 N. Y. Supp. 866. 

In action for breach plaintiff must furnish data enabling jury 
to determine exact damage. Indiana Canning Co. v. Priest, 
(Ind. App.) 45 N. E. 618. 

Evidence of the financial condition of defendant is admissable, 
if exemplary damages may be awarded. Courvoisier v. 
Raymond, (Colo. Sup ) 47 Pac. 284. 


DEEDS. 


Delivery of deed by grantor to third person with request upon 
grantors death to deliver to grantees, will pass title upon 
delivery to such third person. Stout v. Rayl, (Ind. Sup.) 45 
N. E. Rep. 515. 

After sale of land on execution, a quit claim deed by husband, 
only conveys his right of redemption. Lynde v. Wakefield, 
(Mont.) 47 Pac. 5. 

It is held not to be void as a conditional testamentary devise, 
where recital of deed was that it is to take effect at grantors 
death. Harshbarger v. Carroll, (Tll.) 45 N. E. 565. 


DIVORCE. 


Case dismissed brought by the wife, before the issues have been 
joined, there can be no decree for wife’s attorneys fees 
‘against husband. Carden v. Carden, (Tenn. Ch. App.) 37 
S. W. Rep. 1022. 

Until a definite intention to locate here, a person coming to the 
state does not become a resident. Luce v. Luce, (Wash.) 
47 Pac. 21. 

Amonnt allowed for alimony and attorney’s fees is di-cretional 
with court. Brasch v. Brasch, (Neb.) 69 N. W. 392. 


EQUITY. 


Issues of fact may be ordered tried by a jury in the discretion 
of the court. MacLillan v. Seim, (Kan. Sup.) 46 Pac. 959. 

In an action in equity it is sufficient that a ground for relief 
exists at the time of trial. Warnier v. Boessneck, (N. Y.) 5 
App. Div. 240; 39 N. Y. Supp. 141. 


EVIDENCE. 


Family bible record, it was held is admissable for the purpose 
of proving age and name of child. People v. Ratz, (Cal.) 46 
Pac. Rep. 915. 

Non-expert witnesses cannot testify as to laws of another state. 
City Sav. Bank v. Kensington Land Co., (Tenn. Ch. App.) 37 
8. W. 1037. 

Where there is no mistake or fraud a party to written contract 


newly dis- 
Carico v. 


cannot testify as to his understanding of it. Gaither v. 
Daugherty, (Ky.) 38 8. W. 2. 
Charges transferred from slips of paper to day book, is a book 


of original entry. Plummer v. Struby-Estabrook Mercantile 
Co., (Colo. Sup.) 47 Pac. 294. 

It is no abuse of discretion by trial court in permitting witness 
to testify as an expert. New Jersey Zinc g Iron Co. v. Lehigh 
Zine § Iron Co., (N. J. Err. & App.) 35 Atl. 915. 

Entries in books not made by witness he cannot testify to. 
Mills v. McMullen, 4 App. Div. 27; 38 N. Y. Supp. 705, 74 
St. Rep. 165 : 

A party’s conduct in another similar transaction cannot be 
shown. Brown v. Barse, (N, Y.) 3 App. Div, 257; 38N. Y. 

Supp. 400, 73 St. Rep. 769. 





If no pet existe in a contract parol evidence is inadmiss- 
able to explain it. Hutchinson v. Root, (N. Y.) 2 App. Div. 
584; 38 N. Y. Supp. 16. 

Witness cannot testify that fire which destroyed plaintifts Sob 
erty in his opinion was started on defendants land. lig 
v. Boyce, (Mich.) 69 N. W. 21. 


Acco k is not admissable to prove from the absence of 
entry therein that certain money was not paid. Ril-y r. 
Boehm, (Mass.) 45 N. E. 84. 
Oral evidence is not admissable to vary an unimbiguous written 
agreement. Rennon v. Bailey, (Tex. Civ. App ) 37 8. W. 776. 
EXECUTION. 


In suit to force application of proceeds of sale under execution 
to claim for wages, complaint must allege notice given to 
execution debtor. Ta v. Hill, (Cal.) 46 Pac. Rep. 922. 

Because not signed officially, yet if it recites the facts, a sheriff's 
deed is valid. Benson v. Cahill, (Tex. Civ. App.) 37 8. 


- 1088. 
Levy on land is not invalidated by the officer omitting to in- 
dorse on writ ‘‘no goods.” Wheel: , L. BE. § P. Coal Co. vr. 
First Nat. Bank, (Ohio) 45 N. E. 630. 
EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS. 


Under Rev. st., c. 65, sec. 28, distribution may be ordered by 
the jadge without aid of appraisers, if it can be executed 
with certainty. Hurley v. Hewitt, (Me.) 35 Atl. > 1026. 
» In a suit to enforce payment of legacy an executor is nots 
proper party. Inre Hartzell’s Estate, (Pa.) 35 Atl. 1051. 
Taxes accruing subsequent to testators death must be paid from 
the income. Matter of Young, (N. Y.) 17 Misc. 680. 
Judgment against executor constitutes no lien against property 
of estate. Prefontaine v. McoMicken, (Wash.) 47 Pac. 231. 


FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCES. 


Sale assailed for fraud all the facts and circumstances may be 
shown by the purchaser in connection with sale. Levy v. 
Scott, (Cal.) 46 Pac. 892. 

A conveyance is fraudulent which is made to protect on 
interest against a pending suit. Thompson v. inson 
(Me.) 35 Atl. 1002. 

To secure payment for services a mortgage executed by father 
to son is not void for the reason that part of claim is barred 
by limitation. Wilson v. Jones, (C. C.) 76 Fed. 484. 

A corporation may prefer a creditor if his claim is bona fide. 
Mason v. Fischer § Burnett Lumber Co., (Miss.) 21 So. 5. 


GUARDIAN AND WARD. 


Deceased guardian’s sureties are liable for failure of guardian 
to collect note while maker was solvent. Amesv. Williams, 
(Miss.) 20 So, 877. 
Where a sale is neither reported or confirmed a guardian’s deed 
for sale of land under order probate court, void. Hicks 
v. Blakeman, (Miss.) 21 So. 7. 
HOMICIDE. 


Particular cases cannot be testified by an expert on insanity. 
People v. Holmes, (Mich.) 69 N. W. 501 

Jury must be summoned to determine — upon oe of guilty 
for murder. Martin v. State, (Tex. Cr. App.) 38 8. W. 194. 

Character of wife is inapplicable to reduce crime from assault 
with intent to kill to aggravated assault, on trial of husband 
for assault with intent to kill his le. Meyer v. State, 
(Tex. Cr. App.) 38 8. W. 193. 

A threat made should indicate an intent to take the life of the 
rage ~— tened to be admissable. State vr. Compagnet, (La.) 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
Husband may bring action against a druggist who sells opium 
to wife in violation of husband’s order. Halleman v. Hard- 

ward, (N. C.) 25 8. E. Rep. 972. 
Lands of husband and his wife included in one to se- 
cure husband’s debt, on Lr ry We land sh first be 


sold. Shew v. Call, (N. . 
A physician who has neglected to perform the daty im by 


cal treatment of wife, can only be sued by husband. 
Dashiell v. Griffith, (Md.) 35 Atl. 1094. 
Wife’s ——_ property not liable for community debte con- 
y 


— - usband. Goodfellow v. Le May, (Wash.) 47 

‘ac. 25. 

Wife’s separate property is liable for joint judgment against 
herself a—_ husband. Adcock v. Mann, (Tenn. Ch. App.) 


Torts committed by the wife without direction or procurement 
by husband, does not render him liable. Lane v. Bryant, 
(Ky.) 37 S. W. 584. 

The consent of the husband is not requisite to enable wife to 
devise her interest in a, property. Engleman ¢. 
Deal, (Tex. Civ. App.) 37 8. W. 652. 

From income of a trust, husband and wife both entitled to sup- 
port, which makes no mention of wife. Witmarev. Witmare, 
149 N. Y. 520, 44 N. E. Rep. 169. 

Deed from wife direct to husband is valid. Despain v. Wagner, 

(Tl) 45 N, E. 129, 
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‘Actions against husband and wife under code, art. 45, sec. 2, re- 
fers to written contracts signed by both parties. Harvard 
Pub Co of New York v. Benjamin, (Md.) 35 Atl. 930, 
Separate deed of wife to husband of her general estate in land 
is void though her privy examination be taken. Giffin v. 
Giffin, (Tenn. Ch. App ) 37 8. W. 710. 
Wife may engage in business as partner ofher husband. Burney 
v. Savannah Grocery Co., (Ga.) 25 8. E. 915. 
INJUNCTION, 
If plaintiff has an adequate remedy at law, bill to restrain en- 
forcement of ae will not lie. Houston, E. § W. T. 
Ry. Co. v. Ellisor, (Tex. Civ. App.) 37 8. W. 972. 
Where there is no request for a finding on each item, — 
for breach of bond need not be itemized. Alaska Imp. Co. 
v. Hirech, (Cal.) 47 Pac, 124. 
INDICTMENT AND INFORMATION. 
Even after plea and before trial with courte agg amend- 
went may be made of information as to initial or christian 
name. State v. McDone!d, (Kan. a 46 Pac. 966. 
Affidavit and information may be filed in term time in the 
clerk’s office. State v. Duggins, (Ind. Sup.) 45 N. E. 603. 
INSURANCE, 


Policy delivered to insured agent bas no right to cancel with- 
out request of insured. Clark v. Insurance Co. of North 
America, (Me.) 35 Atl. 1008 

Statements made by injured person to his physician from three 







Hours to three days after accident is inadmissable. Globe 
Accident Ins. Co. v. Gerisch, (Ill.) 45 N. E. 563. 
There is no waiver of condition in policy for quarterly og 
®. 


by soomeine notes payable in installments. Beeg 

Moines Life Ass'n, (lowa) 69 N. W. 549. 

A member named in benefit certificate failing to designate 
second beneficiary upon death of first. on his death the com- 
pany need not pay neither representatives or beneficiaries. 
ace A tar v. Martin, (N. J. Err. & App.) 35 


It is not conclusive evidence of unseaworthiness because of the 
sudden sinking of a canal boat while being towed down the 
Hadson river. McLain v. British § Foreign Marine Ins. Co., 
(N. Y.) 16 Mise. 336, 38 N. Y. Sapp. 77. 

Notios of material facts to agent is notice to insurer. Lumber- 
man’s Mutual Ins. Co. v. Bell, (1ll.) 45 N. E. 130. 

Provision in life policy that fall amount should be paid only if 
insured died after one year, day of the date should be ex- 
ong in aa the year. Walker v. John Hancock 

‘ut. Life Ins. Co., (Mass.) 45 N. E. 89. 

A de'ense on the d of policy never having been in force 
‘waives proof of law. Aetna Ins. Co. v. Summons, (Neb.) 69 
N. W. 125. 

JUDGMENT. 

A collate: al attack cannot be made on a license to sell granted 

by poems court. Lebroke v. Damon, (Me.) 35 Atl. 1028. 

Clerical error made in docketing judgment of justice correction 
pote made by motion to revive the judgment. Patterson 
v. Walton, (N. C.) 26 8. E. 43. 

In a suit to set aside a default, defaulted party may show sum- 
mons was not in fact served on him. Shepherd v. Marvel, 
(Ind. App.) 45 N. E. 526. 

Collateral attack cannot be made on an order appointing a re- 
ceiver. Illinois Trust g Savings Bank v. Pacific Ry. Co.., 
(Cal.) 47 Pac. 60. 

Decision of su court of territory is res judicata. Silva v. 
Pickard, (Utah) 47 Pac. 144. 

Judgm-nt lien is against the actual ioterest of debtor in pro- 
=a his name only. Roberts v. Robinson, (Mich.) 68 N. 

~1 


It is in the discretion of the court in setting aside a default. 
Wycke v. Ross, (N. C.) 25 8. E. 878. 

A decree by consent can only be set aside by consent. 
Bristol v. Bristol Warren Waterworks, (R. I.) 35 Atl. 884. 

Jadgment b; confe may be entered on a lease for rent 
ny a is given therein. Fortune v. Bartolomei, (Ill.) 

It is if discret-on of court in setting aside a default. Kaiser v. 
Brown, (Ga.) 25 8. E. 925. 

Infant — by next friend is bound by jud t same man- 
ner as though of fullege. Kansas City, F. 8. § M. R. Co. 
v. Morgan, (C. C. A.) 76 Fed. 429. 

JURY. 

Jury commissioners can be appointed by the district court at 
any time. State v. Hingle, (La.) 20 So. 886. 

The jury commission which is appointed and the drawing of a 
jury under a law not yet promulgated, are void. te v. 

_ Bruno, (La.) 21 So. 30. 

A juror cannot be challenged by defendant because he enter- 
tains scruples against capital punishment. State v. Com- 
pagnet, (La.) 21 So. 46. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


Rev. Civ. Code, arta. 670, 2322, does not apply to injuries to oo- 
Py rag buildings as guests, McConnell v, Lemley, (La.) 


7 7 


Town of 







Lease by firm in which is provision renewal the holding 
over of one partner after is not a renewal. 
Buchanon v. Whitman, (N. Y.) 45 N. E. 556. 

LIMITATION OF ACTIONS. 

Suit must be commenced within three years to recover personal 
j yy for taxes. City of San Diego v. Higgins, (Cal.) 46 

ac. 923. 

The enforcement of the statute will be made in equity when 
applicable as well as at law. Thompson v. German Ins. Co., 
(C, C.) 76 Fed. 892. 

MASTER AND SERVANT. 

In absence of obvious defect a servant — — 
has provided proper appliances. Louis , N. An § C. Ry. 
Co. v. Howell, (Ind. Sup.) 45 N. E. 584. , 

An employee of second of two connecting lines sustaining injury 
by defective car, held that either company or both can be 
held responsible at injured ae election. Pennsylvania 
R. Co. v. Snyder, (Ohio) 45 N. E. 559. 

Though the master is guilty of some neg , yet a servant 
who contributes by his ry to his own injury cannot 

, 


recover. Nilson v. Sandford (Me.) 36 Atl. 79. 
MORTGAGES. P rere 
Assumption of payment ef by grantee does not render 
him liable for deficiency itor was so liable. New 


gran 
England Trust Co. v. Nash, (Kan. App.) 46 Pac. 987 
a — purchase at his own sale. Shew v. Call, (N. 
-) 26 8. E. 33. 

Extension of note, the right remains to foreclose the mortgage 
for non-payment of interest given by mortgage. Germond 
v. Hermosa Ice Co., (S. D.) 69 N. W. 578. 

MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 

Illegal acts of its officers, city is not liable for false imprison- 
ment. City of Caldwell v. Prunelle, (Kan. Sup.) 46 Pac. 949. 

Assessment on a void street contract is not nee br valid by 
failure of pro owners to appeal therefrom. Warren v. 
Chandos, (Cal.) 47 Pac. 132. 

Under incidental powers of a municipality ordinance must be 
reasonable and not oppressive. Pittsburgh, C. C. & St. L. 
Ry. Co. v. Town of Crown Point, (Ind. Sap.) 45 N. E. 587. 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 

No demand for ment of a note is necessary to fix makers 
liability. CC. N. Y., 1896. Budweiser Brewing Co. v. 
Ca li, 16 Misc. 502; 38 N. Y. Supp. 972. 

Note offered in evidence with name of payee on back does not 
establish endorsement by him. Vickery v. Burton, (N. D.) 
69 N. W. 193. ‘ 

Indorsee is a bona fide holder of a note taken as security for a 
debt. Buchanon v. Mechanics Loan § Savings Institute, 
(Md.) 35 Atl. 1099. . 

A plea of usury as a defense cannot be made by a corporation 
maker as its endorser. Ludington v. Kirk, (N. Y.) 17 Misc. 
129; 39 N. Y. Supp. 419; affg, 16 Mise. 301; 37 N. Y. Supp. 
1141 Le. St. Rep. 395. :  eteeiia P 

Party produ uote must explain a n verations of a 
note. ¢. Robbins, 3 App, Dis. 353; 38 N. Y Sapp. 
280; 73 St. Rep. 761. 

One endorsing after delivery of note is presnmed to have done 
so, on faith of maker, such presumption may be rebutted by 
showing understanding was made for his accommodation as 
well as for payee. Sup. Ct. 1896. Moynihan v. McKeon, 
(N. Y.) 16 Mise. 343; 38 N. Y. Supp. 61; 74 St. Rep. 316. 

The payee who is also the maker and endorser of a note cannot 
be joined in one action. Harvard Pub. Co of New York v. 
Benjamin, (Md.) 35 Atl. 930. . 

After re-eiver is appointed for corporation, secretary can waive 
notice of protest. Luddington v. 4 App. Div 117, 
38 N. Y. Supp. 768; 74 St Rep. 110. A; 


PARTNERSHIP. 


Choses in action owned by firm may be sold by surviving part- 
ner. Lindner v. Adame County Bank, (Neb.) 68 N. W. 1028. 

Where death dissolves firm the surviving er assumes coD- 
trol of firm assets. Lindner v. Adams County Bank, (Neb.) 
68 N. W. 1028. : 

Settlement between one of the firm debtors and a partner in 
fraud of others, is not ~~ on the firm. Loftus v. Ivy, 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 37 8. W. 766. . pe 

Contract of partnership in which secret stipulation incorporated 


limiting wife’s liability as member not binding on third 
parties. Burney v. Savannah Grocery Co., (Ga.) 258. E. 915. 
From the filing of a bill for accounting ership will be re- 
garded as dissolved. Swepson v. , (Tenn. Ch. App.) 
37 8. W. 896. 
Surviving partner may execute chattel m on firm assets 
to secure debt of partnership. Burchinell v. Koon, (Colo. 


App.) 46 Pac. 932. 

He is liable as a partner who holds himself out as a member of 
the firm. Carlton v. Grissom, (Ga.) 26 8. E. 77. 

Mere fact of a dissolution has no effect upon third persons 
rights. Merrittv, Blanchard, (N. Y.) 7 App. Div. 167; 40 











N. Y. Supp, 48. 
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As eet a@ creditor without his consent, partner +«annot 
change character of his liability to that ofsarety, by agree 

ment with co-paitner. A. F. Shapleigh Hardware Co. v. 

Wells, (Tex. Sup.) 378 W. 411. 

PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. 


Agency cannot be established by showing words and acts of 
alleged agent. Eaton v. Granite State Provident Ass'n, (Me.) 

35 Atl. 1015. 
PRINCIPAL AND SURETY. 


The extension of time of payment in order to discharge a surety 
must be on a sufficient consideration and for a time definite. 
Houston v. Braden, (Tex. Civ. App.) 37 8. W. 467. 

Surety will not be discharged for failure of bank to apply de- 

t of principal on the note. Houston v. Branden, (Tex. 
iv. App.) 37 8S. W. 467. 

Where forgery of name of one of two sureties is unknown by 
obligee upon acceptance of instrument, other surety will 
not be released. Kansas City Terra Cotta Lumber Co. v. 
Murphey, (Neb.) 68 N. W. 1030. 

Surety’s undertaking cannot be extended ny implication or 
construction. City of Sterling v. Wolf, (Ill ) 45 N. E. 218. 

Execution of note by principal under duress of legal imprison- 
—_ A mg void as to surety. Graham v. Marks, (Ga.) 25 

. 931. , 

To work a discharge of a surety for failure to sell collaterals, it 
must be shown by him that collaterals were of value and 
demand for enforcement. Bailey Loan Co. v. Seward, (S. D.) 
69 N. W. 58. 

Authority to one to use another's name in connection with 
saloon business, he may sign note to procure license. Fle 
wellen v. Mittenthal, (Tex. Civ. App.) 38 8. W. 234. 

An agent who colle ts rents by a credit on indeb edness of agent 
to tenant, cannot bind priucipal Stetson v. Briggs, (Cal.) 
46 Pac. 603 

Unless expressly authorized an agent in the sale of a house can- 
not give a warranty. Westurn v. Page, (Wie.) 68 W. N, 1003. 

Abandonment by agent of object of agency, actin for himself, 
commits fraud, for personal benefit he ceases to act as agent 
to the extent of ceasing to act within scope of «mploymen%. 
Henry v. Allen, (N. Y.) 151 N. Y. 1. 

LEADING. 


Indefinite petition overruling motion to make it more certain is 
error. Smith v. McCoole, (Kan. App.) 46 Pac. 988. 

Complaint for injunction will not be amended after three years 
to recover for damages sustained after bringing suit. Dever 
v. City of Junction City, (Kan. App.) 47 Pac. 152. 

REPLEVIN. 

The ae ey! — to be replevied should be specifically de- 
scri by the petition and affidavit. Smith v. McCoole, 
(Kan. App.) 46 Pac. 988. 

Defendant may show no consideration in replevin of goods 
where were sold conditionally. McKeon v. J. Matthews 
Apparatus Co., (Miss.) 20 So. 869. 

SALES. 


After are attached by seller for fraud he cannot repudiaie 


e because of fraud. Lowenstein v. Glass, (La.) 20 So. 890. 

Delivery to be made of goods in the future, actual title however 
may pass ifso intended. O’ Farrell v. MoClure, (Kan. App ) 
47 Pac. 160. 

No consideration is necessary to support a warranty if it is a 
part of the sale. Underground Cable Co. v. Denver Consol. 
Electric Co., (C. C. A.) 76 Fed. 422. 

TAXATION. 

Judgments are not taxable that are owned by non-residents. 
Board of Com’rs of Kingman County v. Leonard, (Kan. Sup.) 
46 Pac. 960. 

Capital stock of building and loan associations are not to be 

Ohio Valley Building § Loan Ass’n v, County Court 
of Cabell County, (W. Va.) 26 8. E, 203. 
. Tax collector is a trespasser and liable as such for execution of 
_. SSvoid process in foreign county. Wright v. Jones, (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 38 S. W. 249. 






TROVER AND CONVERSION. 


Plaintiff may show what the property would cost in ope 
market to replace it Levy v. Scott, ,Cal.) 46 Pac. 892 

If the property was taken with plaintiffs consent trover will 
not lie. Houston, E. § W. T. Ry. Co. v. Garrison, (Tex. Viv, 
App.) 37 8. W. 971. 


VENDOR AND PURCHASER. 


The enforcement by suit of lien by vendor can be made without 
all tender of deed if the vendee has failed to perform 
conditions precedent to such tender. Johnson v. Kuri, 
(Tenn. Sap.) 37 8. W. 222. 

A purchase under quit, ciaim deed may be a bona fide one, 
Smith v. McClain, (Ind. Sup.) 45 N. E. 41. 

Acceptance of conveyance in fee stipulating to pay incam. 
brances is express covenant to pay them ll na 
ment will not effect them. Blood v. Crew Le Co., (Pa) 
35 Atl. 871. 

Acceptance of renewal notes from time to time will not extend 
vendorslien. McElwee v. McElwee, (Tenn. Sup.) 378. W. 560. 

The burden is on him who all that defendant took mo 
with notice of his equitable interest, to prove it. Alston+. 
Marshall, ( Ala.) 20 So. 850. 

Repu t conditions in bond for title will be controlled 
stipulation in contract as to time of payment, ete. Cou 
ron v. Bigelow, 17 Sup. Ct. Rep. 117. 

A vendor's lien is assignable where given for purchase money of 
land for which a deed of general warranty has been execut 
ed by the vendor. Dickason v. Fisher, .) 37 8. W. 1. 

Mort, taken by vendor on lands of vendee, waives vendor 
lien. Shurtz v. Calvin, (Ohio) 45 N. E. 527. 


WITNESSES. 


It is for the jury to consider the credibility of a witness. Va 
Sleuton v. Central BR. Co. of New Jersey, (Pa.) 35 Ati. 992. 

Credibility of foreman of a party to a suit must be submitted to 
pein A Pratt v. Ano, (N. Y.) 7 App. Div. 494; 40 N. ¥. 

upp. 229. : 

For the purpose of effecting the credibility of a witness its 
competent to ask whether he has not been charged with 
‘crooked driving,” and if he was not taken out of sulky # 
zace track for thatseason. Lindsley v. Miller, (N. Y.)3 App. 
Div. 127; 39 N. Y. Supp. 393. 

Party is not a competent witness for himself when adverw 
party sues or detends as heir of deceased person. Boyd t. 
Boyd, (1ll.) 45 N. E. 118. 

Prosecuting witness cannot be impeached by defense pee 
him upon the witness stand and upon his denial of state 
ments imputed to him, introduce testimony to contradict 
him. People v. Crespi, — 46 Pac. 863. 

There is no error in t 
not paid for com aa another county to testify. Jack 
son v. Commonwealth, (Ky.) 37 8. W. 847. 








The novel question whether, in an action by a husband for 
loss of his wife, who was killed through the alleged negligence 
of the defendant’s servants, it was competent to offer testimony 
tending to show that the plaintiff, as the widower of the inte® 
tate, intended or was “engaged” to remarry, in mitiagtion 
reduction of damages, was raised before the New York Appt 
late Division on the Third Avenue Railroad Company's appe#! 
from a judgment in favor of John Malone. Counsel for de 
fendant argued that, if the plaintiff were contemplating matt 
mony for the second time, whereby he would be in a position 
to secure the same practical aid in the conduct of his busines 
in the person of a newly wedded wife, as he was, or claimed & 
have been, during the lifetime of the decedent, this circumstance 
should have been permitted to go to the jury for the purpo® 


of reducing such damages resultant upon the loss of a co-worker 
with him. 





them, is held, in Swift v. ‘ . L), 33 L. R: A. 561, to rem 
der the purchaser liable to an action for deceit, 











g witness to be asked if she we y 


The purchase of goods on credit, intending not to pay fo | 
4 Rounds 
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VERMONT. 

President—E. L. Wageee. Settehese 

Secretary—George W. , Montpelier. 
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VIRGINIA. 
Presideat— William Wirt Henry, Richmond. 
Secretary and Treasurer—E. C. Massie, Richmond. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
President—P. J. Kingwood. 
Secretary —James Ew } raoeios 
Treasurer—W. N. Miller, P: arkersburg. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Santa Clara County Bar Associa- 
tion was organized recently, with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Nicholas Bow- 
den; first vice-president, V. A. Scheller; 
second vice-president, P. F. Gosbey; re- 
cording secretary, D. M. Burnett; corre- 
sponding secretary, R. R. Syer; treas- 
urer, N. H. Castle; trustees, John Rey- 
nolds, F. E. Spencer, Jackson Hatch, 
Judge W. D. Lorigan, Judge M. H. Hy- 
land, W. P. Veuve, S. A. Barker, S F 
Leib and E. E. Cothran. 

At the annual meeting of the Bar As- 
sociation of San Francisco, held recently, 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Robert Y. 
Hayne; senior vice-president, William H. 
Fifield; junior vice-president, A. C. Free- 
ran; recording secretary, W. J. Herrin; 
corresponding secretary, Columbus Bart- 
lett; trustees, M. B. Kellogg, John M. 
Burnett, E. H. Rixford and W. A. Plun- 
ket; Committee on Admissions, F. P. 
Deering, Frank Otis, George A. Rankin, 
F. D. Brandon, George W. Towle, J. F. 
Sullivan and William H. Jordan. The 
election of the treasurer and vice-trustee 
was deferred to the next regular meet- 
ing. Chairman John A. Wright of the 
Judiciary Committee read a report which 
proposes a constitutional] amendment 
providing for an entirely new judiciary 
article, and embraces many important 
matters. Action will be taken upon the 
report at a later date. 

A meeting of the attorneys of San Jose 
was held in Judge Hyland’s courtoom 
recently, and steps were taken for the 
formation of a bar association. Nicholas 
Bowden was elected president. The other 
officers are: First vice-president, V. A. 
Schiller; second vice-president, P. F. Gos- 


bey; recording secretary, D. M. Burnett; 
corresponding secretary, R. R. Lyer; 
treasurer, N. H. Castle. Trustees—John 
Reynolds, F. E. Spencer, S. A. Barker, W. 


P. Veuve, S. F. Leib, E. E. Cothran, 
Judge W. G. Lorigan and Judge M. H. 
Hyland. 





The young men of the Alameda County 
Law Association held a meeting recently 
at Oakland, and elected committees. 
The remainder of the evening was 
spent with Lord Erskine. 
A. L. Black read a brief but interest- 
ing sketch of the eminent counsellor’s life 
and Ben. F. Woolner followed in reading 
Erskine’s eloquent address to the jury 
in the celebrated Stockdale libel case. 
Much interest is being taken in the 
association by its members and the roll 
of membership increases weekly. 
Frank W. Bilger, E. R. Jones and 
another added their names to the list. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The annual meeting of the Fairfield 
County Bar Association was held in the 
county courthouse ifbrary in Bridgeport 
recently. The election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, Samuel Fessenden 
of Stamford; secretary, William H. Havi- 
land of Bridgeport: treasurer, Howard H. 
Knapp of Bridgeport; Library Committee, 
Lyman D. Brewster of Danbury, Curtis 
Thompson of Bridgeport, and John H. 
a of Southport; librarian, Charles S. 

vans. 


DELAWARE. 


The New Castle County Law Library 
Association has elected the following of- 
ficers: President, Willard Hall Porter; 
vice president, Thomas Davis; secretary 
and treasurer, David J. Reinhardt; Ex 
ecutive Committee, Willard Saulsbury, 
John Biggs, H. H. Ward, George A. 
Elliott and Peter L. Cooper, Jr. The 
library now has about 200 volumes. The 
New Castle County Bar Association has 
elected officers as follows: President, 
Lewis C. Vandegrift; vice Le agree 
Willard Saulsbury; secretary and treas- 
urer, H. H. Ward. John Biggs, the re- 
tiring president, declined re-election. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

At the meeting of the Bar Association 
of the District of Columbia, held at 
Washington recently, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Henry E. Davis; first vice- 
president, Samuel Maddox; second vice- 
president, Job Barnard; secretary, Will- 
iam M. Lewin; treasurer, Charles H. Cra- 
gin; directors, Randall Hagner, John C. 
Heald, Sidney T. Thomas, Clarence A. 
Brandenburg and Jesse H. Wilson. 

FLORIDA. 

The bar of Marianna recently tendered 
Justice Carter a banquet in honor of 
his appointment to the Supreme Bench. 
Justice Liddon presided over the cere- 
monies. 

Response was made by the following 
members of the local bar, and also Hon. 
J. Emmett Wolfe, of Pensacola, the only 
visiting attorney: Messrs. D. L. McKin- 
non, W. B. Farley, J. M. Calhoun, Mr. 
Guyton, Jr., C. L. Wilson, J. Walter Ke- 
hoe, Jas. McKinnon and W. R. Hines. 
The latter, one of the committee on in- 
vitation, read letters of regret in not be- 
ing able to attend ¢rom the following: 
Attorney-General Lamar, Gov. W. D. 
Bloxham, Controller Reynolds, Gen. W. 
H. Milton, Jr., Hon. S. R. Mallory, 
Messrs. A. C. Blount, Jr., John Hagan, 
John S. Bond, C. B. Parkhill, J. C. Avery 
and William Fisher, and a telegram 
from Hon. W. D. Chipley. The latter 
was most heartily applauded. 


GEORGIA. 


The Savannah Bar Association held its 
annual meeting recently in the gentle 
mens’ parlors of the De Soto. About 
twenty members were present. Vice- 
president William D. Harden presided. 
Judge Harden was elected president of 
the association for the ensuing year, and 
Mr. Livingston Kenan was elected sec- 
retary and treasurer, the offices having 
been consolidated by a change in the 
constitution. 


IDAHO. 


The annual banquet of the Bar Associ- 
ation of the Third Judicial District was 
recently held at Boise. Those in attend- 
ance included most of the local bar, be- 





sides the following guests of honor: Chief 
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Justice Morgan, Judge James H. Beatty, 
Judge George H. Stewart, Attorney-Gen- 
eral R. E. McFarland, Justice R. P. 
Quarles, Lieut-Gov. Bierbower, Judge 
Waters of Hailey, Judge Keat of Koo- 
tania County, L. E. Workman of Idaho 
City, Guy C. Barnum of Lincoln County 
and Texas Angel of Hailey. 

H. C. Wyman, president of the associa- 
tion, served as toastmaster, and prefaced 
his introduction of the speakers with an 
eloquent address to the guests of honor. 
The following is the list of speakers, with 
the subjects assigned them: . 

Judge Stewart—The District Court. 7 

Judge Quarles—“The Supreme Court. 

Attorney-General McFarland—“The 


Judge Richards—“The Relation of the 
Bar to the Judiciary.” 
Hon. James H. Hawley—‘“Incidents of 
a Professional Career.” 
INDIANA. 


meeting of the Montgomery Coun- 
me 4. penne. He held at the courthouse 
in Crawfordsville recently, called on 
notice of the death of Hon. Ben T. Ris- 
tine, a member of said bar, Judge James 
F. Harney presided. On motion Francis 
M. Dice was elected Secretary of the 
meeting. On motion P. S. Kennedy, M. 
D. White, Judge A. D. Thomas, Charles 
Johnson and L. J. Coppage were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare suitable 
and appropriate memorial resolutions in 
reference to the death of Mr. Ristine. 

Attorney Walter Funk presided, and 
Attorney A. L. Brick was secretary at a 
recent meeting of the St. Joseph County 
bar to consider the question of a separate 
judicial circuit for St. Joseph County. 
Senator Holler and Representative Lam- 
bert were present. 

Representative Lambert was also hope- 
ful, and stated that his observations had 
shown that even Representative Weir of 
La Porte County, was not fighting a 
separation from St. Joseph County so 
much as a union with Starke, where the 
railway facilities from La Porte were 
very poor. 

The members of the Noble County Bar 
met recently at Albion to express senti- 
ments of respect for the memory of Judge 
Lucius E. Goodwin, recently deceased. 
The committee on resolutions consisted 
wt A. Chapin, R. P. Barr, F. P. Both- 
well, Thos. M. Eells, Samuel E. Alvord, 
H. G. Zimmerman, Luke H. Wrigley, H. 
C. Peterson. 

IOWA. 


The Dubuque Bar Association elected 
the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, P. S. Webster; first 
vice-president, John Deery; second vice- 
president, L. G. Hurd; secretary, John I. 
Mullany; treasurer, A. P. Gibbs. 

The Scott County Bar Association met 
recently at the courthouse. Various re- 
ports were read, after which the regular 
election of officers took place. The ballot 
resulted as follows: President, George E 
Hubbell; vice-president, Joe R. Lane; 
secretary, Robert C. Ficke; treasurer, W. 
H. Wilson. 

It was decided by the association to 
hold a banquet some time during the 
first of February, and a committee con- 
sisting of William O. Schmidt, J. A. Han- 
ley and A. P. McGuirk, was appointed to 
prepare for the event. 

After the meeting of the bar associa- 
tion, the Grant Law Library Association 
held its meeting. This organization held 
a meeting three years ago which was its 
last until this one. Charles Whitaker 
had been president during all that time 
and Fred Heinz secretary. The election 
of directors yesterday resulted in the 
unanimous choice of the old board, which 
is made up as follows: C. Whitaker, E. 
M. Sharon, Fred Heinz, E. E. Cook, J. 
Cc. Bills, J. R. Lane and W. M. Cham- 
berlin. The board, after its selection, 
named the following officers, all of whom 
are the same as those serving during the 
past three years, excepting Fred Heinz, 
who requested his release. President, C. 
Whitaker; vice-president, E. M. Sharon: 





secretary, W. M. Chamberlin; treasurer, 
a H. Wilson; librarian, Miss Flora Had- 
x. 


KANSAS. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Milliken of McPher- 
son gave a dinner to the outgoing and 
incoming judges, Martin and Simpson, 
and the McPherson bar recently, which 
was a very enjoyable affair. The follow- 
ing programme went with it: 

“Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity. 


Complimentary to 
MARTIN. SIMPSON, 
M'PHERSON BAR. 


“Thou art such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow, 
Has‘t so much wit and mirth and spleen about 


ee, 
That there’s no living with thee or without thee.”’ 
“View the whole scene, with critic judgment 
scan, 
And then deny him merit if you can.”’ 
. . > > . . 


“Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends.’ 
Magister Ceremoniarum, 
GEORGE FRANCIS GRATTAN. 

F. Ell Martin, 

“Things Are Not What They Seem." 
M. Pleasanton Simpson...... “On the Threshoild."’ 
F. Oscar Johnson.**The Client in the Sanctorum.”’ 
J. Murdock Grattan..‘*The Prisoner at the Bar.” 


- y Spi 
E. Winfield Hulse. . ‘Knowledge vs. Information."’ 
D. ‘“‘Potestatum’’ Lindsay, 
“The Law a Jealous Mistress." 
C. Marcellus Bruce, 
“The Evolution of the Law.’’ 
M. Jacob Lamer......... “The Junior Member."’ 
W. ‘‘O’Neil’’ Connor, 
“Reciprocal Relations of Bar and Bench." 
A. Sutherland Hendry....‘‘Where Are We At?’’ 


rns, 
“Uneasy Lies the Head That Wears a Crown."’ 
G. Wilkingon <Allison............ “The Verdict.’’ 


BD. ADR, Bs 6400 nocesacccesenn ‘‘Mine Host.’’ 
C. Addison Weller..‘“*The Lawyer in Business.” 

py ade ie Ap, “Our Guests.’ 
P. James _ veep big. “The Lawyer in Politics.” 


“All Things Come to Him That Waits.” 
T. Jefferson Tourney, 
“All Work and No Play, etc.”’ 
J. David Milliken....‘‘The Ethics of the Bar."’ 
E. “Steno.’’ Stumm. .‘*The Verity of the Record.”’ 
L. Clark McMurray, 
s: So ee in the (Cost) Bond."’ 
. “Shrievalty’’ immerman, 
“Put Yourself in His Place.”’ 
J. Lindley Seitz.‘‘The Man Who Does the Work."’ 
“In other men we faults can spy, 
And blame the mote that dims their eye; 
Each little speck and blemish find, 
To our own stronger errors blind.”’ 


Judge W. W. Nevison was elected 
president of the Douglas County Bar As- 
sociation at a recent meeting, and Dr. 
M. Summerfield secretary. The associa- 
tion then proceeded to,adopt resolutions 
regarding the retirement of Judge A. W. 
Benson from the bench. 

When Judge Benson entered the court- 
room a few minutes later the resolutions 
were presented to him, and an enlarged 
portrait of the Judge hanging on the wall 
of the courtroom back of the Judge’s 
seat was unveiled. 

Following this were remarks by Dr. 
Summerfield, Judge Horton, Judge Nevi- 
son, D. S. Alford, L. H. Perkins, L. C. 
Poehler and others, which were feelingly 
responded to by Judge Benson. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
State Bar Association was held recently 
at Topeka with w very large attendance, 
President David Martin presiding. 
Among the papers read were: 

President’s annual address, “The Pro- 
posed International Court,” David Mar- 
tin Atchison. 

“Personal Recollections of Abraham 
Lincoln as a Lawyer,” Abram Bergen, 
Topeka. 

“An Effective Judiciary,” F. D. Mills, 
Kansas City. 

“The Lawyer and His Relations,” W. 
W. Guthrie, Atchison. 

The most meritorious of the papers 
prepared by the senior class of the Uni- 
versity Law School in the contest for this 
honor. 

“The Other Side of Corporations.” J. 
W. Gleed, Topeka. ze Reet 
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“Criticisms of Courts and Juries,” F. 
L. Martin, Hutchinson. 

The president's address brought out a 
lengthy discussion of the que of es- 
tablishing an international court for the 
disposition of all matters of internationa) 
dispute. Judge Martin is not partic 
ularly impressed with the promised ad- 
vantages of such a court. John D. Mij- 
liken of McPherson took issue with the 
paper and upheld the theory of our ipn- 
ternational court. 

The Kansas Commission on Uniform 
State Law, recently appointed by Gov. 
Morrill, consisting of A. A. Goddard of 
Topeka, J. O. Wilson of Salina, T. B 
Wall of Wichita, John D. Milliken of Me- 
Pherson and A. M. Jackson of Atchison, 
organized by electing Mr. Milliken 
chairman and Mr. Goddard secretary. 
This commission is an adjunct to the 
American Bar Association, and meets at 
the same time and place as that body. 
Its purpose is to secure the enactment 
of uniform laws in all the States on mar- 
riages and divorce, conveyances, wills, 
notes and bills, weights and measures, 
and such other laws as are practicable. 

The convention concluded its 
with a banquet. Col. W. H. Rossington 
of Topeka was master of ceremonies. 
Toasts were responded to as follows: 

“The Expansiveness of the Common 
Law,” Chief Justice Frank Doster. 

“The Lawyer as a Farmer,” W. R. 
Smith of Kansas City, Kan. 

“How to Gain the Ear of the Court 
and Avoid the Cold Shoulder,” T. B. Wali 
of Concordia. 

“The Profit in Politics,” Sam Kimble of 
Manhattan. 

Following are the new officers of the 
association: President, Judge William 
Thomson of Burlingame; vice-president, 
Mr. Justice S. H. Allen of Topeka; secre 
tary, C. J. Brown of Topeka; executive 
council, C. C. Coleman of Clay Center, J. 
W. Roberts of Hutchinson, C. B. Graves 
of Emporia, McCabe Moore of Kansas 
City, Kan., and Lee Monroe of Hays 
City. 

Delegates to the convention of the 
American Bar: Silas Porter of Kansas 
City, Kan.; T. B. Wall of Wichita and 
David Martin of Atchison. 

MAINE. 

The annual reunion of the York County 
Bar Association was held recently at 
Biddeford. Prominent among the guests 
were the Hon. W. P. Whitehouse of 
Augusta, presiding justice of the Janu- 
ary Term of the York County Supreme 
Court; the Hon. Samuel K. Hamilton of 
Wakefield, Mass., a native of York Coun- 
ty; Commissioner W. H. Bradley of the 
United States Court, Portland, and At- 
torney William Lyons of Westbrook. 

At the business meeting these officers 
were elected: President, John M. Good- 
win, Biddeford; vice-president, Hampden 
Fairfield, Saco; secretary, Gorham N. 
Weymouth, Biddeford, treasurer, Horace 
H. Burbank, Saco; Executive Committee. 
George F. Haley, Biddeford; Harry V. 
oe South Berwick; R. S. Higgins, Lim- 
erick. 

The Aeolian Orchestra of Biddeford 
furnished music at the banquet. Presi- 
dent John M. Goodwin officiated as toast- 


master. 

Judge Whitehouse, in an address, voiced 
an opposition to the movement now In 
progress among some of the attorneys 
the State in favor of the establish- 
ment of a Maine Court of Appeals. 

The Hon. Samuel K. Hamilton of the 
Suffolk bar recalled many pleasant re 
miniscences of his early practice in York 
County. 
é coe Se Commissioner B, F. Chad- 
ourne ursed on the growth of rail- 
roads in Maine and the great develop- 
ment of the State’s resources. 

Speeches were also made by United 
States Commissioner Bradley of Portland 
and George F. Clifford of Cornish. 


MARYLAND. 


Association of Alleghany 
County held its annual meeting at the 
library of the courthouse recently. Of- 
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fiers for the year were elected as fol- 
jows. President, Joseph Sprigg; vice- 
president, Col. George A. Pierre; secre- 
tary, Hon. David W. Sloane; treasurer, 
F. C. Hendrickson; directors, Capt. R. H. 
Gordon, W. E. Walsh, R. W. McMichael. 
The Library Committee was directed to 
suggest to the Court to purchase the 
Illinois State Reports with the money 
received from fines under ‘the late act of 
Assembly. 

The State Bar Association, which as- 
sembled in Baltimore recently, among 
other things, elected the following at- 
torneys of Frederick members of the as- 
sociation: Judge John A. Lynch, John 
Cc. Motter, Frank L. Stoner, Glenn H. 
Worthington, Milton G. Urner, J. Roger 
McSherry, William H. Hinks, B. F. Reich, 
Frank C. Norwood and Charles W. Ross, 
all of Frederick. Judge James McSherry 
of Frederick is president of the associa- 
tion. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Bristo! County Bar Association has 
elected Simeon Borden clerk and Fred- 
erick E. Austin of Taunton librarian, 
with a salary at the rate of $25 per 
month. Judge William E. Fuller, who 
has filled the position of treasurer for 
several years, has tendered his resigna- 
tion, and Charles A. Reed has been elect- 
ed to fill the vacancy. Judge William H. 
Fox, Arthur M. Alger and Henry J. Ful- 
ler, all of Taunton, have been chosen a 
library committee. 

MICHIGAN. 

At the annua] meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Detroit Bar Library As- 
sociation recently the following Board 
of Directors was elected: Hoyt Post, 
Herbert Bowen, John H. Bissell, Henry 
M. Campbell and Bryant Walker. The 
secretary’s annual statement was re- 
ceived and referred to the new board. 


The Michigan Association of Judges 
closed its annual meeting at Detroit, with 
the election of new officers, as follows: 
President, Judge George S. Hosmer, De- 
troit; vice-president, Judge Victor H. 
Lane, Adrian; secretary-treasurer, Judge 
Clement Smith, Hastings. 


MISSOURI. 

The annual conference of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, Courts of Appeal of 
Kansas City and St. Louis and Circuit 
Courts throughout the State was held at 
the Courthouse, St. Louis, recently. There 
were present Judge Shepard Barclay of 
the Supreme Court,, Judge James 'F. 
Green, De Soto; Judge W, N. Evans, 
West Plains; Judge Argus Cox, Bolivar; 
Judge W. S. Herndon, Plattsburg; Judge 
B. R. McKee, Memphis; Judge James T. 
Neville, Springfield, and Judges Daniel 
Dillon, Selden P. Spencer, William Za- 
chritz, James E. Withrow. Horatio D. 
Wood, Thomas A. Russell, John M. Wood, 
Leroy B. Valliant and Jacob Klein of St. 
Louis. 

Judge Green was selected chairman and 
Judge Barclay secretary. The principal 
topic of discussion during the morning 
was the increase in the expenses of the 
criminal courts. Methods of reducing the 
eost of running these courts were sug- 
gested and discussed. 

The question of changes in the divorce 
laws of the State was also taken up, but 
will be discussed more fully later. Most 
of the Judges think the present laws 
are too lax, and favor new restrictions, 
but until some action is taken they do 
not care to give their views. 

It is the duty of these yearly confer- 
ences to suggest to the State Legislature 
such amendments to the present laws 
and such new laws as they think will 
prove beneficial. 

The €arrollton bar gave a banquet at 
the Florence Hotel recently. About 100 

tizens and their wives and daughters, 
besides many attorneys of note from a 
distance, attended. Col. Hale acted as 
toastmaster, and toasts were responded 
to by Judge Landers of Brookfield, Dr. 

Smith of Carrollton, C. E. Yates, L. 
Waters and John W. Snyder of Kan- 


Sas City, and Judge E. J. Broadus of 
Chillicothe ” 
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Two meetings of the St. Louis bar were 
held recently to adopt suitable resolu- 
tions on the deaths of Mason G. Smith 
and Col. Thomas H. Thoroughman. The 
first meeting was held in Judge Fisher’s 
court room and presided over by Judge 
Rombauer. Frank J. McMasters was 
elected secretary. Resolutions concern- 
ing the life of Mason G. Smith and com- 
memorating his memory were read and 
adopted after appropriate speeches. The 
resolutions will be spread on the records 
of the court, and also presented to the 
Supreme and Appellate Courts. 

The second meeting was held in Judge 
Valliant’s court room. H. A. Clover pre- 
sided, and W. Brown was elected sec- 
retary. A. R. Taylor presented resolu- 
tions prepared by a committee of the 
Bar Association, touching the life and 
character of Col. Thomas H. Thorough- 
man, and the same were adopted but 
withheld for the present in order to 
correct some dates. Appropriate ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Clover, A. R. 
Taylor, J. M. Loring and Judge Valliant. 
A committee, composed of John H. Over- 
all, A. R. Taylor, Judge Dillon and H. 
J. Hiram was named to present a me- 
morial to the Supreme Court, Court of 
Appeals and the Federal courts, and.the 
family of Col. Thoroughman. 


MONTANA 


The Montana State Bar Association re- 
cently held its twelfth annua! meeting at 
Helena. The attendance was good and 
the meeting one of the most interesting 
yet held. President William H. Francis 
of Missoula delivered the annual address, 
after which addresses were delivered by 
L. S. Callaway of Virginia City upon 
“Errors in the Codes;” Col. C. A. Botkin, 
A. J. Shores, A. J. Campbell, E. C. Rus- 
sel, J. S. Shropshire and Judge F. D. 
Miracle. 

The new members elected were: John 
Bloor of Kalispell and Senator John Nor- 
ris of Dillon; Judge Charles W. Pomeroy 
of Kalispell, Sam Stephenson of Great 
Falls and W. A. Clark of Virginia City. 
The new officers were then elected as fol- 
lows: President, Col. A. C. Botkin; sec- 
retary, Edward C. Russel; treasurer, F. 
D. Miracle; vice-president, J. K. Toole, 
First District; William Scanlon, Second 
District; D. M. Durfee, Third District; W. 
J. Stephens, Fourth District; Joseph E. 
Callahan, Fifth District; A. J. Campbell, 
Sixth District; C. H. Loud, Seventh Dis- 
trict; T. E. Brady, Eighth District; W. 
S. Hartman, Ninth District; Charles W. 
Pomeroy, Eleventh District. 

The former Executive Committee was 
re-elected, as follows: Messena Bullard, 
First District; John F. Forbis, Second 
District; H. R. Whitehill, Third District; 
M. L. Crouch, Fourth District; W. A. 
Clark, Fifth District; Sydmey Fox, Sixth 
District; G. H. Stanton, Eighth District; 
W. R. C. Stuart, Ninth District; Rudolph 
von Tabel, Tenth District; W. M. Noff- 
singer, Eleventh District. 

Among the lawyers present were Judge 
W. H. Francis, the president; Edward C. 
Russel, secretary; J. U. Sanders, treas- 
urer; A. J. Shores, G. H. Stanton, A. L 
Loeb, C. B. Nolan, A. C. Botkin, F. D. 
Miracle, C. R. Leonard, A. W. Beach, O. 
T. Crane, J. S. Shropshire, A. J. Camp- 
bell, M. D. Leehey, S. A. Balliet, A. H. 
Nelson, C. C. Newman, W. B. Rodgers, 
D. M. Durfee, H. C. Smith, L. Sanders, 
H. J. Casedy, E. H. Goodwin, W. J. 
Stephens, J. B. Poindexter, T. O’Leary, 
Mrs. E. K. Hastell and others. 


NEW YORK. 


The County Bar Association has 
adopted Fesolutions of respect to the late 
William H. Nourse to the effect that 
“the bar of Cattaraugus County has sus- 
tained the loss of a useful member, the 
county an upright and respected citizen, 
his clients a diligent and trusted coun- 
selor, and his family an affectionate and 
devoted husband.”’ 

The committee that drew up the res- 
olutions were M. B. Jewell, C. D. Van 
Aernam, E. A. Nash. 

There was a well-attended meeting of 
the Albany County Bar in the Supreme 








Court room at Albany recently to take 
otficial action upon the death of Henry 
C. Nevitt, late a member of their body. 
Among those present were: 

Justice Alden Chester, the Hon. Amasa 
J. Parker, Arthur L. Andrews, J. New- 
ton Fiero, Judge Addington, Thomas F. 
Wilkinson, Barnwell R. Heyward, Rich- 
ard W. Brass, Gansevocrt DeW. Hurl- 
bert, R. O. Bassett, Isaac B. Barrett, 
Charles F. Bridge, William F. Beutler, 
Mark Cohn and Henry E. Stern. 

Justice Chester, calling the mecting 
to order, referred to the uncertainties of 
life, and reminded those present of the 
sad duty imposed, to take official ac- 
tion in relation to the death of a prom- 
inent and respected member of the pro- 
fession. 

On motion of Mr. J. Newton Fiero, 
Barnwell R. Heyward was chosen chair- 
man. William F. Beutler, Amasa J. 
Parker, Mark Cohn, J. Newton Fiero 
and Gansevoort DeW. Hurlbert were 
oo a committee to draft resolu- 
tions. 


The Queens County Bar Association 
held its annual meeting at the Queens 
County Courthouse at Long Island City, 
and the followirg were elected officers for 
the ensuing year: President, A. T. Payne; 
vice-president, John Lyon; treasurer, M. 
D. Gould; secretary, F. N. Smith; librar- 
ian, Daniel Noble; managers, William S. 
Cogswell, Joseph Fitch, Clarence Ed- 
wards and John B. Merrill. 


The Utica Law Library Association 
he!d ite annual meeting recently in the 
Courthouse. The president, P. C. De An- 
gelis, presided. The report of Librarian 
Stearns, which was read and adopted, 
was as follows: Number of volumes, Jan. 
11, 1896, 5,763; received during the year, 
270; total number belonging to associa- 
tion, 6,033; number of volumes in the 
library, including those belonging to 
Judge Merwin, 7,952. The following were 
elected to membership: Richard R. Mar- 
tin, O. E. Baker, W. E. Seavey and Earl 
Comstock. A, ballot was cast for the 
following Board of Directors: P. C. De 
Angelis, C. A. Talcott, Eugene Stearns, 
W. A. Matteson, W. J. Kernan, J. T. A. 
Doolittle, George E. Dennison, R. O. 
Jones and W. K. Harvey. 

The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the Gloversville 
Bar Association: President, Jerome Egel- 
ston; vice-president, Horton D. Wright; 
secretary and treasyrer, James H. Drury. 
The following Executive Committee was 
also appointed: W. C. Mills, A. D. L. 
Baker, C. M. Parke. Four new members 
were then admitted, as follows: L. L. 
Boyce, Richard Peck, Ralph Glasgow, 
George H. Witherhead. 


The annual meeting of the Bar As- 
sociation of the City of New York was 
held recently at the clubhouse, 42 West 
44th street, and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, James C. Carter; vice-presidents, 
Augustus C. Brown, John L. Cadwalader, 
Clifford A. Hand, Peter B. Olney and 
Francis Lynde Stetson. Recording secre- 
tary, Silas B. Brownell; corresponding 
secretary, David B. Ogden; treasurer, S. 
Sidney Smith. Executive Committee 
(class of 1899), George C. Holt, Frederick 
B. Jennings, Franklin B. Lord, Wallace 
Macfarlane and Benjamin Aymar Sands. 
Committee on Admissions (class of 1899), 
Walter Alexander, Charles O. Brewster, 
John H. Cole, William F. Dunning, Alex- 
ander R. Gulick, Robert L. Harrison and 
R. Burnham Moffat. To fill vacancy in 
class of 1897, Carl A. Gersdorf. To fill 
vacancy in class of 1898, Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr. Then Wheeler H. Peckham in- 
troduced a resolution requesting the 
Greater New York Commission to apply 
to the Legislature for an extension of 
time in regard to their public hearings, 
and asking that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the president to examine the 
proposed charter and report thereon at 
the next meeting of the association. It 
was carried unanimously. 
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A bill drawn by the American Bar As- 
sociation amending the statutes relating 
to patents passed the House recently. It 
provides that the patenting of an inven- 
tion in any foreign country, if more 
than two years prior to the application in 
this country, shall be a bar to a patent. 
It is further proposed that the granting 
of a foreign patent to the same inventor 
and his assigns shall not affect the term 
of the United States patent unless the 
application for said patent was filed more 
than seven months prior to the filing of 
the application in this country. 

Edward Harris, president of the Roch- 
ester Bar Association, has appointed the 
following standing committees: Library 
—Joseph S. Hunn, William W. Mumford 
and William B. Hale. Membership—Por- 
ter M. French, James S. Havens, John 
Desmond, William W. Webb, George P. 
Decker. Grievance—Nathaniel Foote, 
Adelbert Cronise, Hiram R. Wood, 
Joseph A. Adlington and Heman W. 
Morris. Judiciary and Law Reform— 
George F. Yeoman, John D. Lynn, El- 
bridge L. Adams, William B. Lee and 
William N. Cogswell. Memorials— 
a D. a Adolph J. Roden- 

eck, Isaac er, Charles R. Kin 
William T. Plumb. adacat 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

The Fargo Bar Association banqueted 
Judge William B. McConnell, the retiring 
Judge of the Third Judicial District, re- 
cently. Judge-elect Pollock and United 
States Judge Amidon were also honored 
guests, while all the Supreme and Dis- 
trict Judges of the State were present. 
After a banquet of ten courses, President 
Pinney of the Bar Association presented 
Judge McConnell with a massive silver 
pitcher of German design. Seth Newman 
acted as toastmaster, and the toasts and 
responses were: “Jurisprudence,” Judge 
Sauter, Grafton; “‘The State,” Judge Win- 
chester, Bismarck; “The Wise Plus Ju- 
diciary,”’ Judge Templeton, Grand Forks; 
“The Untrodden Path,” Judge-elect Pol- 
lock, Fargo; “The Constitution of the 
United States,” Judge Amidon, Fargo; 
“The Supreme Court,” Chief Justice 
Wallin, Fargo. 

OHIO. 


The Executive Committee of the State 
Bar Association held a meeting in Colum- 
bus recently, those present being R. D. 
Marshall, Dayton; C. A. Seiders, Paul- 

; N. D. Tibbals, Akron; J. D. Sulli- 
van, Columbus; George W. Carpenter, 
Delaware; W. B. Crew, McConnelsville; 
James P. Wilson, Youngstown, and James 
O. Troup, Bowling Green. Judge George 
K. Nash and Harry B. Arnold of Colum- 
bus, president and secretary of the Ohio 
State Bar Association, respectively, met 
with the committee, of which they are 
ex-officio members. 

Considerable time was spent in dis- 
cussing the plans for the next annual 
meeting of the association in Put-in- 
Bay on July 20-23. It was decided to in- 
vite either ex-President Harrison or Jo- 
Sseph H. Choate of New York to deliver 
annual address before the associa- 

on. 

At a meeting at Canton of the Stark 
County Law Library Association recent- 
ly trustees were elected as follows: Judge 
George Baldwin, Judge William R. Day, 
Prosecuting Attorney Atlee Pomerene, 
Ralph Ambler, Edward L. Smith, Fred E. 
Baldwin of Massillon and H. W. Harris 
of Alliance. L. C. Wise was elected sec- 
retary and Z 

The Butler County Bar Association has 
arranged to give a banquet to the out- 
going Judge, William S. Giffin, and the 
incoming Judge, John F. Neilan. Thom- 
as Milliken, M. O. Burns .and H. H. 
Haines were appointed a committee to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

The attorneys of Lima met recently 
and perfected the organization of the 
Allen County Bar Association, and 
elected the following officers: D. J. 
Cable, president; M. L. Becker, vice-pres- 
ident; H. S. Prophet, second vice-presi- 
dent; J. W. Mowen, recording secretary; 
J. W. Halfhill, corresponding secretary; 
M. A. Hoagland, treasurer, and the fol- 








lowing Executive Committee: D. J. Cable, 
J. C. Ridenour, F. E. Mead, Charles Ad- 
kins, M. J. Sanford and T. R. Hamilton. 
A Law Library Association was also 
organized. 


At the annual meeting of the Darke 
County Bar Association held in Green- 
ville, Hon. J. Riley Knox was elected 
president: Hon. J. *L. Alread, vice- 
president; S. V. Hartman, secretary; J. 
C. Elliott, treasurer. Judge James Gil- 
more of Eaton was made an honorary 
member. 

The Cincinnati Bar Association, at a 
recent meeting, recommended the adop- 
tion of the treaty providing for the set- 
tlement by arbitration of. international 
controversies. 


OKLAHOMA. 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Territorial Bar Association was called to 
order in the United States District Court 
room, Guthrie, recently. The meeting was 
called to order by President H. S. Cun- 
ningham, with Secretary John Shartel 
taking the minutes. Considerable mis- 
cellaneous business was transacted, and 
a date fixed for paying dues, after which 
the meeting adjourned until 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon. At the afternoon session 
the following lawyers were admitted to 
membership: C. R. Reddick, C. A. Gal- 
braith, J. T. Lafferty, J. W. Wilson, W. 
W. Thomas, C. M. Barnes, C. W. Good- 
rich, C. R. Brooks, Thomas McMechan, 
J. F. Cotteral, George S. Green, John H. 
Burford, A. G. C. Bierer, Frank Gillette, 
John L. McAtee, J. C. Strang, H. H. 
Hagan, J. D. DuBois, C. G. Blake, I. D. 
Lafferty, R. B. Huston. Papers were read 
by W. S. Denton of Enid upon “Needed 
Reforms in County Government.” The 
paper was discussed by John F. Stone, 
J. C. Strang, J. H. Burford, W. B. Herod, 
Cc. G. Hornor, R. B. Huston, J. W. 
Shartel, J. W. Quick and J. W. Wilson. 
“Necessity of Uniform Legislation,” by 
John I. Dille. Mr. Dille’s paper embodied 
a bill framed by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation providing for uniform legislation 
on laws pertaining to negotiable paper. 
This bill will be presented this Winter 
in every State Legislature, and, on mo- 
tion, it was decided to have the Chair 
appoint a committee of thirteen—one 
from each council district—to present the 
bill in the Oklahoma Legislature and en- 
deavor to promote its passage. Paper, 
“For the Good of the Profession,” Rob- 
ert Lowry, Stillwater. Discussion, H. H. 
Howard, Oklahoma City. Paper, “Road 
Laws That Will Insure Good Roads,” J. 
W. Quick, Perry. General discussion, led 
by L. E. Payne, Chandler. The annual 
banquet was held in the evening. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The members of the Erie County Bar 
gave a dinner recently at the Kankwa 
Clubhouse, Erie, in honor of the retiring 
judge, Hon. Frank Gunnison and Hon. 
E. A. Walling, the incoming judge of the 
courts of Common Pleas, Quarter Ses- 
sions and Orphans’ Court. Covers were 
laid for about 100 guests. The visiting 
judiciary were Judges Buffington of the 
United States Court; Miller of Mercer, 
Noyes of Warren, Henderson of Craw- 
ford, Wallace of Lawrence, and ex-Judge 
Mehard. Col. J. Ross Thompson of the 
Erie bar, presided as toastmaster. 

The responses were made to toasts as 
follows: “The Outgoing Judge,” J. W. 
Sproul, Esq., of Union City; “The In- 
coming Judge,’’ C. L. Baker, Esq.; ‘““The 
Bar of Erie County,” by Hon. G. A. 
Allen; “The State of Pennsylvania,” 
Hon. 8S. A. Davenport; “Erie County,” 
by Hon. J. P. Vincent; “Erie City,” 
Henry A. Clarke, Esq., the city solicitor, 
and “The Invited Judiciary,’’ Hon. Wil- 
liam A. Galbraith. 


The Bucks County Bar Association 
held its annual banquet recently. The 
following responded to toasts: “Our 
Distinguished Selves—The Bar,” Hon. 
Harman Yerkes; “The Judiciary,’ J. Fer- 
dinand Long; “Just Started,’’ Thomas 
Ross; “The Supreme Court,” Nathan C. 
James; “The Delights of a Square Meal,” 





John L. Du Bois, Sr.; “The Lawyer in 
Politics,” Henry 8. Murfit; “The Gold 
Clause in Contracts,” Webster Grim; 
“Bicycles and Their Corrupting Influen. 
ces,” Charles F. Meyers; “Politics and 
the Law,” John C. Swartley; “Various 
Rules—the Rule of '74 et al.,” Harry J, 
Shoemaker; “The Pursuit of Fame,” J, 
Freeman Hendricks; ‘Trial by Jury, Our 
Great Safeguard,” Henry Lear; “Wind 
Mills, Legal and Otherwise,” Robert M. 
Yardley; “The Ladyes Faire,” Henry A, 
James. 

The annual meeting of the Montgom- 
ery County Bar Association was held 
recently at Norristown, in the bar l- 
brary at the courthouse. In the absence 
of President Boyd, the meeting was pre. 
sided over by F. G. Hobson. 

William F. Dannehower, H. M. Tracey 
and Irvin P. Knipe were appointed a 
committee to arrange for the annual 
banquet. 

The election of officers for the year 
resulted as follows: President, Col, 
James Boyd; vice-president, George W. 
Rogers; secretary, William F. Danne- 
hower; treasurer, H. R. Brown; Board 
of Censors, Montgomery Evans, Joseph 
Fornance, N. H. Larzelere, J. P. Hale 
Jenkins, F. G. Hobson. 

A dinner for the Superior Court, Lack- 
awanna and Luzerne county judges and 
a few personal friends was given by 
John Jermyn recently in the Hotel Jer- 
myn, Scranton. Altogether, twenty-one 
guests sat down to one of the most ele. 
gantly served and delectable spreads 
ever given in public or private in Scran- 
ton. 

There were present: John Jermyn, 
Judges James A. Beaver, George B. Or- 
lady, P. P. Smith, J. J. Wickham, ¥, N. 
Willard and H. J. Reeder of the Supe- 
rior Court; Judges H. M. Edwards and 
F. W. Gunster of Lackawanna County; 
Judges Stanley Woodward, John Lynch, 
Alfred Darte and ex-Judge D. L. Rhone 
of Luzerne County; ex-Judge G. M 
Harding of Wilkesbarre; Judge George 
A. Purdy of Wayne County; ex-Attorney 
General H. W. Palmer of Wilkesbarre, 
and Lemuel Amerman, Major Everett 
Warren, E. B. Sturges, C. H. Welles, 
I. H. Burns and 8. B. Price of this 
city. ; 

The first annual qupper of the Adams 
County Bar Association was held recent- 
ly. The Hon. 8. McC. Swope was toast- 
master, and the following subjects were 
responded to: 

“Some Words of Advice from the Nes- 
tor of Our Bar’’—Hon. D. McConaughy. 

“The Supreme and Superior Courts’”— 
Hon. William McClean. 2 

“The Bench of Adams County”— Will- 
fam McSherry, Esq. 

“The Bar of Adams County’’—C. & 
Duncan, Esq. 

“The Diligent Practitioner’—Hon. G. 
J. Benner. 

“Our Lawmakers”—W. C. Sheely, Esq. 

“Legal Ethics”"—J. B. McPherson, Esq. 

“Lawyer Wives and Sweethearts ae. 
W. Stoner, Esq. X 

“Reminiscences of ~~ Last Supper’— 
Bdward A. Weaver, Esq. 

“The Press and Its Mission’—C. E. 
Stahle, Esq. 

“Reminiscences of the Philadelphia 
Bar’—J. L. Kendlehart, Esq. 

“The Permanence of Our Annual Sup- 
per’—William P. Quimby, Esq. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Greenville Bar recently passed 
resolutions of respect and regret re 
specting the proposed retirement ot 
Judge I. D. Witherspoon. 

TEXAS. 

At the first meeting of the new board 
of directors of the Dallas Law Library 
Association, held recently, Geo. H. Plow- 
man was elected president; W. M. Alex- 
ander, vice-president; Sam Leake, treas 
urer, and Will Cole, secretary and 1! 


brarian. 
VERMONT. 
The annual meeting of the Burling- 
ton Law Library Association was held 
recently in the library room at the 
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county courthouse. The following board 
of officers was re-elected: President, 
Judge Torrey E. Wales; secretary, Hon. 
Elihu B. Taft; treasurer, Hon. W. L. 
Burnap. The following Executive Com- 
mittee was also elected: Judge R. 8. 
Taft, Hon. W. L. Burnap and Hon. Eli- 


hu B. Taft. 
VIRGINIA, 

The Executive Committee of the State 
Bar Association consists of Jackson Guy 
(chairman) of Richmond, John G. Will- 
jams, Esq., of Orange Courthouse; Hon. 
Wiiliam <A. Little, Jr. (secretary), of 
Fredericksburg; W. B. McIlwaine, Esq., 
of Petersburg; Judge George L. Christian 
of this city and Capt. Thomas D. Ran- 
son of Staunton—all of whom have 
signified their intention to be present. 
The president, Hon, William Wirt Henry, 
of Richmond, and the secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. Bugene C. Massie, will 
also attend the meeting of the commit- 
tee, as is customary. 

WISCONSIN. 

The Racine bar held a memorial meet- 
ing recently in honor of Percival 8S. Ful- 
ler. Resolutions were adopted and ad- 
dresses made by Colin Fyffe, Mr. Fuller’s 
former partner; C. H. Lee, D. H. Fiett, 
W. W. Rowlands, E. O. Hand, T. M. 
Kearney, J. T. Wentworth, Judge Fish 
and others, 


At a special meeting of the Milwaukee 
Bar Association, recently, twenty-six 
new members were admitted. They are: 
Charles E. Dyer, Arthur L. Morsell, J. 
H. Stover, W. H. Bennett, A. C. Riet- 
brock, John C. Kleist, J. W. Wegner, 
Charles M. Scanlan, Frank P. Van Val- 
kenburgh, David 8S. Rose, Charles Friend, 
Charles L. Goss, James A. Mallory, F. 
B, Myers, Ben. C. Parkinson, F. P. Van 
Valkenburgh, George Lines, William C. 
Quaries, H. W. Nickerson, Charles E. 
Estabrook, W. K. ‘Gibson, S. M. Wil- 
liams, H. L. Kellogg, Casimir Gonski, 
Arthur N. McGeoch, D. W. Smits. 

The Milwaukee Bar Association re- 
cently held a meeting to take action 
on the death of Jerome R. Brigham. 
The meeting was presided over by Pres- 
ident B. K. Miller and Secretary C. IL. 
Haring of the Milwaukee Bar Assoc‘a- 
tion. Mr. Miller announced briefly the 
purpose for which the meeting had been 
called, paying a tribute to Mr. Brig- 
ham’'s character and ability. Upon a mo- 
tion he appointed Joshua Stark, Gen. F. 
C. Winkler, David 8. Ordway, Judge 
Noyes and Gerry W. Hazelton as a 
committee to draft resolutions. The com- 
mittee reported suitable resolutions, 
which were adopted and ordered 
— upon the records of the associa- 

on. 

A committee was also appointed to 
present resolutions relative to Mr. Brig- 
ham’s death to the courts. The appoint- 
ments are as follows: United States 
Court, Joshua Stark; Supreme Court, 
Gen. F. C. Winkler; Circuit Court, David 
8. Ordway; Superior Court, A. G. Weis- 
sert. Gerry W. Hazelton, Gen. F. C. 
Winkler, Judge Collins, James Flanders 
and others paid high tribute to the mem- 
ory of Mr. Brigham. Those present at 
the meeting were: Joshua Stark, Judge 
Mann, B. K. Miller, Gen, F. C. Winkler, 
J. G. Manders, G. H. Noyes, G. D. Van 
Dyke, Edwin H. Abbott, F. B. Van Val- 
kenburgh, T. L. Kennan, Howard Mor- 
ris, Charles Felker, Charles Quarles, E. 
W. Frost, J. F. Burke, Judge Austin, 
Judge Jenkins, Judge Collins, George E. 
Sutherland, Lewis Magden, T. J. Pereles, 
K. K. Kennan, 8S. Williams, S. Howard, 
Judge James A. Mallory, F. H. Bottum, 
Carl Fawsett, E. J. Paul, H. A. J. Up- 
ham, J. H. Stover, A. G. Weissert, E. 
C. Comstock, E. H. Bottum, Herbert Kin- 
nie, Edwin Mack, Charles D. Mann, Jack- 
son B. Kemper, Eugene 8. Elliott, R. B. 
Mallory, W. J. Turner, E. E. Chapin, 
L. W. Halsey, C. I. Haring, Charles F. 
Hickox, 8S. W. Granger, B. K. Miller, 
Jr., Robert McMynn. 

CANADA. 

The remeirs of the late Charles E. 

Pegley, Q. C, were reverently laid to 





rest in the family plot in Maple Leaf 
Cemetery, Chatham. The members of 
the Chatham Bar Association met at 
Harrison Hall and marched in a body 
to the house, thence to the grave. Many 
other prominent citizens also accom- 
panied them on foot. Mr. Pegley’s legal 
associates were chosen his pall-bearers, 
in compliance with the request of the 
deceased. Those who acted in this ca- 
pacity were Judge Bell, William Doug- 
las, Q. C., E. W. Scane, C. J. O'Neill, 
J. R. Rankin and M. Houston. Ex- 
pression of condolence was fittingly en- 
grossed and presented to the family by 
the members of the local bench and 


bar and the court officials of Harrison 
Hall. 


The Essex Law Association has elected 
the following officers for the coming year: 
President, A. H. Clarke; vice-president 
R. F. Sutherland; secretary, A. P. E 
Panet; treasurer, J, L. Murphy. 


The adjourned seventeenth annual 
meeting of the Middlesex Bar Association 
was held recently, when the financial 
statement was read, and the officers 
elected for the ensuing term. Among the 
members present were J. H. Flock (presi- 
dent), in the chair; T. H. Purdom, V. 
Cronyn, F. P, Betts, M. D. Fraser, A. O. 
Jeffery, U. A. Buchner, Talbot Macbeth, 
W. J. Harvey, E. Jones Parke, Q. C., L 
F. Hellmuth, W. H. Bartram, R. K. Cow- 
an, T. G. Meredith, Alex. Stewart, Avery 
Casey, T. H. Luscombe. W. J. Harvey, 
the energetic secretary, submitted his re- 
port. The election of the Board of Trus- 
tees was then proceded with, and resulted 
as follows: E. J. Parke, Q. C.; J. H. 
Flock, Q. C.; George C. Gibbons, Q. C.; 
T. G. Meredith, R. Bayly, Q. C.; James 
Magee, Q. C.; F. P. Betts, V. Cronyn, Tal- 
bot Macbeth, A. O. Jeffery, M. D. Fraser, 
I. F. Hellmuth, and Thomas H. Purdom. 
Auditors, R. K. Cowan, and J. P. Moore. 
Afterward the board met, E. J. Parke in 
the chair, and elected the following of- 
ficers: President, George C. Gibbons, 
Q. C.; vice-president, Richard Bayly, 
Q. C.; secretary, W. J. Harvey; treasurer, 
Talbot Macbeth. A hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded W. J. Harvey and Tal- 
bot Macbeth for the efficient manner 
in which they had performed their duties. 


The annual meeting of the Hamilton 
Law Association was held recently in 
the law library at the courthouse. Mr. 
F. Martin, Q. C., was in the chair, and 
according to the report of the secretary, 
Mr. T. Hobson, there are seventy-one 
members on the roll and the library con- 
tains 5,000 volumes. Votes of thanks 
were tendered the officers, including Miss 
Counsell, the librarian. 


The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Mr. E. Martin, president; Mr. F. 
MacKelcan, vice-president, and Messrs. 
E. Furlong, W. Bell, G. Staunton, W. F. 
Burton (treasurer), S. F. Lazier and P. 
D. Crerar, trustees; Mr. T. Hobson, sec- 
retary. 


The annual meeting of the Wellington 
Law Association was held recently at 
Guelph, in the library. Most satisfac- 
tory reports were presented by the gec- 
retary and treasurer, A. H. Macdonald, 
Q. C. James Watt, K. McLean, T. P. 
Coffee and W. H. Cutten were elected 
trustees for the ensuing year, and A. H. 
Macdonald, president; James Watt, vice- 
president; C. L. Dunbar, secretary, and 
J. J. Drew, treasurer of the association. 
Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Kilgour were ap- 
pointed auditors. Mrs. Chisholm is li- 
brarian for the society. 





The lawyer, in despondency, bowed his 
head in his hands. 

His friend strove to comfort him. 
“Think,” he said, “of the scores of ac- 
cused men who have to-day come to you 
to defend them.” 

*Yes,”” he sobbed, “and of all of these 
there was not one but confessed to me 
that he was innocent!” 

His future, indeed, looked dark. 
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LAWYERS. 


Where What doing — What is said 
of them Change in partnerships —Removals— 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Hartford, Ct.—Hugh M. Alcorn 
of Suffield, now in the office of Case, 
Bryant & Case; Arthur T. Brown, now 
in the office of Harrison B. Freeman, Jr.; 
Ernest B. Ellsworth, now in the office 
of D. A. Markham, and George E. Til- 
ton have applied for examination for ad- 
mission to the bar. 


Hartford, Ct.—Committee on examina- 
tion for the bar consisted of E. D. Rob- 
bins and W. W. Hyde, and those who 
took the examination recently were Her- 
bert Lawton of Hartford, David E. 
Hughes of Norwich, Henry E. Shannon 
of Bridgeport, Thomas P. Brock of Nor- 
wich and George 8S. Doherty of Water- 
bury. The following took the law ex- 
aminations: William H. Cable of Dan- 
bury, Ernest B. Ellsworth, George E. 
Tilton and Arthur T. Brown of Hart- 
ford, Charles N. Hurlburt and John J. 
Corkey of Norwich, Howard B. Peck of 
Derby, Herbert W. Rathbun of Mystic, 
Patrick J. Danahey of Columbia, Fran- 
cis X. Richmond of New Milford, Fred- 
erick C. Taylor of Stamford, James A. 
Howarth, Jr., of New Haven, Walter L. 
Frisbie of Waterbury, Leonard W. 
Coggswell of New Haven, Bernard E. 
Higgins of Woodbury and Martin J. 
Gray of Stamford. : 

Rockville, Ct—George Talcott has 
retired from the office of Trial Judge of 
the Town of Vernon by reason of the age 
limit. 


Waterbury, Ct.—Michael Byrne has es- 
tablished an office here. 


Waterbury, Ct.—Walter L. Frisbie has 
been admitted to the bar. 

Bangor, Me.—Willis B. Hall and L. V. 
Thibodeau were admitted to the bar re- 
cently. Mr. Hall will remain with L. C. 
Stearns, and Mr. Thibodeau will locate 
at Van Buren. 


Bangor, Me.—J. F. Sprague lost his li- 
brary recently by fire. 

Bridgton, Me.—Harry Connell is read- 
ing law with A. H. & E. C. Walker. 

Dexter, Me.—Edward Chase has en- 
tered the office of C. L. Tanner to read 











- law. 


Lewiston, Me.—John L. Read was re- 
cently admitted to the bar. He read law 
with Newell & Skelton. 
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Madison, Me.—Charles O. Small suc- 
ceeds Benjamin S. Collins of North An- 
son as County Attorney. 

Readfield, Me.—E. C. Ambrose has 
opened offices here. " 

Rockland, Me.—Beaton & Ulmer have 
dissolved. 


Abington, Mass.—Cook & Coughlon has 
been succeeded by William J. and Daniel 
R, Coughlon, under the firm name of 
Coughlon & Coughlon. 

Ayer, Mass.—George A. Sanderson has 
established an office here. 

Boston, Mass.—Alfred W. Putnam has 
taken an office with Carver & Blodgett, 
28 State street. 

Boston, Mass.—Charles Warren of 
Dedham has formed a partnership with 
Gardner Perry, with offices at 518 Ex- 
change building, 53 State street. 

Chicopee, Mass.—John T. Moriarty has 
opened an office. 

Fall River, Mass.—Morris 
have dissolved. 


Holyoke, Mass.-—F. A. Morris and P. J. 
Garvey have formed a partnership. 

Holyoke, Mass.—E. T. Callahan and 
James J. Sullivan have formed a part- 
nership. 

Huntington, Mass.—F. P. Squire was 
recently admitted to the bar. 

Lowell, Mass.—J. B. D. Jacques and 
Charles C. Allen have entered into part- 
nership. 


Lynn, Mass.—Philip A. Kiely has es- 
tablished an office here. 

Pittsfield,—Ex-Attorney-General Wa- 
terman has resumed the practice. 

Springfield, Mass.—Elisha Brewster of 
Worthington has established an office 
here. 

Springfield, Mass.—Edward McClintock 
has severed his connection with Carroll 
& McClintock, of which his brother, W. 
H. McClintock, is a member, and has 
opened an office for himself. 


Taunton, Mass.—George F. Williams 
and George W. Anderson have dissolved 
partnership. 

Woburn, Mass.—E. H. Lounsbury has 
been elected City-Attorney. 

Worcester, Mass.—The following men 
have successfully passed the examina- 
tions for admission to the Worcester 
County bar: Frank. H. -Kelley, Worces- 
ter; Charles W. Saunders, Worcester; 
Philip W. Southgate, Worcester; Edward 
A. D. Moss, Worcester; F. Otis Thay- 
er, Milford; Hugo Pechner, Fitchburg; 
William D. Geary, Leominster. 


Berlin, N. H.—Crawford D. Hening has 
moved here from Lancaster. 

Dover, N. H.—John Kivel has tendered 
his resignation as attorney for the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad. 

Westerly, R. I.—Nathan F. Dixon and 
John W. Sweeney have formed a part- 
nership. 

Westerly, R. IL—Archibald C. Matte- 
son was recently admitted to the bar. 


Woonsocket, R. I.—A. Archambault 
has opened a branch office at Pawtucket. 


Burlington, Vt.—Thomas Venable has 
opened an office in the First National 
Bank block. 

Rutland, Vt.—Frank N. Davis is read- 
ing law in the office of Judge Lawrence. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt.—R. W. Simonds has 
established an office here. 

Waterford, Vt.—Judge Stephen J. 
Hastings’ residence was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 


—— 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Raltimore, Md.-Shirley Carter has be- 
come a member of the firm of Bernard 
Carter & Sons, with offices in the Central 
Bank Building. 


& Dolan 


Baltimore, Md.—Charles Marshall has 


taken his son, James M. Marshall, as a 
oy ng under the firm name of Marshall 
n. 





Newark, N. J.—Charles G. Titsworth,_ 


late of Denver, Col., has associated him- 
self with Colie & Swayze of this place 
under the firm name of Colie, Swayze & 
Titsworth. 

Plainfield, N. J.—Robert M. Clark has 
opened offices here. 


Albany, N. Y.—Gov. Morton has ap- 


pointed Harrison B. Moore of Little: 


Neck, L. L, to be County Judge of 
Queens County to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Garret J. Garret- 
son, who is a justice of the Supreme 
Court elect. 

Albany, N. Y.—An examination of law 
students for the Third Judicial Depart- 
ment of the State was held by the State 
Board of Law Examiners in the City 
Hall recently. The following took the 
examination: Julius Cohn, New York; 
Charles J. Bagley, Fred B. Bradley, Harry 
H. Bender, John C. Crasper, Percy W. 
Decker, John H. Dugan, Burton D. Es- 
mond, Burton Fisher, William Graham, 
Edward Howard, N. M. Lovell, Adam F. 
Mattice, Arthur McCamland, Andrew P. 
McKean, John B. Taylor, Frederick 
Townsend, James McN. Thompson, John- 
son N. Van O’Linda, Charles W. Walton, 
Ulysses G. Welch, Fred C. Ward, R. L. 
Hand, Third Department; Ira P. Betts, 
George W. Curry, Barton C. Meays, 
Charles H. Perry, George W. Nulison, 
Michael L. Ryan, E. M. Smith, M. L. 
Willis, Fourth Department. 


The Examining Board is composed of 
Austen G. Fox, William P. Goodsell and 
Franklin M. Danaher. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. —Moorehouse and Fish 
have dissolved. W. L. Moorehouse suc- 
ceeds to the business. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Gov. Black has ap- 
pointed Justice Goodrich presiding jus- 
tice of the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court, Second Department, and 
Justice Dykman of White Plains, who 
had previously been retired, under the 


seventy year constitutional age limit, to* 


continue his work in that department. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—A copartnership for 
the general practice of law has been 
formed on Long Island under the firm 
name of Scudder, Tappan, Seaman & 
Cox. The Long Island offices of the firm 
are at Glen Cove, and Wantagh, where 
members may be consulted by those seek- 
ing legal advice. Until May 1, 1897, the 
New York offices of the members of the 
firm will remain :separate. The senior 
member of the firm is Townsend Scud- 
der, counsel to the Queens County Board 
of Supervisors, and the others are J. B. 
Coles Tappan of Glen Cove, Albert W. 
Seaman of Wantagh and Wilmot T. Cox 
of Bayvi'le. The firm will have the Hon. 
James W. Covert associated with H as 
counsel. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Ex-Judge Metcalf of 
Cananda has opened offices here at 
824 and Ellicott Square. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Jonathan L. Slater and 
Phillip V. Fennelly have formed a part- 
nership, with offices at 105 Erie County 
Savings Bank Building. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Wardwell, Valger & 
Wardweli have dissolved. George T. 
Wardwell will practice alone at 617 
Mooney-Brisbane Building. 

Catskill, N. Y¥.—Jennings & Osborn have 
succeeded Jennings & Chase. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Edwin Duffey sus- 
— a loss to his library recently by 

re. 

Dundee, N. Y.—Spicer & Marsh have 
dissolved. 

Elmira, N. Y.—Judge 8. S. Taylor, Da- 
vid N. Heller and Michael O’Connor 
have formed a partnership. 

Fort Edward, N. Y.—Jarvis P. O’Brien 
has opened offices at this place. 

Hamburg, N. Y.—F. C. Brendel has 
— from Sickmon, Fish & Bren- 
el. 

Hempstead, N. Y.—William A. Onder- 
donk and Clemence Mathews are as- 
sociated in the practice, with branch of- 
fice at Lynnbrook. 








—. 


Lestershire, N. Y¥.—Herman D. Walters 
has moved here from Owego. 

Middletown, N. Y.—Merril & Burke is 
a new firm established here. 

Middletown, N. Y.—William Vanamee 
and Harry R. Lydecker have associated 
themselves for the practice of law. 

New York City.—Clarence Cary of 
Carey & Whitridge has gone to China 
on business connected with a syndicate 
of American capitalists. 


New York City.—The law firm of Daly, 
Hoyt & Mason of 11 William street, at 
the head of which stands the name of 
ex-Chief Justice Charles P. Daly, has 
been reorganized by the accession of 
William H. Rand, Jr., and the retirement 
of Robert Sturgis. The venerable ex- 
Chief Justice, who is now 8O years old, 
retired from active practice several years 
ago, but his voice is still potent in the 
line of counsel. The other members of 
the firm are Henry R. Hoyt, Alexander 
T. Mason and Frederic D. Philips. On 
entering this firm Mr. Rand resigned the 
place of assistant to the Corporation 
Counsel, to which he was appointed 
when Francis M. Scott took that office. 

New York City.—The second and last 
day’s session of the American Lawyers’ 
Association was held recently at the 
Windsor Hotel. There was a good at- 
tendance, and much interest was shown 
in the business transacted. V. B. Bag- 
gott of New York, the president, was in 
the chair. Am election of officers result- 
ed as follows: V. B. Baggott, president; 
T. A. McCaslin of Cleveland, first vice- 
president; J. A. Cavanagh of Oma- 
ha, second vice-president, and 4G. 
C. Franciscus of Philadelphia, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The newly 
elected Executive Committee will con- 
sist of Joseph B. Kelly of Cincin- 
nati, G. E. Newman of Chicago, V. B. 
Baggott, A. L. Abbott of St. Louis, G. 
Cc. Franciscus, J. A. Cavanagh and C. E. 
Street of St. Joseph, Mo. 

New York City.—The last day's ses 
sion of the American Lawyers’ Asso- 
ciation was almost exclusively confined 
to the discussion of a national bankrupt 
law. Among those present were: J. C. 
Franciscus of Philadelphta, J. A. Cava- 
naugh of Omaha, Col. Thomas 8. Hod- 
sun of Baltimore, J. A. Kilton of Den- 
ver, G. E. Newman of Chicago, F. L. 
Siddons of Washington, 8S. M. Steel of 
St. Joseph, Mo.; E. W. Moore of Pitts- 
burg, D. Lindsey’ Russell of Detroli and 
Judge T. A. McCaslin of Cleveland. All 
the speakers favored a bankrupt law 
similar to the Torrey bill, which has 
been before Congress for several ses 
sions. 

These officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, V. B. Baggott; 
first vice-president, T. A. McCaslin; sec- 
ond vice president, J. A. Cavanaugh; 
secretary and treasurer, J. C. Franciscus. 

Richfield Springs, N. Y.—Arnold & Cook 
is a new firm recently established here. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Fire destroyed the of- 
fice of C. A. Kellogg. 

Troy, N. Y.—Townsend, Roche and Na- 
son have dissolved partnership. 

Utica, N. Y.—Earl Comstock has formed 
a partnership with his father, William H. 
Comstock. 

Warwick, N. Y.—Charles F. Brown ana 
William S. Cassedy have formed a part- 
nership, to continue the business at New- 
burg. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Ex-Judge C. H. 
Watts has retired from the firm of Por- 
ter, Watts & Porter, Wilbur F. Porter 
and Charles G. Porter succeeding to the 
business, as Porter & Porter, Judge 
Watts practicing alone. 

White Plains, N. Y.—After twenty-one 
years’ honorable and successful service 
on the bench as a Supreme Court Judge, 
the Hon. Jackson O. Dykman recently 
retired on account of having reached the 
age limit of 70 years. 

Windham, N. Y.—J. C. Tallmadge has 
formed a partnership with ex-Senator 
Bloodgood of Catskill, and will move 
there in the Spring. 
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Huntington, L. I.—George C. 'Hender- 
son has resumed the practice of law. 

Brownsville, Pa.—T. B. Wilgus has 
peen admitted to the bar of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Clearfield, Pa.—Kramer & Byers are a 
new law firm here. 

Conshohocken, Pa.—Charles W. Jones 
has entered the offices of Holland & Del- 
tro as a law student, 


Coudersport, Pa.—Mr. Leonard of Lar- 
rabee, Lewis & Leonard has retired from 
the firm. 

Green Castle, Pa.—Howard F. Noble 
has been admitted to the Franklin Coun- 
ty bar. 

Indiana, Pa.—S. J. Telford and W. M. 
Mahan have formed partnership. 

Lebanon, Pa.—Judge Andrew J. Light 
hay retired from the bench. 

Montrose, Pa.—McCollum, Smith & Mc- 
Collum have dissolved, 


Newtown, Pa.—Thomas Ross was re- 
cently admitted to the bar. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Judge Hanna of the 
Orphan’s Court, has entered upon his 
twenty third year as judge of that court. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—James W. King and 
Robert Brannon were recently admitted 
to the bar. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Harry T. Bauerle 
was recently admitted to practice in the 
Common Pleas, Quarter Sessions and 
Orphans’ Court. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Among those pres- 
ent at the recent meeting of the Judges 
held in this city were Supreme Court 
Justices Green, James T. Mitchell and 
Fell; Superior Court Judge Rice, Com- 
mon Pleas Judges Bregy, Audenried, 
Mayer Sulzberger, 8. W. Perinypacker, 
Michael Arnold and Wilson; Orphans’ 
Court Judges Ashman and Ferguson, 
Hare, Penrose and W. W. Wiltbank, 
all of Philadelphia. From the State 
there were present Judge Charles B. 
Witmer, Sunbury; Judge John Stewart, 
Chambersburg; Judge Frank Gunnison, 
Erie; Judge Charles H. Noyes, Warren; 
Judge John J. Wenderson, Meadville: 
Judge John B. McPherson, Harrisburg; 
Judge W. B. Waddell, West Chester; 
Judge Joseph Hemphill, Chester; Judge 
J. W. J. White, Pittsburg; Judge Lucien 
W. Doty, Greensburg; Judge James F. 
Taylor, Washington; Judge Charles E. 
Rice, Wilkesbarre; Judge O. P. Bechtel, 
Pottsville; Judge Jeremfah Lyons, Mif- 
flintown; Judge John M. Bailey, Hunt- 
ingdon; Judge C. R. Savidge, Sunbury; 
Judge W. D. Porter, Pittsburg; Judge 
John M. Green, Butler; Judge E. W. Bid- 
die, Carlisle; Judge R. W. Archbald, 
Scranton; Judge John G. Love, Belle- 
fonte; Judge Cyrus Gordon, Clearfield: 
Judge Stanley Woodward, Wilkesbarre: 
Judge J. Ross Thompson, Erie; Judge S. 
L. Mestrezat. Uniontown; Judge James 
Ww. Over, Pittsburg; Judge John J. Metz- 
gar, Williamsport; Judge Swope, Get- 
tysburg, Judge Thomas Emory, Judge H. 
C. Clay, Judge W. A. Schuyler, Judge 
John W. Simonton, Judge J. W. Long- 
necker, Judge Harold M. McClure, Judge 
R. L. Crawford, Judge Nathaniel Ewing, 
Judge George S. Purdy, Judge Gustav 
A. Endlich, Judge H. Willis Bland, 
Judge Charles A. Mayer, Judge ‘E. R. 
Ikeler, Judge Calvin Reyburn, Judge 
Daniel W. Searle, Judge Samuel H. Mil- 
ler, Judge Charles H. Noyes, Judge 
Aaron 8S. Swartz, Judge Henry K. 
Weand, Judge Allen Craig, Judge Ed- 
ward M. Dunham, Judge John M. Greer, 
Judge Allen W. Ehrgood, Judge Will- 
jam W. Wallace. 


The members of the various examin- 
ing boards and of the bar present were 
William H. M. Oram, chairman Exam- 
ining Board, Shamokin; C. L. Baker, 
Erie; President Frank P. Ray, Meadville; 
William H. Hackenberg, Milton; William 
W. Ryan, Shamokin; C. M. Clement, 
Sunbury; J. Frank E. House, West 
Chester; George M. Roads, Pottsville; 
P. M. Lytle, Huntingdon; P. A. Mahon, 
Shamokin; F. G. Farquhar, Pottsville; 
R. H. Koch, Pottsville; Col. J. R. Thomp- 








son, J. E. Reed and E. L. Whittelsey, 
Erie; L. 8. Wintersteen, Bloomsburg; 
Moses A. Points, Bedford; E. O. North- 
stein, Mauch Chunk; J. A. Strite, Cham- 
bersburg; George J. Wadlinger, Potts- 
ville; F. M. Pennell, Mifflintown; Delos 
Rockwell, Bradford; F. M. B. Hicks, 
Clarence E. Sprout and Charles J. Reil- 
ly, Williamsport; Walter George Smith, 
John H. Merrill and George Wharton 
Pepper of this city. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Alvin A. Morris and 
William A. Way have formed a partner- 
ship, with offices in the Carnegie Build- 
ing. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The result of the quar- 
terly examination of law students was 
recently made known. There were thir- 
ty-five applicants for registration as stu- 


dents, and eleven of them passed. 


Among them was Miss A. Kornblum. The 
others were: W. D. Grimes, Abraham 
Stein, J. H. Scott, John R. Speer, E. G. 
Criswell, J. W. Shalfant, Jr., A. E. Boyd, 
Cc. W. Reamer, David Mozer, E. R. 
James, Jr., Smith Christy and Jacub 
Greenberger. 

There were nine up on the final exam- 
ination for admission to the bar, and six 
of them were successful. They are John 
M. Kennedy, Jr., George B. Parker, J. 
W. Rankin, R. M. Curry, H. K. Sieb- 
eneck and Harry A. Pratt. 

Scranton, Pa.—J. W. Carpenter and 
Fred W. Fleitz have formed a partner- 
ship under the firm name of Carpenter 
& Fieitz. 

Scranton, Pa.—F. J. Timlin of Jermyn 
and M. A. McAndrew were recently ad- 
mitted to the practice of law in the sev- 
eral courts of Lackawanna County. 


Stroucsburg, Pa.—W. A. Erdmon and 
Cicero Gearhart have dissolved partner- 
ship. Mr. Erdmon has formed a partner- 
ship with C. B. Staples. 


Tunkhannock, Pa.—Ross & Dersheim- 
er have dissolved. John Sittser and Mr 
Dersheimer have formed a partnership. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa.—Lawrie R. Halcomb 
is reading law in the office of E. F. 
Cooke. 

York, Pa.—Fred L. Spanglies is a law 
student recently entered the office of E. 
W. Spangles. 

Fredericksburg, Va.—A shocking at- 
tempt at poisoning the family of Circuit 
Court Judge Barton was discovered here 
recently. “Rough on rats’ had been 
placed in all the food for the. family 
breakfast, and but for its timely discov- 
ery by the cook the whole family might 
have been poisoned. 


Harrisonburg, Va.—Gen. John E. Roller 
was recently married to Miss Lucy 
Brown Cabell of Englewood, Va. The 
bride is from one of the oldest and best 
known families in the State, being a de- 
scendant of Col. Samuel Jordon Cabell, 
an officer of the Revolutionary War, also 
of Christopher Anthony, the distinguished 
lawyer. Gen. Roller is one of the best 
known and most successful chancery 
lawyers in Virginia, as well as one of the 
prominent politicians of the State, hav- 
ing represented his county several terms 
in the Legislature, and twice nominated 
to Congress. He is prominently spoken 
of in Virginia as Solicitor-General under 
Mr. McKinley. Gen. Roller has been a 
subscriber to the “American Lawyer” 
since the first issue. 


Pennington Gap, Va.—Prof. Noel has 
opened a law office hefe recently. 

Richmond, Va.—David C. Cummings 
has been appointed Judge of Washing- 
ton County Court, vice George W. Ward, 
deceased. 

Richmond, Va.—J. H. Gilmore, for 
eleven years instructor of law at the Un- 
iversity of. Virginia, has removed to Ma- 
rion, Va., where he intends to practice his 
profession. 

Stanton, Va.—White & Ker have dis- 
solved, Mead F. White practicing alone, 
and R. 8. Ker has formed a partnership 
with Hugh H. Kerr. 





Parkersburg, W. Va.—W. E. McDougle 
and C. T. Caldwell have formed a part- 
nership. 

Washington, D. C.—Horace L. Stiles of 
Augusta, Wis., has been admitted to the 
bar of the Court of Claims. 

Washington, D. C.—Vice-President 
Stevenson says at the conclusion of -his 
term of office he will resume the practice 
of law at Bloomington, Ill. 


Washington, D. C.—Robert A. Deyer of 
Handsom, Va, who recently graduated 
from the Colambian University school of 
law, was the sole member of a class of one 
hundred and thirty to receive the two de- 
grees of LL B. and LL.M. 


Washington, D. C.—The following at- 
torneys have been admitted to practicé 
before the Interior Department: Enoch 
Johnson, St. Paul; Patrick J. Russell, 
Crookston, Minn.; Michael H. Brennan, 
Devil's Lake, N. D.; Ira C. Kingsbury, 
Hereford, 8. D. 

Washingon, D. C.—Two ladies were ad- 
mitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States recently. They 
were Miss Caroline H. Pier of Milwaukee 
and Miss Alice A. Minnick of Lincoln, 
Neb. There are now fifteen ladies prac- 
ticing before the Supreme Court. 


Washington, D. C.—A't a session of the 
Court in Genera] Term recently, at whica 
were present Chief Justice Bingham and 
Justice Cox, the following rew lawyers 
were admitted to practice: Howard 
Boyd, George W. Baker, George S. Brock, 
Charles A. Casey, Frank P. Davis, George 
T. Dunlop, Jr., Horace V. Easterling, 
Samuel W. Foster, Daniel Garges, John 
C. Goodfellow, Thomas F. Hanion, Will- 
iam R. Harr, John H. Hazelton, Isaac L 
Henson, Herman R. Howenstein, John J. 
Lordan, Christ. K. Macey, Percival H.- 
Marshall, Charles C. Martin, Charles A. 
L. Massie, Edgar H. May, Robert F. Mil- 
ler, George A. H. Mills, George M. Moore, 
Henry T. Mooney, Joel M. Morris, Charles 
W. Parker, Polk K. Pennington, Gra- 
hame H. Powell, Jesse W. Rawlings, 
Francis P. Sheeby, Henry C. Sheridan, 
Robert E. L. Smith, Frederick G. Stutz, 
Morven Thompson, U. 8. Tyler, John G. 
Urquhart, Robert Watson, James A. 
Whetmore, Edgar W. Williams, David 
E. Wilson, George D. Whitney and 
Charles J. Kappler. 


ee 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Ashland, Ala.—Bowie, Dixon & Man- 
ning have succeeded to the business of 
Lackey & Hood. 

Birmingham, Ala.—J. T. Glover has 
been appointed Assistant United States 
District Attorney for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Alabama. 

Montgomery, Ala.—Blakely, Blakely & 
Adams have succeeded the firm of Blake- 
ly & Blakely. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Gov.-elect Daniel W. 
Jones has retired from the firm of Jones 
& McCain. W.S. & Farrar McCain suc- 
ceed the firm, . 

Bartow, Fla.—Anno & Desha have dis- 
solved. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Judge A. O. Wright 
has resumed the practice of law. 

Marianna. Fla.—Over one hundred and 
fifteen guests assembled in honor to 
Judge Francis B. Carter, at the banquet. 
Among those present were B. S. Siddon, 
John H. Carter, D. L. McKinnon, B. N. 
Siddon, W. B. Farley, J. M. Calhoun, M. 
Guyton, Jr.. Mayor C. L. Wilson, J. 
Walter Kehoe, J. C. McKinnon, J. Em- 
mette Wolfe of Pensacola, W. P. Hines. 

Tallahassee, Fla.—Francis G. Carter 
has been commissioned Justice of the 
Supreme Court, 

Atlanta, Ga.—Hon. Andrew J. Cobb, re- 
cently elected Associate Justice of 


Georgia, was complimented by an elegant 
dinner at the Aragon, given by the Kappa 
Alpha Alumni Association of this city 
recently. The following gentlemen were 
present: Judge Andrew J. Cobb, Judge 
J. H. Lumpkin, Hon. John Temple 
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Graves, Capt. Clifford L. Anderson, Mr. 
Burton Smith, Prof. M. L. Brittain, Mr. 
BE. C. Kontz, Mr. Alex. W. Smith, C. Z. 
Blalock, H. M. Dorsey, E. A. Angier, J. 
E. Maddox, T. H. Jefferies, Fred C. 
Stevens, George W. Stevens, Vassar 
Woolley, UWa Hardeman. T. H. Kennedy, 
Pliny Hall, R. H. Redding, P. M. Butler, 
Frank Gordon and others. 

Lagrange, Ga.—The law firm of Pit- 
man & Harwell dissolved by mutual con- 
sent Jan. 1. Frank Harwell succeeds the 
business. 

Savannah, Ga.—Nicolson & Mackethon 
have dissolved, and Mackethon and Mac- 
Lean have formed a partnership. Mr. 
Nicolson will practice alone. 

Sylvania, Ga—H. S. White and E. K. 
Averstreet sustained loss to their 
libraries by fire recently. 

Muskogee, I. T.—T. S. Osborne has es- 
tablished an office here. 


Adair, La.—J. P. Wishard has returned 
here from Armstrong to practice. 


Conshatta, La.—Wilkinson & Wilkin- 
gon have dissolved partnership, and Wil- 
kinson & Nettles succeed to the business. 
J. D. Wilkinson will practice alone. 

New Orleans, La.—A. J. Peters has 
formed a partnership with a Mr. Fanlon 
under the firm name of Peters & Fanlon, 
with offices at 606 Gravier street. 

New Orleans, La.—Romain, Schreiber 
& Sholars have dissolved partnership. 

Carrolltown, Miss.—C. L. Simpson has 
purchased the business of S. H. Somer- 
ville. * 

Friars’ Point, Miss.—Cook & Yeager 
have dissolved. 


Raleigh, N. C.—Judge Boykin of the Su- 
perior Court has resigned his judgeship 
to resume the practice of law. 

Guthrie, Okla.—J. H. Cotteral and C. 
C. Horner have formed a law partner- 
ship, the firm of Wisby & Horner having 
been dissolved. 

Guthrie, Okla.—Judge Lawrence and 
A. H, Huston have formed a law partner- 
ship. 


Birmingham, S. C.—H. M. Wilson has 
resumed the practice of law. 


Charleston, S. C.—T. G. Priolean and 
W. K. Darby, Jr., were recently admitted 
to the bar. 

Charleston, S. C.—Boyd & Brown sus- 
tained a total loss of their library by fire 
recently. 

Darlington, S. C.—Dargon & Coggeshall 
have dissolved, G. W. Dargon and his 
son George succeeding to the business. 
J. R. Coggesehall will practice alone. 

Florence, 8. C.—F. L. Willcox has as- 
sociated himself with P. A. Willcox under 
the firm name of Willcox & Willcox. 

Newberry, S. C.—George Johnstone and 
Robert H. Welch have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—J. K. Jennings and 
Joseph T. Johnson have entered into part- 
nership. 

Alley, Tenn.—Bennett Wilson has gone 
to Chattanooga to enter the office of S. 
C. Stone. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—A new law firm 
styled Snodgrass, Story & Lausden has 
been formed here, composed of Hon. H. 
C. Snodgrass, ex-County Judge W. F. 
Story and D. L. Lausden. 

Johnson City. Tenn.—Frank D. Love 
has moved to Georgetown, Tex. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Jesse L. Rogers of 
Jellico has located here. 

‘Memphis, Tenn.—Gov. Clarke opened a 
law office in the Reider Building immedi- 
ately after he vacated the executive of- 
fi 


ce. 
Nashville, Tenn.—Henry W. Bond (col- 
ored) was recently admitted to the bar. 


Winchester, Tenn.—Floyd Estill was re- 
cently appointed Circuit Judge of the 
Fourth Circuit by Gov. Turney to fill out 
the unexpired term of John A. Moon, 
a. to Congress from the Third Dis- 

rict, 


! 


Austin, Tex.—Hon. John M. King of 


| Waxahachie arrived in this city recently 





and assumed the duties of third office 
assistant in the Attorney-General’s de- 
partment. Judge E. P. Hill, the present 
third assistant, having been promoted to 
second assistant, vice Judge R. R. Lock- 
ett resigned. Judge Lockett will remain 
in Austin. 

Beaumont, Tex.—Martin Dies has as- 
sociated himself with Votan & Chester 
in the practice. 

Corsicana, Tex.—Lovett and Baker 
have formed a partnership for the prac- 
tice of law here. 

Edna, Tex.—J. M. Moore and S. M. 
Lesesne have formed a partnership. 

Grand View, Tex.—Fire destroyed the 
Offices of T. S. Wade and F. A. Arnold. 

Hockey, Tex.—W. J. Tell passed an ex- 
amination for admission to the bar 


Kaufman, Tex.—J. D. Cunningham has 
established an office here. Mr. Cunning- 
came from Fort Worth. 
—_———~s—_— 


CENTRAL STATES. 

Wilmington, Del.—J. S. Crosby of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has located here. 

Aurora, Ill.—S. N. Hoover and J. F. 
Golden have formed a partnership. 

Chadwick, Ill.—Atterney Chadwick has 
established an office here. 

Champaign, Ill.—F. M. Green and son, 
Henry, have formed a partnership. 

Chicago, Ill.—Mann, Hayes & Miller 
have dissolved partnership. 


Chicago, Ill.—Hallowell, Bisbee & Hal- 
lowell have succeeded the firm of Hallo- 
well & Lasley. 


Chicago, Ill—Charles H. Aldrich, the 
chairman of the Chicago Bar Association 
committee on Federal Judiciary and Fed- 
eral Legislation, entertained the other 
members of the committee at dinner re- 
cently at the Union League Club. Those 
present were Charles H. Aldrich, George 
Edmund Foss, Judge W. H. Vincent, 
Ephraim Banning, J. Frank Aldrich, 
Hugh R. Belknap, Judge Grosscup, 
Joseph G. Cannon, E. D. Cook, 


Chicago, Ill.—Attorneys whose practice 
is largely devoted to the trial of criminal 
cases have organized the Cook County 
Lawyers’ Association, adopted a consti- 
tution and by-laws and elected the fol- 
lowing officers, who will serve one year: 

President, W. S. Elliott, Jr.; first vice- 
president, Col. J. H. Davidson; second- 
vice-president, Jeremiah Sullivan; third 
vice-president, John G. Jones; secretary, 
Ossian Cameron; treasurer, J. H. Freu- 
denthal; sergeant-at-arms, Charles Kuck- 
er; executive committee, John P. Mc- 
Goorty, John Heron, W. W. Totheroh, 
W. E. Buckner, J. G. Jones, E. J. Bur- 
dick and Charles Horrigan. 

The association will try to get a mea- 
sure passed by the present Legislature 
fixing a fee for attorneys who are ap- 
pointed by the court to defend penniless 
prisoners. 


Chicago, Ill.—Howard Henderson, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Bar Association, gave 
a second reception at his residence to the 
members of the association recently. 
Among those present were the following 
guests: Judge Philip Stein, Judge Abner 
Smith, George Hunt, Horatio L. Wait, E. 
B. Sherman, David J. Wile, George Eddy 
Newcomb, William A. Purcell, Frederick 
W. Moore, Herman W. Stillman, Mason 
B. Loomis, Robert Van Sands, John H. 
Whipple, Frederick A. Smith, William F. 
Wiemers, Isaac H. Pedrick, A. V. Sam- 
uels, S. H. Pinney, Henry Veeder, F. E. 
Makeel, Andrew A. Bruce, Samuel Kerr, 
James McCartney, Russell Whitman, H. 


*M. Mathews, Merritt W. Pinckney, H. 8S. 


Mecartney, Joseph Pfirshing, William 
McFaddon, Samuel E, Hibben, Henry W. 
Wolseley, Edward Rector, George B. 
Shattuck, Walter Olds, Stuart G. Shep- 
ard, Howard L. Smith, William R. Rumm- 
ler, Amos W. Walker, John W. Hill, 
John T. Richards, G. L. Douglass, Nor- 
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man P, Willard, F..H. Wickett, Taylor BE, 
Brown, F. 8. Hebard, James B. Bradwell, 
Havana, Ill.—A. T. Depue has estab- 
lished an office here. Mr. Depue came 
here from Garrison, Col. 
Industry, Ill.—Shippey & Flock have 
dissolved partnership. 





Ottawa, Ill.—Gardner & Smith have 
dissolved. 
Paxton, Ill—Oscar H. Wylie, whose 


name appears .in the listof attorneys in 
the “Lawyer” and the "American Bank- 
er” a short time ago refused a second 
nomination for Clerk of his county prefer. 
ring to re-enter the practice of the law. 
His record made while in the office as 
Clerk of his county is an enviable one, 
and only illustrates the theory that only 
good men are again solicited to fill of- 
fice, the office seeking the man and not 
the man the office. 

Rockford, Ill.—Attorney-General Ed. 
ward C, Akin has moved to Springfield 
and taken the oath of office. Charles A. 
Hill of this city has been appointed As- 
sistant Attorney-General. 

Springfield, Ill.—There are rumors that 
ex-Attorney General Moloney of Illinois 


is going to New York to establish a law 
office. 


Springfield, I1l—The following appli. ° 


cants were recently admitted to the bar: 
W. Wallace Kerr, C. D. Stillwell, J. Ross 
Hagen, L. B. Langworthy, John Mead, 
William Mason, E. F. Hilton, Thaddeus 
Mead Talcott, Jr., Will F. A. Bernamer, 
Henry Boyd Hurd, Frank Johnson, Jr., 
John A. Price, Fred H. Lathrop, Eu- 
gene H. Garnett, William C. Packett, H. 
Albert Lewis, William T. Wright, Walter 
Ayer, Fred C. Hobine, William C. Par- 
ker, Lioyd L. Elliott, H. W. Gleason, 
Ralph Sullivan, George R. Gott, Harri- 
son H. Ferrell, John Daniel Wilde, all 
of Chicago; R. L. Merker, East St. Louis; 
John Henderson Garnsey, Joliet; Alvin C. 
Vorris, Neoga; Cicero C. Cristison, Deca- 
tur; Paul M. Dowdall, Taylorville; P. H. 
Smith, Aurora; William Sherman Merk- 
ley, Chadwick; Jesse E. Spencer, Rock 
Island; Robert Bruce Scott, Aurora; 
Henry W. Prentiss, Dekalb; John E, 
Hall, Milledgeville; Samuel A. Bristow, 
Danville; John W. Shehan, Jacksonville; 
Robert E. Henry, Augusta; R. C. Rice, 
Galesburg; L. A. Weaver, Champaign; 
George B. Cox, Monmouth; Frank G, 
Carnahan, Champaign; Louis B. Wash- 
burne; Vandalia; Louis A. Maddison, 
Plainville; Alexander McLellan, Urbana; 
George W. Lackey, Lawrenceville; Harry 
Thon, Minonk; Oscar E. Bosarth, Mount 
Pulaski; Henry Green, Urbana; H. A 
Sawyer, Hillsboro; John L. Laning, Pe 
tersburg; George W. Kenney, William BE 
Schutt, Jr., Thomas W. Flynn, and James 
E. Ford, Springfield; Joseph Weissep- 
berth and John Robsen Bell, Chicago. 


Sullivan, Ill—John B. Burns and 
Frank Spitler have formed a partnership. 


Anderson, Ind.—Thamburg and Fitz 
gerald have dissolved partnership. 

Anderson, Ind.—John W. Brewster of 
Elwood has located here. 

Anderson, Ind.—Bishop & Scanlan have 
dissolved. : 

Goshen, Ind.—Maier & Pressler is 4 
new firm recently organized. 

Columbus, Ind.—John W. Donaker has 
resigned the City Attorneyship to ac- 
cept position of assistant reporter of the 
Supreme Court. 

Franklin, Ind.—G. M. Overstreet, Sr., 
and John Oliver have formed a part- 
nership under the firm name of Over 
street & Oliver. 

Johnson, Kan.—A. B. Wallis has moved 
to Rocky Ford, Col. 

Kokomo, Ind.- Warren Vorhis has been 
admitted to the bar. 

Lagrange, Ind.—J. D. Ferrel] has been 
appointed temporary judge. 

Muncie, Ind.—C. A. Parker and G. W. 
Cromer have formed a partnership. 

New Albany, Ind.—C. W. Schindler has 
been admitted to the bar. 
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New Castle, Ind.—Samuel H. Brown of 

own & Brown sustained fatal injuries 
from falling down his office stairs. 

Rensselaer, Ind.—Faltz, Spitter & Kur- 
rie have succeeded Thompson & Bro., dis- 
solved. 

south Bend, Ind.—Adelbert Harris has 
peen admitted to the bar here. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Judge D. N. Taylor 
nas retired from the bench and has 
formed a partnership with Ira Kismer. 

Anthon, Ia.—The law firm of Jepson, 
Rinker & Jepson, at Anthon, has dis- 
golved. C. H. Rinker and 8, M. Hamil- 
ton have formed a new firm under the 
name of Rinker & Hamilton. 

Cedar Rapids, la.—Smith, Kirk & Smith 
is a new firm with offices in the Kimball 
Building. 

Clinton, Ila.—A. P, Barker and R. B. 
McCoy have associated for the practice 
of law. 

Des Moines, Ia.—W. G, Harvison & J. 
E. Mersnor have dissolved. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Gov. Drake has ap- 
pointed William Hutchinson to succeed 
Judge Ladd. 

Des Moines, Ia.—E. 8S. Wishard has 
formed a partnership with William G. 
Clark, recently of Lincoln, Neb. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Chief Justice J. R. 
Rothrock retired from the Supreme 
Bench recently after thirty years’ serv- 
ice on the District and Supreme Court 
Bench. He was succeeded by Judge 
Scott M. Ladd, who, until his recent res- 
ignation, was Judge of the Fourth Ju- 
dicial District of Iowa. Justice Roth- 
rock returns to the practice of law in 
Cedar Rapids, which he dropped thirty 
years ago. He will be associated with 
his son and his partner, John Grimm. 


Grundy Centre, Ia.—Ex-Congressman 
Kerr has taken his son, W. G. Kerr, in 
as a partner. 

Waterloo, Ia.—J. F. Burns and B. G. 
Stewart have formed a partnership. 

Atchison, Kan.—R. T. Andrews was re- 
cently admitted to the bar. 

Concordia, Kan.—E. 8. Ellis, of the law 
firm of Caldwell & Ellis, recently left 
for Kansas City, where Mr. Ellis will 
enter the law firm of Ellis & Cook. A 
new law firm has been formed here, and 
will be known as Caldwell, Wilmoth & 
Ackley. 

Emporia, Kan.—W. C. Simpson and I. 
E. Lambert have formed a partnership. 

Hutchison, Kan.—John W. Roberts and 
Judge Frank L. Martin have formed a 
partnership. 

Kansas City, Kan.—Luther Burns, for- 
merly with Stanly & Vermillion, at 
Wichita has been appointed law li- 
brarian for the New York Life building. 


Kansas City, Kan.—The late firm of 
Buchan, Freeman & Porter has dissolved 
partnership. Mr. Buchan will retain the 
old quarters of the firm in the Columbia 
Building and practice with his son, Fred. 
Mr. Freeman and Judge D. D. Hoag will 
open offices together in the Portsmouth 
Building. Mr. Porter will form a copart- 
nership with Attorney T. J. White, 
United States Commissioner. 


Lawrence, Kan.—Judge A. W. Benson, 
after twelve years on the bench, has re- 
sumed the practice of law. 

Leavenworth, Kan.—Ernest G. Krez- 
don has been admitted to the bar. 


McPherson, Kan.—Simpson & Johnson 
have dissolved partnership. 

McPherson, Kan.—Gov. Morrill has re- 
cently reorganized the Kansas Commis- 
sion on Uniform Legislation, an adjunct 
of the American Bar Association, and has 
appointed the following gentlemen as 
such commission: John D. Milliken (re- 
appointed), McPherson; J. O. Wilson, Sa- 
lina; T. B. Wall, Wichita; A. A, Godard, 
Topeka, and H. M. Jackson, Atchison, for 
aterm of three years. 

Salina, Kan.—Judge T. F. Ganver has 
decided to remain here in the practice. 





Topeka, Kan.—J. B. Johnson has 
opened an office in the Columbian Build- 
ing. 

Topeka, Kan.—Attorney-General L. C. 
Boyle has appointed George C. Snelling 
of Anthony, Assistant Attorney-General. 

Topeka, Kan.—Gov, Lesdy appointed 
Daniel Moore to be Probate Judge of 
Kooks County, vice A. B. Higgins, re- 
signed. 

Wichita, Kan.—Judge A. L. Myatt has 
resumed the practice of law. 

Wichita, Kan.—Judge E. E. Enoch has 
resumed the practice of law. 

Danville, Ky.—James W. Loving has lo- 
cated at New Orleans, La. 

Frankfort, Ky.—Miss Sophrona Breck- 
inridge, daughter of Col. W. C. P. Breck- 
inridge, was admitted to the bar by the 
Court of Appeals recently. 

Hopkinsville, Ky.—Feland & Feland 
sustained a loss recently by fire. 

Detroit, Mich.—A. D. Marshall has suc- 
ceeded to the business of Marshall & 
Townsend, dissolved. 

Detroit, Mich.—Judge Edgar O. Durfee 
has just celebrated his twentieth anni- 
versary of his judicial career. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Rood & Hind- 
man succeed Rood & Ryan. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Wolf & Walker 
have dissolved. Mr. Wolf and Claude 
Buchanan have joined herds in business 
and Myron Walker and Gerald FitzGer- 
ald have formed a parinership. 

Ithaca, Mich.—Julius Kirby was re- 
cently admitted to practice law before 
the Supreme Court of Michigan. 


Jackson, Mich.—Smith, Townsend & 
Blair have formed a co-par{nership. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Judge J. M. Davis 
has opened an office in the Israel block. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Thomas W. Brown 
and George P. Hopkins have formed a 
partnership. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Harry Howard has 
been admitted to the firm of Howard & 
Roos, the new firm being Howard, Roos 
& Howard. 

Lake Linden, Mich.—Larson 
gendre have dissolved. 

Lansing, Mich.—Judge O. A. Smith has 
formed a partnership with O. J. Hood 
of Mason. Mr. Hood will move to this 
city. 

Marshall, Mich.—George Ingersoll has 
opened an office here. 

Monroe, Mich—John W. Billmore has 
been admitted to practice before the In- 
terior Department at Washington. 

Muskegon, Mich.—Andrew J. Bradford 
has been admitted to practice before the 
Interior Department at Washington. 

Paw Paw, Mich.—Judge B. F. Heckett, 
Judge of Probate for eight years, has 
again resumed the practice of law. 

Port Huron, Mich.—S. L. Merriam and 
Thos. Wellman have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Sault Ste Marie, Mich.—M. F. McDon- 
ald and C. H. Chapman have dissolved 
partnership. 

Sault Ste Marie, 
Namer and Frank P. 
formed a partnership. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.—William_ B. 
Cody has moved to Detroit, with offices 
in the Home Bank building. 

Caledonia, Minn.—A. M. Brayton and 
Bert Van Lenven have formed a part- 
nership. Mr. Van Lenven read law with 
Duxbury & Duxbury. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—It’s Fifield, Fletch- 
er & Fifield, successors to Fifield & Fi- 
field. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Lumon C. Simons 
has been appointed Judge of Red Lake 
County. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Charles M. Pond 
has opened an office in the New York 
Life Building. 

Red Lake Falls, Minn.—Fire recently 
destroyed the law library of C. E. Baugh- 
ton. No insurance. 


& Le 


Mich.—Frank R. 
Sullivan have 


~~ 


Redwood Falls, Minn.—Attorney Her- 
riott will soon move to Renville. 
Rochester, Minn.—Bund & Partridge 
have opened an office here. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Lewis & Hallam have 
dissolved, Oscar Hallam succeeding to 
the business. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Judge John M. Wood 
and Walter Douglass have formed a 
partnership. 


St. Paul, Minn.—James E. Markham, 
Albert E. Moore and George W. Mark- 
ham have formed a partnership under 
the name of Markham, Moore & Mark- 
ham. bd 

Boonville, Mo.—Jasper McDaniel, of 
Bunceton, has established an office here. 

Craig, Mo.—G. W. Murphey has returned 
from Oregon and opened a law office 
here. 

Jefferson City, Mo.—Gov. Stone has 
appointed George W. Trimble Presiding 
Judge of the County Court of Boone 
County, vice B. M. Anderson, resigned. 

Jefferson City, Mo.—Gov. Stone re- 
cently made the following appointments: 
W. F. Corley, Presiding Judge of the 
County Court of Gentry County, vice A. 
L. Garrett, resigned; L. B. Woodside of 
Dent County, Circuit Judge of the Nine- 
teenth Judicial District, vice C. C. Bland, 
resigned; J. W. Mosby, prosecuting at- 
torney of Maries County, vice Joseph 
Mosby, deceased. 

Kansas City, Mo.—New & Palmer suc- 
ceed to the business of C. S. Palmer. 


Kansas, Mo.—Charles L. Dobson, ex- 
Judge of the Circuit Court, has re-en- 
tered into partnership with Henry S. 
McCune, president of the Kansas City 
Bar Association. The firm’s offices have 
been established in the New England 
Building. 

Richmond, Mo.—James L. Farris & Son 
James, Jr, have formed a partnership. 


Richmond, Mo.—F. P. Divelbliss has 
retired from the firm of Lavelock, Kirk- 
patrick & Divelbliss, by reason of his 
election as prosecuting attorney. R. B. 
Kirkpatrick ard T. N. Lavelock suc- 
ceed the firm. . 

Sedalia, Mo.—C. C. Kelly has opened an 
office here. 

Springfield, Mo.—Scott 
opened an office here. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Judge Henry M. 
Ramey has resumed the practice of law. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Mr. Keller of Simmons, 
— & Castle has withdrawn from the 

rm. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Smith, Sipple & Rose 
have dissolved partnership, Mr. Rose re- 
tiring. The associate office of Parter & 
Spencer and Smith & Sipple has been 
fcrmed. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Judge Daniel Dillon has 
retired from the bench, after a service 
of twelve years, and has resumed the 
practice, with offices at 709 and 710 
Bank of Commerce Building. 


Omaha, Neb.—E. H. Hall and Fred L. 
Smith have dissolved partnership. 


Omaha, Neb.—Clem F. Kimball and H. 
L. Robertson of Neola have formed a 
partnership. 

Fargo, N. D.—Bessie, Bessie & Jacobs 
have dissolved partnership. A. Bessie 
has returned to Wahpeton, where he has 
opened an office. Mr. Jacobs has also re- 
turned to Wahpeton, and Don Bessie has 
gone to New York. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—Leoliew Guthrie, 
formerly of Boston, has opened an office 
here. 

Alliance, Ohio.—D. E. Rogers succeeds 
Hanselman & Rogers. 

Canfield, O.—Charles Manchester has 
gone to Detroit, Mich., to locate. 

Cleveland, O.—Winch & Walcott have 
dissolved. 


Cleveland, O.—Everett, Weed, Meals & 
Sloss have succeeded Everett, Dellen- 
baugh & Weed. 


Moore has 
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Cleveland, O.—Richard Stegkemper 
has established an office in the Society 
for Savings Building. 

Cleveland, O.—Norton T. Horr and H. 
J. Nehl have formed a partnership with 
offices in the Garfield Building. 

Cleveland, 0O.—W. J. Hart, H. W. Can- 
field and T. E. Callaghan have formed a 
partnership under the name of Hart, 
Canfield & Ca‘laghan, with offices in the 
Beckman Block. 

Columbus, O.—Gov. Bushnell recently 
appointed David Warren Jones of Galiia 
County Judge of the Common Pleas 
Court, to succeed Hiram L. Sibley, who 
has résigned to become a Circuit Court 
Judge in the Fourth District. 

Defiance, Ohio.—W. D. Hill and H. G. 
Baker have formed a partnership and 
will practice law here. The new firm 
will be known as Hill & Baker, and will 
occupy the office over the First National 
Bank formerly held by Hubbard & Hods- 
man, the latter firm being compelled to 
dissolve, as Mr. Hubbard has _ been 
electe? Common Pleas judge and Mr. 
Hodsman probate judge. 

Elyria, O.—Webber & Shaup have dis- 
solved partnership. 

Gallipolis, O.—D. W. Jones has been 
appointed Judge of the Seventh Judicial 
District to succeed Judge W. G. Sibley, 
elected to the Circuit Bench. 

Kenton, O.—T. B. Black and T. C. Ma- 
hon have dissolved. S. T. Armstrong 
and Mr. Black have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Massillon, Ohio.—Edward ‘Howald is 
reading law in the office of J. O. Garrett. 

Norwalk, Ohio.—Juége C. P. Wickham 
of this city has formed a law partnership 
in Sandusky. The firm wil] be Wickham, 
Guerin & Colver, and will succeed the old 
firms of Colver & Colver and Hull & 
Guerin. 


Portsmouth, Ohio.—A. F. McCormick 
and Judge Noah J. Dean have formed a 
partnership, to be known as Dean & 
McCormick. 

Toledo, O.—Samuel Kohn and Charles 
S. Northrup have formed a partnership. 
Mr. Northrup was formerly with Frank 
O’Donell. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—Judge Parliman and 
erry Carleton have formed a partner- 
snip. 

Ashland, Wis.—The firm of Sanborn, 
Dufur & O’Keefe has dissolved. John 
T. Dufur withdrawing, a new firm hav- 
ing formed by this dissolution, con- 
sisting of Cate, Sanborn, Lamoreux & 
Park. Mr. O’Keefe remains with the 
new firm. 

Ashland, Wis.—A. E. Dixon of 
Claire has opened an office here. 

Ashland, Wis.—E. E. Brossert has been 
appointed city attorney, vice G. P. Ross- 
mon, resigned. 

Brodhead, Wis.—F. W. Dawes and 
Burr Sprague have formed a partnership. 

Green Bay, Wis.—John J. Viack of Me- 
nominee, M ch., has opened an office here. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Lefebre & Ba'lham 
have dissolved partnership. 

Reedsburg, Wis.—P. Daly «f Winfield 
has established an office here. 

Superior, Wis.—Thorson, Crawford & 
De la Motte is a recent new firm here. 

———_ 2 


PACIFIC STATES. 


Prescott, Ariz.—F. J, Netherton has 
been admitted to the bar. 

Grass Valley, Ca'.—John R. Tyrrill of 
Auburn has located here. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—City Attorney W. E. 
Dun has been admitted to practice in 
the United States Circuit Court. 

Rocklin, Cal.—Charles A. Willis has 
been admitted to practice. 

San Francisco; Cal.—There js no truth 
in the report that Delmas & Shortridge 
are to dissolve partnership. 

San Francisco, Cal.—The Supreme 
Court recently granted licenses to forty- 
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s:x out of seventy-four students recently 
examined as to their qualifications for 
the bar. The successful ones are: Eu- 
gene S. Wachhorst, Edward W. Engs, 
George Edwards, Milton Shepardson, 
Frederick B. Pierce, Charles S. Burnell, 
Eli Wright, Samuel V. Wright, Wiliam 
F. James, John 8S. Barnow, Daniel S. 
O’Brien, Archibald E. Campbell, George 
E. Crothers, Lyman B. Hall, John Slater 
Partridge, Thomas D. Derry, Theodore J. 
Rocae, Charles Willis Norton, Bernard 
H. Bell, W. A. Anderson, William H. 
Johnson, James M. Pratt, Josiah C. 
Crouch, N. A. McConaghy, James V. Le- 
high, Albert Nelson, Louis Hirsch, John 
Nepomuck, Frank K. S. Mahon, Abra- 
ham Lewis, Edmund Theodore Du Puis, 
David R. Sessions, Charles R. Rosendale, 
H. W. Pulsifer, Sheldon M. Dodsob, Jr., 
Clara M. Cothran, William T. Nolting, L. 
H. Maxwell, John E. Alexander, Seymour 
Waterhouse, Edith Ray Cleveland, James 
Scott Stevens, Henry Blaney and Joel 
S. Josselyn. 

San Jose, Cal.—The following were re- 
cently admitted to the Supreme Court: 
Miss Ciara Cothran, W. T. Nolting, Eli 
Wright, a student in the office of W. M. 
Beggs; John E. Alexander, recently grad- 
uated from Ann Arbor, and W. H. John- 
son. 

San Jose, Cal.—J. R. King has opened 
an office at this place. 

San Jose, Cal—Frank J. Hambly and 
H. V. Morehouse have formed a part- 
nership. 

Santa Rosa, Cal.—Judge Crawford has 
opened an office here. 

Stockton, Cal.—F. D. McClure and W. 
F. Hank have formed a partnership. 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—Boyce, Taggart & 
Kellogg have dissolved, Taggart & Kel- 
logg succeeding. 

Anaconda, Col.—E. C. Miles has opened 
an office here. 

Castle Rock, Co!.—J. J. Totten of Den- 
ver has recently located here. 

Cripple Creek, Col.—H. A. Cole of Wal- 
senburg has opened an office here. 

Denver, Col.—W. B. Tebbetts and John 
G. Sears have formed a partnership. 


Ft. Collins, Col.—Grant E. Halderman 
has been admitted to the bar recently. 

Masca, Col.—Judge Shields has recently 
located ‘here. 

Boulder Valley, Mont.—Cowan & Par- 
ker have dissolved, Mr. Parker going on 
the bench. George F. Cowan succeeds 
to the business. 

Great Falls, Mont.—Ex-Judge C. H. 
Benton has opened an office here. 

Great Falls, Mont.—Fletcher Maddox 
of Sulphur Springs has opened an office 
here. 

Great Falls, Mont.—W. M. Cockrill has 
resumed the practice of law. J. W. Free- 
man and Thomas E. Brady have formed 
a partnership. 

Missoula, Mont.—Judge Stiff associ- 
ated with W. M. Bickford, and E. E. 
Heishey, has withdrawn, and will prac- 
tice alone. 

Elko, Nev.—Marion 8S. Wilson has es- 
tablished an office here. 

Albuquerque, N. M.—J. A. Ancheta has 
located here. 

Heppner, Ore.—C. E. Redfield of Pen- 
dleton has located here. 

Pendleton, Ore—J. J. Balleroy and 
M. A. Butler have associated as part- 
ners. 

Pendleton, Ore.—Fee, Carter, Hailey & 
Austin have dissolved; also Reed & 
Raley have dissolved. Charles H. Har- 
ter and James N. Raley have formed a 
partnership. 

Marysville, Utah.—V. Rapp of Brigham 
has opened an office here. 

Mercer, Utah.—C. W. Burris was re- 
cently admitted to practice at the bar of 
the Federal Court. 


Salt Lake, Utah.—John Lu. Taylor has 
taken Jesse Roote of St. Louis, Mo., as 
a vartner, 





wey, 
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Spokane, Wash.—S. F. Coons has aban. 
doned the law, and entered the minis. 
try. 

Walla Walla, Wash.—Frank D. Sharp. 
stein and C, M. Rader have formed a 
partnership. 

a 


CANADA. 


Brandon, Ont.—Sifton, Philip & Cam. 
eron have dissolved, Philip & Cameron 
succeeding to the business. 


Newfoundland, St. John’s.—Donald & 
Morison, Q. C., have succeeded Morison, 
Morine & Gibbs. 


Niagara Falls, Ont.—William Baldy 
has entered the firm of Frazer & Wood- 
ruff, under the name of Frazer, Woodruff 
& Baldy. 


St. Catharine’s, Ont.—M. Brennon has 
been apointed crown attorney and clerk 
of the peace for Lincoln County, to suc. 
ceed John McKeown, Q. C., deceased. 


Winnipeg, Man.—Changes are noted in 
the firm name of Martin, Anderson & 
Mather, who have been practicing thei 
legal profession-in Winnipeg, and Port- 
age la Prairie. In the city the firm will 
be Martin & Mather, ard in the Portage 
Martin & Anderson. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Arrow Rock, Mo., is just now without 
a lawyer. 


The Alabama Senate has just passed 
a bill allowing women to practice law in 
the courts of Alabama. 


It will make lawyers envious to learn 
that a clever Parisian has invented a 
machine that can split a hair lengthwise 
into thirty-seven strips. 


The contract for the new courthouse 
for Fulton County, IIL, has been iet to 
Messrs. Bartlett & King of Monmouth, | 
Ill. The new structure will cost about 
$65,000, 

Lawyers of Milwaukee are discussing 
a proposition to formulate a bill to be 
presented to the Legislature, having tor 
its object the enactment of a law mak- 
ing judges ineligib.e to hold their post- 
tions after they are 70 years of age. 

The American Association of Inventors 
and Manufacturers has succeeded, after 
co-operation with the American Bar As- 
sociation, in having passed through the 
House of Representatives a bill contain- 
ing certain changes in the patent laws of 
the United States. 


The will of John Brown, who was sex- 
ton of the Roman Catholic Church of 
the Assumption, was admitted to probate 
recently by Surrogate Abbott. The will 
was executed on Nov. 19, two hours be- 
fore the testator died, and is one of 
the shortest documents of the kind on 
record. It is as follows: 

“I give this house to my wife. ! 

“JOHN BROWN. 


The will was written on a half sheet 
of paper torn from a child’s copy book. 


Hon. E. P. Gray, County Judge of Jet- 
ferson County, Tex., has issued a call 
for a meeting df the County Judges and 
Commissioners of Chambers, Liberty, 
Jefferson, Orange, Hardin, Tyler, Jasper 
and Newton counties, to be held at 
Kountze, Tex., on Saturday, Feb. 13, 
1897, at 10 o’clock a. m. The meeting 
is for the purpose of securing certain 
legislation that will be of great import 
ance to the counties of Southeastern 
Texas, therefore a full attendance is re 
spectfully requested. 


Articles of incorporation were filed i? 
the Camden (Penn.) County Clerk’s of- 
fice recently by the Barristers’ Bureau. 
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= The objects of the corporation are to as- | ment for the same and for other pur- 
sist lawyers in preparing cases by fur- | poses. 
nishing memoranda of authorities or This bill compels all persons in the pro- 
“i arguments upon questions of law, ana fessions named to pay the special tax 
a also to do and perform for lawyers any and prohibits them from practicing in 
other work of a professional nature. The | Georgia without paying the same. It 
capital stock is 10,000, and the amount also makes the practicing of any of the 
paid in is said to be $1,000. The cor- | professions in Georgia without paying 
porators are J. Houston Merrijl and Ed- | the tax a misdemeanor and any one 
mee ward B. Putnam of Philadelphia, anda oe guilty is liable to be sent to the penne 
: Judge E. A. Vroom of Camden. chaingang. 
Before the bill was signed by the Gov- , { 
lé& Mrs. Clara Foltz, a lawyer of New York ernor, persons could practice in the pro- Horsford S Acid Phosphate. 
son city, has prepares a bill for introduction — ee witeent paying the spe- a 
: in the Legislature of the State to create | Clal tax required, ere was no law to . : . : 
F the office of Pubile Defender. It pro- | prevent them from practicing if they dia This preparation by its action 
uldy yides that there shall be elected in eacn | "°t pay the tax. : - | H 
rai county, at the general election in 1897, ecume ott - age the lawyers and |1N promoting digestion, and as 
ru and at the general election every thira octors an eeps all who have not > 
year thereafter, a Public > ake i y ont stood = gs el examinations from |@ nerve food, tends to prevent 
lawyer who has been a resident of the | Practicing. hen the taxes are paid . ‘ : 
= county for ~~ year shall be atiatbte ee ay | -_ goog show by ousttname and alleviate the headache aris- 
the office. e Public Defender i i or diploma that they are competent and |: . 
— tend criminal courts and appear pagan have taken the proper examinations. Ing from a disordered stomach, 
. defend persons charged with violation of The bill is of great importance to the . es 
d in the law, who are without counsel, and professions it embraces, and the prom- | OF that of a nervous origin. 
n& is also to attend the courts and boards inent members of them were very anx- 
hei: of charities, and appear for persons — that it — — It does away 
‘ort- charged with being insane. wi a competition which was illegiti- . 
_" g g e aus, win Ue Eat ad Sines ae nate Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me. 
tage Eighteen members of the Michigan | see gprs * and protects the public | Says: 
Law Stenographers’ Associatio » rom men who are not thoroughly com- ‘ ; ; 
tended the annual meeting y Detroit sme Have Goad et gut ES 
Mich., recently. Chas. H. Bender of — nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
Grand Rapids, who has been president eve is 5 quel sum Stem eee 2 5 oie neuralgia; and think it is giving 
or the last two years, wa wai petition has been presented to the Legis- . ay 
and Secretary Chas. H. p Ethene lature by Representative Hayes of Low great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
= Grand Rapids was at the desk. The as- | ©l!. and signed by Augustine Thompson, tried.” 
seelation has thirty-five members, nine — manager > “oe food oar aioe 
of whom are residents of Detro an acturing company, for a hearing by the 7 
ased the annual meeting is pe tage te = House of Representatives, with an op- Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
my the same day the State Circuit Judges portunity to prove charges involving al- | Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
meet, because the members, all of wnom pi ng tasersous, vgn nage and illegal Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
are court stenographers, have then an eg Sage customs A may a = — 
opportunity to attend. Oo ne commonwea or the egal en- i 
a 8 The election of new officers resulted as | Tichment of the officers of the court. For sale by all Druggists. 
wen follows: President, Henry F. Walch, In the address accompanying the pe- 
+ cra vice-president, Herschel oe 4" Thompson states that certain — -———_ - —— 
itaker, Jetroit; secretary-treas oston lawyers were engaged to act as 
Joseph H. Brewer, Grand Rapids’ "The counsel for the company which he repre- | Reman, Edward L. Perkins, E. Clinton 
jouse headquarters of the association still re- | Semts, and that the charges of the law- Rhoads, John I. Rogers, Francis Shunk 
ot “ main at the second city. yers were so heavy the company refused Brown, William H. Staake, T. F. Jen- 
nem . to pay them, declaring the claims to be | Kins. 
criminal lawyer of long experience | ®Xtortion. A suit was entered, and, after 
at the bar was heard to ony the jo considerable litigation, judgment was At the monthly meeting of the direc- 
day: awarded the plaintiffs. tors of the Legal Society, New York 
pain “I have made juries in murder cases Mr. Thompson states that the case was city, recently, at President Von Briesen’s 
on an especial study. There are a large | carried to the Supreme Court, it being office, the annual reports of the presi- 
g tor number of men, larger than most peo- | Claimed that such fees barred the com- dent, secretary, treasurer and attorney 
mak- ple suppose, who have scruples about | mon people from approaching the courts | ¥975 read, from which it appears that 
post- finding death as a punishment for a | for the redress of their wrongs, and de- 7,473 persons solicited the aid of the soct- 
. murderer. I used to make it my busi- | nied the poor equality before the law, and ety and that over $70,000 was collected 
ness to study jurymen’s faces and see it | that the department of justice, in sus- | for those who were too poor to engage 
ntors I could read by the lines whether or not | Staining such extortion, was violating other counsel. The reports snow that 
after they had scruples about the death sen- | constitutional law. Mr. Thompson al- the great majority of these cases were 
r As- tence. I gave this up, though, as being | leges that his exceptions were overruled. for wages wrongfully withheld. The re- 
2 the beyond my power of comprehension Therefore the Justices of the Supreme | Ports show a great yearly increase in 
tain- Later, continued study of the jury box | Court are charged by the petitioner “with applications for the society's aid, their 
ws of led me to a discovery. That was what aiding and abetting extortions, aiding number having risen from 212 during 
in nine cases out of ten a jury composea | and abetting in barring people from ap- the first year of its existence to 7,473 in 
mostly of tall, lean men would, when the | Proaching the court and redress of their | 1896. Owing to the great increase of 
, sex- evidence was sufficient, never have the | wrongs, assisting to establish privileged the work of the society, its offices will 
oh of slightest hesitation about fixing ex- | class, denying the people equality before be removed from the present quarters to 
obate treme sentence. On the other hand. a | the law, compelling poor people to sub- | more spacious offices at 239 Broadway. 
> will jury where short, fat men predominated mit to oppressfon and wrong and to pur- @«a - < 
s be- in number would occupy twice as much | chase protection at extortionate rates. LAWYERS IN TROUBLE, 
ne of time in finding its verdict, and when And this is violation of the Constitution.” —_ 
1d on brought in it would generally be a term It is also alleged that the defendants Marsenus H. Briggs, one of Rochester’s 
of imprisonment for the murderer.”— “are guilty of illegal usurpations, grave (N. Y.) most prominent lawyers, indicted 
Louisville Commercial. misdemeanors, extortions, oppressions for embezzlement of $300, was recently 
N.” and divers malicious acts;” that “these sentenced to serve one year and six 
sheet Among the bills signed recently by defendants have joined themselves to an months in Auburn State Prison. 
00k. Gov. Atkinson of Georgia was one which association known as ‘the Massachusetts 
has been of great interest to the pub- Bar,’ and they have conspired with other Toronto, Canada.—Henry D. Gar- 
f Jet- lic and of great importance to the le- members of the said bar to obtain special ret, a United States lawyer, who gave 
. call gitimate doctors, dentists and lawyers | privileges for themselves and for their | his name as Samuel R. Weld, New York, 
3 and of the State. own rapid enrichment; that their ex- pleaded guilty in the police court re- 
nerty, The bill was introduced in the Senate tortionate fees have not been earned.” cently to the forgery of checks on a Buf- 
pe by Senator Stewart, and was passed. It falo bank to the amount of $250, pay- 
: a was transmitted to the House, where it The Lawyers’ Club of Philadelphia, Pa., ; able to the proprietors of the Rossin 
13. was passed with very little opposition. has installed itself in a new home at 1326 | House. 
-eting — bill is protective in nature, in that Walnut street. The club was incorpo- He was sentenced to three years in 
srtain ‘ Protects the professions of medicine, rated July 9, 1892, has now 300 res- Kingston Penitentiary. Garret swindled 
aport- entistry and law by keeping the incom- dent members and fifty non-resident a Mrs. Gardiner of New York State out 
stern petent and illegitimate members of the The make-up of the present Board of of $15,000 in 1887, for which offense he 
- professions from practicing in the State. | Governors is as follows: President, F. served six years in Sing Sing. 
t also protects the public from incom- Carroll Brewster; vice-presidents, Sam- . 
petent practitioners. uel Gustine Thompson, P. F. Rothermel, G. H. Perry was removed from the 
ed 1D oo bill is a bill to prohibit the prac- Jr.; treasurer, Henry C. Terry; corre- office of an attorney-at-law within the 
1 & Ge, of law, medicine and dentistry in | sponding secretary, Lincoln L. Eyre; sec- | courts of the Commonwealth by a de- 
eau rgia without paving the special tax | retary, Emanuel Furth; directors, Josiah | cree ordered in the Suffolk Superior 
required by law. To prescribe punish- | R. Adams, Thomas R. Elcock, S. M. Hy- | Court recently by Judge Bond on the pe- 
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tition which was brought by the Bar 
Association of the city of Boston, pray- 
ing for Perry’s disbarment. 

The general ground for Perry’s dis- 
barment is that he has been guilty of 
gross misconduct in the office of an 
attorney. The hearing upon the petition 
aga.nst him was held before Judge 
Bond on Tuesday last, and the evidence 
for the petitioner tended to show that 
he gave worthless checks in payment 
of his obligations. and that he had 
fraudulently withheld money. 

Perry, who is said to be now located 
at Pittsburg, Pa., was not present at 
the hearing, and was defaulted at its 
close. H. W. Chaplin and A. S. Hill ap- 


peared for the Bar Association. 
—_—_——) eo 
CREDIT MEN AND CREDIT ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 


The Denver Credit Men’s Association 
held its regular monthly meeting in the 
parlors of the Albany recently, and 
listened to a paper by Attorney W. M. 
Keenan on “Mercantile Agency Re- 
ports.” The paper was followed by an 
hour’s discussion of the agency reports, 
and many valuable suggestions were 
—" as to improvements in this serv- 
ce. 


Credit Men's 
very interesting 


The Rochester, N. Y., 
Association held a 
meeting recently. President Daniel B. 
Murphey presided. William J. Ashley, 
president of the Merchants’ Bank, spoke 
on the subject of “A Financial State- 
ment from a Banker’s Standpoint.” Mr. 
Ashley’s paper was discussed by Max 
Lowenthal, Morris Myers and others. 

William F. Balkam, manager of the 
“Union and Advertiser,” next spoke on 
“Commercial Agencies.”” John bay very 
forcibly criticised the agencies. He 
thought they had done more to injure 
the country than they did good. Mr. 
A. H. Wheeler spoke in defense of the 
agencies. 


The Philadelphia Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation has just issued a circular, which 
refers to legislation for the protection 
of commercial interests achieved by 
credit associations in other States, and 
appeals to business houses in that city 
to join the organization in order that 
greater support may be given to the 
legislative committee that it is pro- 
posed to appoint to consider needed re- 
forms in the legislation of this State. 

In regard to the National Bankruptcy 
bill the circular states that the outlook 
is very promising, and that a confer- 
ence of the presidents of the American 
Bar Association, the Commercial Law 
League of America and the Commission 
on Uniform State Laws, held recently, 
Was announced as favoring the measure. 


Mr. D. B. Baker, attorney, of 250 Fifth 
Street, Louisville, Ky., whose name ap- 
pears. in the list “Of Interest to Cor- 
porations,” and who is a representative 
of the State of Kentucky in that list, 
writes us that the State of Kentucky 
has a constitutional, as well as a stat- 
utory, provision requiring all corpora- 
tions who transact business in that 
State to have a known place of business 
in the State and an agent therein upon 
whom process can be served, and it 
shall not be lawful for any corporation 
to carry on any business in that State 
until it shall have filed in the office of 
the Secretary of State a _ statement 
signed by its president or secretary, giv- 
ing the location of its office in that 
State, and the name of the agent there- 
in upon whom process can be served. 

The law further provides that any 
corporation transacting, carrying on or 
conducting any business in the State 
for the corporation without conforming 
to the above shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and fined not less than $100 
or more than $1,000 for each offense. 
There is also a provision that each cor- 
poration shall have the name of said 





corporation with the word “incorporat- 
ed” at such designated place, and for a 
failure to do this it shall be fined not 
less than $100 or more than $500. The 
question has been decided by the Court 
of Appeals and has been sustained by 
that court. 

We make mention of this fact that the 
credit men and corporations who are 
doing business in the State of Kentucky 
may take notice and write to Mr. Baker 
for further information upon the sub- 
ject, who will be glad to interest him- 
self in their behalf. 


Secretary Boocock of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men sends the follow- 
ing: 

The time has now arisen when, with 
great appropriateness, we can appeal, in- 
dividually and collectively, to the credit 
men of this nation for the support which 
the National Association of Credit Men 
so richly deserves. This great organiza- 
tion has passed beyond the experimental 
stage, as attested by its splendid ad- 
vancement and material accomplish- 
ments. It is now universally regarded 
as a live, vigorous and potential institu- 
tion, that has been prompted by the 
necessities of the period to work out a 
condition to which all aspire. 


The reforms already consummated, the 
growth already attained, the pians of 
work for decisive operation already per- 
fected, warrant us in saying to credit 
men in general: This essociation is an 
absolute necessity, the purposes for 
which it exists reflect your daily desires 
and commend themselves to your judg- 
ment, and the promises of accomplishing 
through organization the improvements 
needed are indeed encouraging. What 
is to prevent, therefore, the full grati- 
fication of all our ambitions? Apparent- 
ly nothing. But how much more certain 
would the result be were it not for the 
apparent indifference and delay of credit 
men in enthusiastically supporting a 
work carried on in their behalf. 

We cannot rightly complain of our 
growth, for that has been phenomenal. 
Scarcely seven months have elapsed since 
the formation of this national enterprise, 
and yet we can record seventeen local 
associations as branches of the parent 
organization, and as representing as 
many commercial centres. All these lo- 
cals are active, enthusiastic and am- 
bitious associations, thoroughly conscious 
of their power, fully determined to make 
their influence potential for good in their 
respective States, and with clearly de- 
fined reformations and improvements to 
be attained. This condition of affairs is 
indeed gratifying, and portends a vastly 
improved state of affairs for business 
men in the near future. 

Yet, notwithstanding this magnificent 
showing, it is still a little surprising to 
comprehend the thousands of credit men 
and influential business houses that have 
not yet become identified with this 
worthy movement. Why? That is difficult 
to say. Surely not from any lack of ap- 
proval, nor because they fail to appreci- 
ate the decided need fur such herculean 
effort. Is it not simply because they have 
not yet had the matter clearly brought 
before them, and been shown how much 
their co-operation is essential to success? 
What we desire to emphasize, therefore, 
is merely this: No credit man or mer- 
chant should be content to reap the bene- 
fits of this association from the exertions 
and exp2nditures of this association with- 
out contributing his share in bringing 
about the result. When every credit man 
is daily made conscious of the unfor- 
tunate irregularities in statutory pro- 
visions; constantly experiences the ef- 
fects of abnormal abuses in our credit 
system, and is abundantly defrauded by 
the schemes and devices of unscrupulous 
debtors, from whose depredations the law 
does not seem sufficiently comprehensive 
to thoroughly provide protection, it would 
seem as though there should be a ready 
support accorded to the association that 
proclaims its intention to seek a remedy 
for such a condition. We believe with 
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great confidence that all these irregu. 
larities and unsatisfactory conditions can 
be changed by the united, systematic, 
conservative and vigorous efforts of the 
credit men of this nation, 

We do not seek for the impossible; we 
do not imagine that we can provide a 
panacea for all failures that occur in the 
course of trade, but we do firmly believe 
that by standing together as a mighty 
force we can so change conditions that 
the millions of dollars sacrificed annually 
through injustice and fraud miy be saved 
to the rightful owners. Surely, there 
can be no individual, firm or corporation 
in all this land that will not gladly con. 
tribute annually the ten dollars for the 
dues of this association, in order to main- 
tain an organization that constantly and 
uninterruptedly will seek to improve trade 
conditions, establish better business cus- 
toms, and place the relations between 
debtor and creditor upon a truer, juster 
and more equitable basis. 

We should like to propose three yues- 
tions to the credit men of this nation, 
Are you satisfied with present credit con. 
ditions? Can you, acting individually, 
effect the same improvement and for the 
same expenditure as you can by being 
a potential factor in a united movement? 
Are you willing to support the National 
Association of Credit Men in carrying 
out the desires and ambitions for which 
it stands, and which so adequately iep- 
resents your own sentiments. Cordially 
yours, F. R. BOOCOCK, 

Secretary. 
———-—— — - ee 
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Indeterminate Sentence Act De- 
clared Void. 


Judge Gibbons of Chicago has decided 
that the indeterminate sentence law is 
unconstitutional. He relied for his de- 
cision on the constitutional provision 
that every man is entitled to a trial by 
jury, which the court construed as 
meaning that the jury should fix the 
prisoner's punishment. In deciding the 
question, Judge Gibbons held that that 
part of the new law in relation to the 
appointment of a prison commission was 
valid, but maintained that the law 
which provides that a prisoner shall go 
to the penitentiary without some spe- 
cific sentence was unconstitutional. 

The decision is pleasing to Chief Bad- 
enoch and his assistants in the police 
department. It also is pleasing to the 
members of the December Grand Jury, 
who, in their report to Judge Tuley, rec- 
ommended either the repeal of the law 
or its thorough amendment. It is more 
than pleasing to the 700 convicts now 
in the Joliet Penitentiary, who were 
sentenced under the law; it may mean 
a new trial for them with the chance 
of being acquitted. What effect the up- 
holding of Judge Gibbons’ decision by 
the Supreme Court would have on the 
sixty-one convicts who have been pa- 
roled no one has ventured an opinion. 

Judge Gibbons held the law to be un- 
constitutional and void recently in the 
habeas corpus proceeding brought by 
Charles Henning against the warden of 
the penitentiary for release. Henning 
was sentenced under the Indeterm:nate 
sentence law for a crime committea ™ 
June, 1895, while the indeterminate sen- 
tence act did not go into operation un- 
til the following month. Judge Gibbons, 
however, did not release Henning, as he 
said he wanted the Supreme Court 
pass upon the validity of the act, and 
that, in any event, the Circuit Court 
could but remand the prisoner back t 
the sheriff for a trial under the old act 
as the question of jeopardy could not be 
raised, because the old statute was not 
repealed by the new one. 

The indeterminate sentence, law pro 
vides that a prisoner shall not serve 
less than the minimum sentence pr 
vided by the old law or a longer set 
tence than provided as a maximum set 
tence under the old law. The new stat- 
ute also provides for the parole of 4 
prisoner under conditions relating to his 
good behavior. 
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Frederic R. Coudert of New York city 
has been appointed Storrs lecturer on 
municipal law at the Yale Law School 
for 1897-98. 


The Senior Law Students’ Parliament- 
ary Society of the Kansas City School 
of Law has elected the following offi- 
cers: E. E. Peele, president; Every Paget, 
vice-president; Mra. Alameda A. Archer, 
secretary; W. A. Pursley, treasurer; R. 
L. Frisette, sergeant-at-arms. 


The Detroit College of Law, which was 
deprived of a home by the burning of 
the building of the Detroit College of 
Medicine, will take up quarters in the 
new building of the Detroit Medical Col- 
lege, on Mullett street. 


The following officers were elected by 
the Senior Law Association of the Chi- 
cago College of Law: William Pischzak, 
president; W. J. Wilke, vice-president; 
J. Waage, secretary. 

An educational institution is best 
known by its alumni and faculty. The 
Chicago College of Law can be congratu- 
lated in having both a representative 
alumni and a learned faculty. Among 
the active members of the present fac- 
ulty are the Hon. T. A. Moran, dean: 
the Hon. H. M. Shepard, the Hon. EF. W. 
Burke, the Hon. S. P. Shope, the Hon. 
0. N. Carter, the Hon. John Gibbons, 
Adelbert Hamilton, Esq., E. E. Barrett. 
secretary. 

The school year of 1806-97 opened with 
the usual quota of students. The under- 
graduate course consists of two years. 
Those successfully completing it receive 
a certificate, which admits them to the 
bar of this State on motion. 


The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Law Institute was held recently. Re- 
ports for the year were adopted, and a 
set of officers for the ensuing year 
elected. There was a good attendance of 
the members 

The officers for 1897, as elected, are: 
Merritt Starr, president: E. O. Brown. 
first vice-president; F. W. C. Hayes, sec- 
ond vice-president; William H. Holden, 
treasurer; Alfred E. Barr, secretary; Ju- 
lius Rosenthal, librarian; Howard Hen- 
derson, Jeremiah Leaming, Henry M. 
Bacon, Isaac H. Pedrick, Edward A. 
Dicker, Sydney C. Eastman, Thomas J. 
Holmes, William Vocke, S. M. Millard 
directors. 

The retiring president, Merritt Starr, 
bresented the reports for the past year, 
which showed that the institute is in a 
Prosperous condition. In his address he 
showed that the membership is 770. 

Ex-Judge Elliott Anthony was made, 
by a unanimous vote of the meeting, a 
life-long member of the institute. 


The Chicago Law School is enjoying 
Nem large attendance. George W. 
} arvelle, LL. D., dean, and Secretary 
ohn J. Tobias are to be congratulated 
with having surrounded themselves with 
an able faculty. The school has a spe- 
cial course in medical jurisprudence and 
allied subjects. Among the instructors 
are Dr. J. A. Benson, Dr. T. C. Duncon, 

. Benson on jurisprudence of insoniter, 
and Dr. Duncon on forensic medicine 
and toxicology. The distinctively legal 
iuestions which appertain to the gen- 
eral subject are covered in the regular 
Courses of the school. 
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The appointments for the year by the 
Law School officials of the Boston Uni- 
versity are as follows: Clerk of courts, 
J. Richard Larkin; dean’s clerk, Albert 
R. White; second assistant clerk, George 
E. Fox; librarians, William M. Dean, 
W. P. Murray, William M. Blott, Josiah 
Dearborn, Heinry 8S. Noon; proctors, 
Frederick N. Chandler, J. T. Kenney, 
John F. Gove. 


The new building of Boston Uni- 
versity Law School was dedicated re- 
cently. The progrinme was carried out 
in Isaac Rich Hall. 

Beside the numerous students and 
past students, there were present many 
distinguished men of legal prominence, 
including the following: Chief Justice 
Walbridge A. Field and Associate Jus- 
tices Charles Allen, M. P. Knowlton, J. 
M. Morton, J. M. Barker, John Lathrop 
of the Supreme Judicial Court, and 
Chief Justice Albert Mason, Associate 
Justices Caleb Blodgett, Charles S. Lil- 
iey, John W. Hammond, James R. Dun- 
par, Robert R. Bishop, Daniel W. Bond, 
Henry K. Braley, John Hopkins, Elisha 
3. Maynard, Franklin G. Fessenden, J. B. 
Richardson, Henry N. Sheldon, F. A. 
yackill and Edgar J. Sherman. 


Among the. nany well-known men 
present were President Eliot and several 
members of the Harvard University fac- 
ulty, including Dean Ames of the Har- 
vard Law School, Bishop William Law- 
rence and President E. H. Capen of Tufts 
College. 

The exercises were opened by the ven- 
erable dean of the law school, Edmund 
H. Bennett, LL. D. In closing ‘his re- 
marks Mr. Bennett said it was appropri- 
ate to recognize the existence of the Su- 
preme Divine Law Giver of the universe 
in thankfulness for the university’s p-og- 
ress and prosperity. 

After prayer by President William F. 
Warren, the University Glee Club sang 
“The March of the Guard.” 

The Hon. Alden Speare, vice-president 
of the corporation, then gave a resume 
of the history and growth of the uni- 
versity. 

Another selection was sung by the 
glee club, and then William V. Kellen, 
of the class of '76, ex-Reporter of De- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, gave a 
very complete historical sketch of the 
school. 

After further singing by the giee club, 
the orator of the occasion, Associate 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, was in- 
troduced. 


the 


The Regents of the University have 
adopted the following rule relative to 
the granting of the degree of L. T. B., by 
law schoois of the State of New York: 
“After Jan. 1, 1898, the degree of L. T. B. 
shall not be conferred because of.gradu- 
ation from any law school unless the 
graduate first shall have passed the ex- 
amination for admission to the bar of 
this State.” This rule is the result of 
the original intention of the Regents to 
compel all law schools to require 1,000 
hours in a regular course before graduat- 
ing with the L. T. B. degree. Two insti- 
tutions—the New York Law School and 
Buffalo Law School—did not come up to 
this standard. These schools protested, 
and the rule adopted appears to be a 
compromise. 


The Bliss Business College and School 
of Shorthand has opened in the bank 
building, 25 Exchange street, Lynn, 
Mass. 

The commercial law branch will be 
taught both in class work and by lec- 
tures by practicing lawyers. The subjects 
taught will include Contracts, Agency, 
Corporations, Liens, Affreightments, In- 
surance, Negotiabe Paper, Partnership. 
Interest and Usury, Bailment and Real 
Estate. 





PROMINENT LAW SCHOOLS. 


The following is a list of the most it law 
schools throughout the country. ——_ 
therein wil! be accorded on most favorable terms by 
communicating with the publishers. 


YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. .New Haven, Conn. 
Denver University Law School 

Columbian University 

Atlanta Law School 

CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 


CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL Chicago, Tl. 
Geo. W. Warvelle, LL.D., Dean. Full courses of 
study with able instructors. (‘ourses lead to the 
degrees of LL.B., LL.M. and D.C.L. For an- 
nouncement and full information address JonN J. 
Tostas, Secretary, 115 Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 


Ill. Wesleyan Univ’sity Law School Bloomington, Ind. 


LAW DEPT., STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA IowaCity, Ia. 
Course of study ex through two school years 
of nine months each Four professors give their 
entire time to the school. Tuition $60 per year. 

ses reasonable. Gra'uation vimdte to 


McC.a, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Garfield University Law School 
Louisville University Law School 
Tulane University Law School 
Baltimore University Law School 
University of Maryland, Law Dept....Baltimore, Md. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL....Boston, Mass. 


St. Louis Law School 
ALBANY LAW SCHOOL 


CORNELL LAW SCHOOL 

Columbia College Law S -hool.. New York City, N. ¥. 
Metropolis Law School New York City, N. Y. 
New York Law School New York City, N. Y. 
University Law School New York City N. Y. 
Western Reserve Univ'sity Law School Cleveland, O. 
Univ’sity of Pennsylvania, Law Dept.Philadelphia, Pa. 
Allen University Law Schoal......... Columbia, 8. C. 
University of Texas, Law Dept -... Austin, Texas. 
LAW DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville, V: 


The session begins September 


nine months. The course fo; the BL. dogees 
covers two sessions. For catalogue address WM. 


M. Txornron, L L. D , Chairman of Facuity. 


Wisconsin University Law School 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


:—Hon. Thomas A. Moran, Hon. H M. 
Hon. Kdmand W. Burke, Hon. 8. P. Shope, Hon. 
U. N. Carter, Hon. John Gibbons. Undergraduate course 
of two yea’s. Post Graduate course of one year. 
SESSIONS EACH WEEK DAY EVENING. 
For further information address Secretary, 
ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B. 
1501—100 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














BOOK REVIEWS. 


The quarterly advance sheets of the 
general Digest, American and English, 
No. 1, to October, 1896, has been issued 


by the Lawyers’ Co-operative Publishing 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. It justifies 
all that was said of it in the January 
number of the “American Lawyer.” 


“Directory of the Graduates of Yale 
College in the Practice of Law” is a lit- 
tle book compiled by Francis Bergstrom 
of Minneapolis, Minn.—The book con- 
tains 1,400 names, and gives the present 


residence addresses of all of them. The 
book is an ingenious idea, and of con- 
siderable value. To the Yale man, in 
looking over the list, many a pleasant 
remembrance will be brought freshly to 
i and he can thank Mr. Bergstrom 
or it. 


“Handbook to the Labor Law of the 
United States,” by F. J. Stimson, $1.50, 
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New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons.—This 
book, embodying, as it does, a collection 
of the decisions rendered by the courts 
of last resort, respecting the rights of 
labor and labor organizations, fills a 
niche in the legal compilation that has 
been long looked for, and now, since it 
has arrived, will certainly be appreciated. 
The work fills the place of legal text- 
book, and a guide for laboring men and 
labor organizations in the United States. 
A very full table of decided cases is 
given, and alphabetically arranged, and 
a legal statement is fo!lowed by the cita- 
tion of authority. These citations are 
many, and frequently give the court’s 
reasoning and opinion. The book em- 
bodies the law of labor, employers con- 
tracts, strikes, boycotts and kindred sub- 
jects, important alike to the lawyer and 
layman. 





“Infallible Logic; a Visible and 
tomatic System of Reasoning,” by 
Thomas D. Hawley. For sale by the 
Dominion Company and the National 
Book Concern, Chicago, Il'.—This is a de- 
scriptive work of a new system of logic 
by which reasoning can be carried on 
by an infallible process. It has for its 
base axiomatic principles, and is gov- 
erned by infallible laws. Its processes 
are performed in a mechanical manner, 
and results appear automatically. The 
principles are easily learned, and in time 
are likely to take the place of the 
syllogistic and algebraic systems now in 
use. As a means for discovering the 
truth, regarding disputed questions, 
whether of words or facts, it is co-equal 
with any of the other systems. 

The work is intended for lawyers anda 
others interested in the art of reason- 
ing, whatever the subject may be. It 
contains 600 pages, in addition to an 
exhaustive appendix and index, and is a 
very able work. It is bound in the 
regulation law book cover. 


Au- 





Unconstitutional Discrimination in Di- 
vorce Law.—It was recently held by the 
Supreme Court of Errors and Appeals of 
New Jersey in Middleton against Middle- 
ton that a statute permitting a limited 
divorce for adultery or desertion, at- 
tended by special consequences with re- 
gard to property rights, on the applica- 
tion of a person hoiding conscientious 
scruples against absolute divorce, and not 
otherwise, is contrary to the spirit of 
the Constitutions of the State of New 
Jersey and of the United States; that a 
classification defined only by inquiry into 
the private opinions of an offended party 
is not such as the principles of constitu- 
tional construction will sustain. The 
Court held that “a law which imposes 
upon one person a kind of divorce which, 
for the same offense, it cannot apply to 
another, because the consort of the 
former holds certain opinions which the 
consort of the latter does not, is a law 
which does not classify in conformity 
with the requirements just enumerated: 
and the fact that the person who suffers 
from such discrimination is an offender 
does not change the character of such 
legislation or justify an infraction of 
constitutional principles.” 





RENDER’S LAWYERS’ DIARY AND 
DIRECTORY, 1897. Mathew Bender, 
publisher; Albany. N. Y. Price, $1.50 
or $1.75 delivered. 


The sixth edition of this valuable book 
is now out. It is much larger than the 
last year’s issue, containing sixty pages 
more of new matter. Among the many 
important and useful subjects of its con- 
tents are: “Admission of Attorneys,”’ 
“Examinations, Time and Place of Ex: 
amination and Rules,” “Court of Appeals; 





Department of the Appellate Division,” 
“Assigr ment of Terms,” “New York Cily 
and Brooklyn Administrative Depart- 
ments,” “County Clerks,” “Directory of 
Lawyers in the Different Counties in the 
State, New York City and Brooklyn,” 
“Officials of the New York State and the 
Federal Government,” “Court Rules and 
List of Terms of Ccunty Courts Through- 
out the State,” and other matters equally 
as importint that can be found at a 
glance in this handy directory. The diary 
is conveniently arranged, with the spe- 
cial or regular term of court, the dis- 
trict and judges. Time of making mo- 
tions, service of notice and other mat- 
ter so arranged that it comes very near 
if not perfection. The book contains 
nearly 450 pages, and is replete with 
such matter as to make it almost indis- 
pensable to the lawyers of the Empire 
State. 





Board of County Commissioners of St. 
Louis County, Minn., respondents, vs. 
American Loan and Trust Company, 
et al., defendants, George A. Elder, 
et al., appellants. 


1. Sec. 730, G. S. 1894, provides that the 
bond of a depository of county funds 
shall be made payable to the county; 
the bond in question was ‘made payable 
to the “Board of County Commissioners.” 

Held, a mere irregularity which did not 
invalidate the bond. 


2. In an action on such a bond the 
complaint does not allege that the prin- 
cipal in the bond had ever been de- 
signated as such a depository, except as 
this can be inferred from a recital in 
the copy of the bond set out as an ex- 
hibit, by which it appears that the bond 
was approved by the Board of County 
—— eighteen days after its 
ate. 


Held, in view of said Section 730, which 
requires the bond be approved and de- 
posited with the County Treasurer be- 
fore the depository is designated, the 
complaint does not sufficiently allege 
that any designation of the depository 
had ever been made before the bond was 
so approved, and, as the complaint does 
not state that any county funds were 
deposited with such depository after the 
approval of the bond, no cause of action 
is stated, and the comp/!aint is demurra- 
ble. Order reversed.—Canty, J. 


- oe SC 
Incidents Connected With Judges 
and Lawyers. 

Criminal (to his attorney)—When you 


make your speech, shall I weep or will 
you?—Filegende Blaetter. 





The lawyer, with all his learning, 
throws up the sponge with grace 
When called on to hold up his end 
‘Ga.nst a tough old scaweitzer case. 





Friend—So the boys won’t stay on the 
farm? 

Farmer—Not one of them. Ag soon as 
they grow up they run away to town to 
be divorce lawyers.—Puck. 





Smith—Is young Flyingwedge practic- 
ing law? 

Williams—I thing not. He was called 
to the bar, but I think he’s. practicing 
economy.—lIllustrated Bits. 





Hicks—I always lik2 to 
Cokleton lay down the law. 

Wicks—Instead of laying it down, it 
would be much better if he would take it 
up and utilize it occasionally.—Boston 
Transcript. 


hear Judge 





Lawyer—The entire estate of your late 
husband falls to you under his last will. 

Widow—Excuse me, that was my will! 
My husband had no will.—Humoristische 
Blaetter. 





“Who are those students with 
under their arms?” 

“They are taking up the law.” 

“And what's the old man in a gown 
back of that bench doing?” 

“Oh, he’s laying it down.” 


books 





Lawyer—I must Know the whole truth 
before I can successfully defend you, 
Have you told me everything? 

Prisoner—Except where I hid the mon- 
ey. I want that for myself.—Detroit 
Free Press. 





Judge (to Mr. Pettiphog, plaintiff's so- 
licitor)—I really cannot see that you 
have proved the defendant's means. 

Mr. P. (excitedly to defendant)—No 
means! How did you get here, sir? 

Defendant—I walked. 

Mr. P.—Where did you get the boots 
to walk in? 

Defendant—I borrowed them. 

Mr. P. (triumphantly)—On what 
curity, sir; on what security? 

Defendant—On the fact that you had 
taken up the case against me.—Punch. 


se- 





When Abe Lincoln used to be drifting 
around the country, practicing law in 
Fulton and Menard counties, Ill., an old 
fellow met him going to Lewistown, rid- 
ing a horse, which, while it was a serv- 
iceable enough animal, was not of the 
kind to be truthfully called a fine 
saddler. It was a weather-beaten nag, 
patient and plodding, and it toiled along 
with Abe—and Abe's books, tucked away 
in saddle-bags, lay heavy on the horse’s 
flanks. 

“Hello, Uncle Tommy,” said Abe. 
“Hello, Abe,” responded Uncle Tommy. 
“I'm powelful glad to see ye, Abe, fer 
I'm gwyne to have sumthin’ fer ye at 
Lewiston cote, I reckon.” 

“How's that, Uncle Tommy?’’ said Abe. 

“Well, Jim Adams, his land runs long 
o’ mine, he’s pesterin’ me a heap, an’ I 
got to git the law on Jim, I reckon.” 

“Uncle Tommy, you haven't had any 
fight with Jim, have you?” 


“No. 

“He’s a fair.to middling neighbor, isn’t 
he?” 

“Only tollable, Abe.” 

“He’s been a neighbor of yours for a 
long time, hasn't he?” 

“Nigh on to fifteen year.” 

“Part of the time you get along all 
right, don’t you?” 

“I reckon we do, Abe.” 

“Well, now, Uncle Tommy, you see this 
horse of mine? He isn’t as good a horse 
as I could straddle, and I sometimes get 
out of patience with him, but I know 
his faults. He does fairly well as horses 
go, and it might take me. long time to 
get used to some other horse's faults. 
For all horses have faults. You and 
Uncle Jimmy must put up with each 
other, as I and my horse do with one 
another.” 

“T reckon, Abe,”’ said Uncle Tommy, as 
he bit off about four ounces of Missouri 
plug, “I reckon you're about right.” 

And Abe Lincoln, with a smile on his 
gaunt face, rode on toward Lewistown. 





The best story at the last meeting of 
the Citizens of Bohemia was that of 
Lawyer S. H. King, late of Mississippi. 
He told it 4n a naive and refreshingly 
unconventional manner. His dialect and 
his uniquely pleasant voice added great- 
ly to the effect. 

“Over twenty years ago,” he began, 
“in the days of reconstruction, I was the 
guest of United States Senator Alcorn, 
better known as Gov. Alcorn, at his plan- 
tation near Jonestown, Coahoma County, 
Miss. One morning the Governor asked 
me to accompany him to witness a ses- 
sion of a Justice of the Peace’s court, and 
I cheerfully consented. We drove in 4 
carriage to the far end of the plantation, 
where the cabin was located that consti- 
tuted the home of the justice and the 
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court in which he dispensed the law, ac- 


cording to his notions. The Justice was 
known as Bob. He was as black as a 
piece of broadcloth, had served two 
terms in the penitentiary, where he had 
learned to make shoes, and he could 
neither read nor write. He had only one 
leg, but he was about the proudest and 
most pompous darky I ever saw. In 
character and intelligence he was also a 
fair representative of his kind at that 
period. 

“There was a big crowd of negroes at 
Bob’s cabin when we arrived, it being 
court dav. 

“‘Bob,’ said Gov. Alcorn, as we alight- 
ed, to the Justice, ‘I have brought this 
gentleman to see you hold court.’ 

“*Yes, sah,’ was the reply. ‘I’se shuah 
glad to see yo’, Guv’nor, and yoh, sah. 
We'se gwine ter try some cases 
dreck'ly.’ 

“After hobbling about for a few min- 
utes the Justice called out: 

“Oh, Mist’ Cons’ble, Mist’ Cons’ble! 
Git dat dar jury up fer de court.’ 

“Then the colored constable called the 
jury in a fearful and wonderful way, 
and the little cabin was soon crowded 
with black humanity. About this time I 
remarked to the Justice: 

“‘Bob, I see you are calling twenty- 
four jurors. How is this, when, under 
the code of Mississippi, only six jurors 
are required ‘n the trial of cases before 
a Justic> of the Peace?’ 

“Well, sah,” answered Bob, putting on 
a very wise air, ‘in de Circus Court dey 
has twelve, out in dis heah court I gin'ly 
has twenty-foh, sah. But, den, as you 
an’ de Guv’nor is heah ter day, sah, dis 
court "ll jes ax de cons’ble ter git up 
twelve jes’ like dey has in de Circus 
Court. Oh, Mist’ Cons’ble, Mist’ Cons’ble. 
as dese gen’lemen has come heah ter 
day ter heah dis court, yoh sum’n twelve 
jurors, like dey does in de Circus Court.’ 

“Bob and the constable then went out 
together, and returned in a short while 
with the twelve jurymen. Bob took his 
seat on a drygoods box that did duty 
for his rostram, and in solemn, digni- 
fied tones, -ried: ‘Mist’ Cons’ble, open de 
court.’ Court was duly opened, and the 
first case was called. 

“The case was an ordinary suit to re- 
cover a sum of $60, claimed by a 
merchant to be owing him by a planter 
for plows supplied by the merchant. 
‘The plaintiff was put on the stand. He 
swore to the correctness of the account, 
and was asked if he had any other evi- 
dence. He said no, and rested his case. 
As soon as he had !eft the stand the de- 
fendant stepped forward. He was, as I 
well remember, a fine-looking old gen- 
tleman, a typical specimen of the old- 
time planter, with hair as white as snow. 
He had formerly owned 300 slaves, and 
he must have beeen at least 75 years 
oli. He quietly asked to be allowed to 
testify in his own behalf. Judge of his 
amazement when the Court replied: 

“*Kurn’l, de court am pow’ful busy ter- 
day. I’se mighty so’y, Kiirn’l, but yoh 
see de court kain’t help hissel’. De biznis’ 
am dat hebby dat de court ain’t got no 
time ter heah yoh side ob de case. Dis 
court ’d like mighty well ter ‘blidge yoh, 
Kurn'l, but de biznis am tu _  on’rous 
smornin’.’ 

“And turning to his constable, the Jus- 
tice cried: ‘Cleah de court; gemmen ob 
> gary. retiah an’ consider ob yoh wer- 

ck.’ 

“The old planter was by this time 
livid with rage and indignation. 

““Why, you infernal black scoundrel,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘what do you mean? Do 
you dare to tell me your court will not 
let me testify in my own case?’ 

“‘Now, Kurn’l,’ replied the ‘ourt, in 
deprecatory tones, ‘yoh kin see how or- 
ful busy dis court am. We've sot so 
many cases. Jes’ look at all dem nig- 
neg We jes’ ain’t got no time ter beah 
. it was with difficulty we prevented 
the olanter from Jraw.ng his gur aca 
Shooting the one-legged Justice. Finally 











we maniged to get him away, but the 
Court carried its poinr 

“When the jury returned, Bob asked 
them, ‘Gemmen ob de jury, is yoh ’greed 
on yoh werdick?’ 

“*No, sah,’ was the response. 

“Then the Court took them in hand. 
‘All dose dat’s in fabor ob de plain’ff 
stan’ ober dah,’ pointing to the right. 
And eight of the men complied. 

“iNow, all dose dat fabers de Kurn’l 
stan’ ober on de lef.’ And the remaining 
four did as he requested. 

“Justice Bob gazed sternly on these 
four for fully three minutes. His eyes 
seemed ready to start from his head. He 
positively shook with wrath. At length 
he turned to his assistant 

“ ‘Mist’ Cons’ble,’ he roared, ‘Mist’ 
Cons’ble, take down de names ob dese 
heah foh niggahs. Yoh am decharg’d, 
yoh poh trash. Does yoh heah me? Yoh 
niggahs ain’t nebber gwine ter sit as 
jurors in dis heah court agin.’ 

“As the four men slunk away, the 
court once more called on its officer: 

“ ‘Mist’ Cons’ble, Mist’ Cons’ble, go out 
dah an’ git me foh udder jurors wot 
‘grees wid dis heah eight men.’ ”’—St. 
Louis Republic. 





The witty remarks of Judge Craig Bid- 
dle of Philadelphia, if gathered together, 
would fill a good-sized volume, says the 
Philadelphia Record. Here is a good one 
gotten off by him recently while sitting 
in the Quarter Session Court: A Ger- 
man juryman asked to be excused from 
serving on the jury. “Why?” asked the 


judge. “Well, Your Honor, I don’t un- 
derstand good English.” “Oh, you will 
do,” replied the judge. “You won’t hear 


much good English here anyhow.” Amid 
a general laugh the jury man sat down. 





“Oh, you are an impecunious lawyer,” 
said the justice. 

“Nothing of the kind,” said the prison- 
er. “Impecunious doesn’t go with me. 
I’m a hobo, but I won't take abuse from 
even a judge. Some day when I’m in 
the Supreme Court you may be glad to 
have my clerk give you a meal.” 

The law-lore loving tramp was given 
twenty-four hours to leave town. 





Several New York city lawyers were 
smoking their after luncheon cigars at 
a club recently. The conversation 
turned on clerks, and the ways by which 
some of them are wont to get a day 
off now and then. Said one of the gen- 
tlemen: “A young man in my office got 
out of a scrape so ingeniously during the 
football season I never had the heart 
to reprimand him for deceiving me. He 
is one of the long-haired gentry, and 
taxed his powers to the uttermost to get 
afternoons off. One morning the man- 
aging clerk told me tne football player 
wanted the day off because his aunt had 
died. I told him to grant the request, 
but determined to investigate the matter 
myself. When I came in the next morn- 
ing I noticed that the long-haired young 
man moved with a decided limp and ten- 
derly nursed a much-discolored eye. 
How do you think the fellow had the 
nerve to answer when I accused him 
of lving? He said he had not played 
football, but that his aunt was Irish and 
he had received his injuries at her wake.” 





A well-known lawyer is said to have 
received a postal card written as follows: 
“Will you please tell me where you 
learned to write? I have a boy I wish 
to send to school and I am afraid I 
may hit upon the same school that you 
went to.” 





The woman lawyer slammed a pile of 
briefs down before the judge and said: 

“I move to discharge this prisoner on 
the ground that the prosecution have not 
proved their case and that the evidence 
is irrelevant and immaterial.” 

“Motion granted,” said the judge. 

“No more dastardly outrage was ever 
perpetrated,” began the lawyer, “than 
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the incarceration of this, my innocent cli- 
ent. He was engaged in the pursuit of 
his daily vocation when the strong arm 
of the law descended upon him. He”’—— 

“Madam,” said the judge, “have I not 
already told you that your motion was 
granted? The prisoner is discharged.” 

“He was a man without guile,” con- 
tinued the fair counselor. “He supported 
his family as best he could. He was in 
the midst of his family circle when a 
minion of the law entered and demanded 
his immediate incarceration.” 

“T have already decided in your favor, 
madam, as I have told you twice,” 
drawled the judge. ‘““‘What more do you 
want?” 

“What more do I want, indeed?” cried 
the woman lawyer, her face flushing to a 
crimson hue. “Why, I want to argue 
this case. I stand upon my constitu- 
tional right as a woman to have the last 
word, and I mean to have it.” 

And she did. 
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RECENT DEATHS. 


John Gamble, Ala, Tenn. 

Bmsley Wright, Eck, Ind. 

N. A. Merrell, Clinton, Ia. 

John Schomp, Omaha, Neb. 

W. E. Craig, Staunton, Va. 
William Miller, Vena, Ariz. 

F. E. Ranking, Milan, Tenn. 
Edward Martin, Seaford, Del. 
Samuel Trask, Portland, Me. 

W. W. Lumpkin, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. M. Patterson, Arcadia, Fla. 
Judge McConin, Whitney, Tex. 
William A. Sober, Sunbury, Pa. 
Henry E. Tates, Milford, Mass. 
Elisha Fitch, Flemingsburg, Ky. 
M. McSherry, Broken Bow, Neb. 
John \Atkinson, Hammonton, Pa. 
Mason G. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 
John M. Couch, Ft. Scott, Kan. 
Samuel M, Young, Toledo, Ohio. 
William H. Fitch, Groton, N. Y. 
Lewis C. Rockwell, Denver, Col. 
Lorenzo Munsell, Monson, Mass. 
James W. Glover, Oxford, N. Y. 
Zack T,. Woodfin, Richmond, Va. 
David J. Dean, San Antonio, Tex. 
John P. Cullen, Kingston, N. Y. 
Frank S. Miller, at Scranton, Pa. 
J. T. Bailey, colored, Barnett, Ga. 
William F. Rose, Tacémar, Ohic. 
Anthony Barrett, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John F. Marphew, Marion, N. C. 
Henry G. Thomas, Guthrie, Okla. 
John D. Stevenson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Joel T. Headley, Newburg, N. Y. 
Darius G. Crosby, New York city. 
Marcellus P. Foster, Augusta, Ga. 
Judge Jacob Nix, New Ulm, Minn. 
John G. Cressy, Manchester, N. H. 
Francis A. Walker, Boston, Mass. 
Henry G. Baldwin, Naugatuck, Ct. 
Charles R. Chapman, Hartford, Ct. 
Judge T. B. Graham, Forest, Miss. 
Jeremiah D. Regan, Scranton, Pa. 
Richard Murray, Jebnstewn, N. Y. 
Thomas C. Haile, Talahasse, Fla. 
Wiliam Cullom, Rochester, N. Y. 


Thomas J. Phelps, Cynthiana, Ky. 
William Cusinon, Kansas City, Mo. 
William B. Murrell, St. Louis, Mo. 
Jadge J. W. Daniels, Gilliam, Mo. 
Judge J. R. Shields, Wichita, Kan. 
Judge James McCauley, Leeds, Md. 
Victor Gutzweiler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Nathan Comstock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Henry C. Nevitt, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Richard W. McIncrow, Utica, N. Y. 





Col. A. O. Brewster, Paterson, N. J. 

Jerome R. Brigam, Milwaukee, Wis. 

John H. Campbeil, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Umbenhower, Bernville, Pa. 

Judge R. G. Riggins, Blackshear, Ga. 
Frederick W. Fuller, Taunton, Mass. 
Patrick H. Spillane, Woodville, Wis. 

Judge Carlos Boardman, Linneus, Mo. 

P. X. Augers, Lewision, Me., aged 42. 

John W. Crisfield, Princess Ann, Md. 
Chartes P. Woodbury, Hartford, Ct. 

Isaac N. Harned, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Judge Uriah Millsaps, Hazlehurst, La. 
Wilmot H. Goodale, Baton Rouge, La. 

Judge F, M. Swanson, Monticello, Ga. 
Gottlie B. Dewey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
George L. Bradstreet, Roxbury, Mass. 
William A. McDonald, Uniontown, Pa. 
Judge J. W. McCowan, Hillsboro, Tex. 
Augustus W. Cutler, Morristown, N. J. 
Judge L. E, Goodwin, Kendallville, Ind. 
James R. McMahon, Manchester, N. H. 
Judge David R. Owings, Jonesburg, Mo. 
Seward W. Haymaker, Thomasville, Ga. 
Judge Le Roy Kelly, Wilmington, Ohio. 
Judge George L. Almond, Elberton, Ga. 
Judge Samuel H. Doyal, Frankfort, Ind. 
Judge Thomas Walke, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
Judge Lock E. Houston, Aberdeen, Tenn. 
William J. Hammond, Guthrie Centre, Ia. 
Judge William Montgomery, Augusta, Ga. 
Judge Ernest Morel, at New Orleans, La. 
Edward W. Lincoln, at Worcester, Mass. 
Judge Henry M. Aller, Leavenworth, Kan. 
Stephen L. Hedges, East Hampton, L. I. 
Demetrius M. Chadrey, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Charles E, Pegley, Q. C., at Chatham, Ont. 
Walter Nichols, Farmington, Me., aged 84. 
W. L. Nugent, Jackson, Miss., of la grippe. 
Judge George W. Ward, Jr., Abingdon, Va. 
Judge M. W. Wheeler, Wheler Centre, Tex. 
Judge Edward T. Merrick, Springfield, Mass. 
Theodore George Warmiley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Judge Jerem‘ah B. Wilcox, Butte City, Mont. 
Judge Charlies H. Butterfield, Evansville, Ind. 
Judge S. D. Bardwell, Shattuckville, Mass. 
Willian Rank'n Duryee, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Judge Benjami» A. Garlinger, Hagerstown, Ma. 
Judge Henry ( Levens, Sedalia, Mo., aged 75. 













Judge D. B. Lockwood, Lridgeport, Ct., aged 
Judge A. R. Lanier, Statesboro, Ga., of paraly- 
ep SE D. Linn, law publisher, Jersey City, 
a William H, Hare, Burlington, Ia., 50 


years. 
W. A. Neil, Columbus, Ohio, neuralgia of the 
heart. 

Joseph P. Whittemore, Detroit, Mich., of par- 
alysis. 

Oscar F. Nicholson, Wilkesbarre, Pa., pneu- 
monia. 

Horace Merriam, Kansas City, Mo., of pneu- 
monia, 

W. A. Sponsier, Millersburg, Pa., of pneu- 
monia. 

Daniel G. Hanenion, Brooklyn, N, Y. Bright's 
disease. 

Lucius Titus Yale, at Tarrytown, N. Y., of 
paralysis, 

H. C. Hill, Monongahela, Pa., of congestion of 
the lungs. 

Judge W. M. Hammond, Lebanon, Pa., of 


blood poisoning. 

A. B. Otis of Boston, 
Me., of heart disease. 

Jeremiah Chadwick, Brooklyn, N. 
matism of the heart. 

Franklin Beames, senior member of Beames & 
Jenkins, New York city. 

James A. Briggs of New York city died at 
Phoenix, Ariz., of pneumon!a, 


Mass., died at Belfast, 


Y., of rheu- 


John Meredith Read, at Paris, France. Mr. 
Read was born in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Samuel L. Judson, New York city, aged 90. 


He practiced law sixty-five years, 

James M. Brown, Chicago, Ill. He was spec'al 
attorney for the Chicago & Alton road. 

Robert Muir Beatty, Attorney-General of Ne- 
vada, at Carson City, Nev., of heart disease. 


Ex-Gov. Daniel E. Davis, and a member of 
the firm of Davis & Baley, Bangor, Me. Heart 
disease. 

Henry J. Yates, Jamestown, N. Y., from a 


wound received in the right shoulder in the Bat- 
tle of the Wilderness. 

Titian J, Coffey, Washington, D. C., aged 72. 
Mr. Coffey was Assistant Attorney-General dur- 
ing President Lincoln’s Administration. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE, 


Notices of Partner W anted,Clerkships, For Sale, Ete.. 
will be inserted under this head, eight lines or under, 
for $2.00 for one month, $3.00 for two months, or $5.00 
for three months; - larger space in proportion. Ali 
netices- gnaramtesd genuine. Unless otherwisestated. 
answers to be addressed care AMERICAN LAWYER’S 
AGENCY, Box 411. New York City. 
ANTED.—Copies of THz American Lawyer of 
the followi gdates: January, 1893; November, 
1893. Are wanted to complete volumes for the library 


of a law school. Address P. O. Box 411, care Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Agency. 


WANTED —A young gentleman ¢s partner in a 
growing law practice in a thnving town in 

Northern Minnesota. Small capital required. Ad- 

dress ‘‘ Lex.,"’ care American Lawyers’ Agency. 


WANTED. — Partnership or employment leadin 
thereto. Young attorney, recent uate hold- 
ing Master's Degree, seeks a partnership or profes- 
sional employment leading to the same, with an estab- 
lished lawyer or firm. Have made special study of 
Federal Jurisdiction, Practice and Procedure. t 
references furnished as to character and abiiity. Ad- 


dress a Hoc,” care American Lawyers’ Agency. 
anadian 
ollections. 


ATTORNEYS desiring to establish 
a connection bringing Canadian Collectiors 
and general business would do well to place 
their professional card with the Canada Law 
Journal (Established 1855) the organ of the 
Law Society, issued semi-monthly. The 
Journal reaches every lawyer in Canada, 
with very few exceptions. 


For terms and sample copy write 


CANADA LAW JOURNAL COMPANY, 


2 Toronto Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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CONSULTING EXPERT IN 


E. PECK. 629 F Street, Wash- 
ington 





OF INTEREST TO CORPORATIONS 


In many States of the Union laws have been enacre 
prescribing certain duties to be performed by foreign 
corporations which contemplate doing business in suc} 
States, and affixing certain penalties for non com. 
pliance, and, in some instances, going 80 fai as to pro 
hibit by judicial proceedings the enforcemert of cog. 
tracts entered inte by such corporations that fail to com. 
5 A wy the spirit of the law. 

nder these circumstances it is apparent that cor. 
porations, intending to do business outside of their ry 
spective States, should have some trustworthy method 
by which they can learn what requirements foreigy 
States demand of them before they can legally operais 
their vusiness in such States. 

With that end in view THs AMERICAN LAWYER here 
appends a list of at 8 who are reliable men, and 
who will attend to the business of filing papers an 
give necessary advice as to all details made essentig 

y the statutes of the States in which the affairs of ths 
ot) ation are to be operated. 
here it is a of such c rporations to open a 
office in the foreign state arrangement= ean be mads 
with the attorneys in such States to utilize their office 
by designating it your office of business in such State 
or some members of the law firm may be named upg 
whom process may be served. 

Persons coming within the meaning of such lawacay 
make arian te with such attorney or atto: 
for an annual fee for their services, which ought not» 
be less than $'0, nor more than per annum 

The neglect to attend to those matters may d 
such persons or corporations of the right to do 
ness in :ome desirable State or territory, or prevent 
them from bringing +uit in some important matter. 

Those attorneys, whose names and addresses are here 
given, will advise you as to all requirements of the 
visions of law pertaining to ons sell 
products in such State by meana of traveling salesmen, 
or operating any business while having no brand 
office. or factory, or other business office coming with 
in the purport of the statutes of such States. 


Alabama—GUNTER & GUNTER, Moses Building 
Montgomery. 
Ariz. na—ARTHUR J. EDWARDS, Phoenix. 


Arkaneas—ROSE, HEMINGWAY & ROSE, 314 Wer 
Marh hem street, Little Rock. 


California— 

Colorado— 

Connecticut— 

Delaw are— 

Florida— 

Georgia— 

Idaho— 

Niinois— 

Iowa— 

Indiana— 

Kansas— J). 6. SLONECKER, 535 Kansas ave., Topeba. 
Kentacky—D. S$. BAKER, 250 Fifth st., Louisville. 
Touisiana — 

Maine - 

Maryland— 

Mas-achusetts— 


Michigan— SAYLES & SAYLES, Whitney Opera Howe 
Block, Detroit. aided 


Minnesota—HENRY M. FARNAM, 826 Guaranty Lon 
Building, Minneapolis. 


Miasissippi—SHELTON & BRUNINI, Merchants’ Nr 
tional Bank Building, Vicksburg. 

Missouri— 

Montana— 

Nebraska— 

New Jersey—FRANK P. McDERMOTT, 259 Washing- 
ton street, Jersey City. 

New Mexico— 

New York— 

North Carolina—JOHN W. HINSDALE, Citizens Nat! 
Bank Building, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—BANGS & FISK, Grand Forks. 

Ohio—WILLIAM T. McCLURE, King Bldg, Columbu 











































































Oregon— 
Pennsylvania—TRYON H. EDWARDS, Harrisburg. 
Rhode Island— 


South Carolina—WILLIAM MOSLEY FITCH, 44 Bros 
street, Charleston. 


South Dakota— 


Tenressee—JONES & JOHNSTON, Rooms 42 and @ 
Continental Bank Building, Memphis. 


Texas— 


Utah— GEORGE McCORMICK, First National Bal 
Building, Ogden. 

Vermont— 

Virginia— 

Washi —_ But 
m or BYERS & BYERS, Safe Deposit 
West Virginia— 

Wisconsin— 
Wyoming - 
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(REVISED MONTHLY. 


fhe Attorneys named in this list have been recom- 
Oe by banks, bankers, or other a 
as lawyers of integri 
hove that every one o 
ment which we give by th 


If, however. there 


t any time, anything which reflects dis- 
any one thus endorsed, we will ap- 
information of the facte, and if our 
ation shows that the pee 
well founded, the list will be pur; 

complaints will be tr 
ble, send business to attorneys a firma 
in — letters and always mention THE 

Lawyer. Counties are in 

thesis (), and county seats are indicated by a * 
resentation In this list 
ited attorneys on favorable terms. 


f ef them nw is werthy of 
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abilit 


© placing of their 
is known to our 


sorvidonii 
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ALABAMA. 


Athens* (Limestone). .....-..--..--. 


Srqusn, BRC 


* (Jefferso: 
BROWN & : BUSH, Rooms 2 & 3, Steiner Bros. 
Bank Building. 


Dedeville* (Tallapooss) ............. 


Decatur (Morgan) 
Fayette” (Fayette) 


Se eiene oad 6a eal James J. Ra 
Florence“ Ce beasts eeasess John T craft 
Greensboro* (Hale).........-.2---sessesees- . Seay 
toFintNat Bk andW.RRisonaCo, bikers. 

Refers toFirstN at an ers 
~ pt pa penceseesécosees Reuben Chapman 


tary in office. 
Hubbell, 


House an 


Bika 


Merchants & Planters’ 
tional Banks. 
on application. 





ae DING VAUGHAN, 65 St. Francia st. Practices 
in all courte, State and United States. Prompt 
persistent attention given to collections 
and all legal business. Stenograp yher and No- 
References—F. ret 
People’sBanks, Mobile. Elsewhere: Bradstreet, 
Collector and Commercial 5 
Mercantile Adjaster, North American 
cantile Agency, Attorneys’ Been | Clearing 
4 United Commercial La 
(Montgome 3) enséee 
Comments corpor: 
rs ‘ommercial litigation and collections a 


Member of the At 
ouse. Notary 


ARIZONA. 


Mesa City (Maricopa) .. oaccceas 
Phoenix (Maricopa)............ ARTHUR J, EDWARDS 
Robert E. Morrison 


eesccacseosense William Herring 
beedenocennonsnénee .--Barnes & Martin 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas City* (Desha)............ 


Benton ville* a 


Peper. (Wasbington)........ 


Refers to theBank of Fayetteville. 


Fort Smith* (Seb: 





























hide (Garland) 
Refers to Arkansas National Bank and State Ex- 
change Bank. 

Little Rock* (Pulaski). . 
112 Allis Building. 
Bank of Little Rock. 


ville (Po 

ana (Mille 
Refers to Sen 
Walnut Ridge (Lawrence) 


astian) 
—_ A. BELL. Collections, commercial and land 
aw. Refers to Merchants’ 
THOMAS BOLES. Refers to American Nat’) Bank. 


. Mechem & Youmans. Refer to the 


National Bank. 


ly von piebaathdasceas 

Perryville* (Perry) 

Bluff (Jefferson) 
rt E. Ewing. Refers to the Attorneys’ Na- 
tional Clearing House. 

THOMAS J. ORMSBY. Refers to Judge John M. 
Elliott, a Judge. 

pébevaccsdesoseoesiosse Davia & Son 


CALIFORNIA. 


Public. 
ational and Farley Na- 
References given most anywhere 


coccccccccces Mauck & y 


Refers to “Gitiseaa™ ‘Bank and 


piiead County. Bank ee Ark. 


ational and 


- G, FE MERTINS 
ation and insur- 


National 
fer: ni ea— 


torneys 





Send to Phoenix 


. Send to Phoenix 


Bank. 


-B. H. RANDOLPH 


-- James F. Black 
E. Beloate 


Freana” (Fresno). a 


page dy ey 

Los A tea (008 eaeses) 

BRO KS & TRASK, 207 (J. Marion 
a J on “3 > District-Attornes ). Reter to 


Cal 
MULFORD . POLLARD, Rooms 303-306 Bullard 
Bldg. Commercial and probate law practice, 
pecialties ; sixteen years’ experience. 

WORKS | & LEE, Rooms 11-17 Baker Block. Attor- 
neys for National Bank of California. Refer to 
First National Bank, National Bank of Cali- 
fornia and Los Angeles National Bank 





New High st, 





Modesto* (Stanislaus)................... P. J. Hazen 
—— ———— SSS ae ......W. F. Arm 
RGidgevsenene Jas. McLachlan 
Petaluma se ry ee Haskell & Meyer 
Pomona (Los Angeles).......... .... J. A. Gallup 
Riverside* (Riverside) ............... G. A. Skinner 
Sacramento* (Sacramento)........... = ro Devlin 
San Bernardino* (San ondins.. W. Gregg 


San Diego* (San Dieg) pageas adncee “WENAY g MILLS 
Firet National nk Bidg. Refers to the First 

National Bank, San Diego. 

SAN FRANCISCO (San Francisco) 

EMMONS & EMMONS. Attorneys for the Emmons 
ia Law Offices of San Francisco, Port- 

ttle and Tacoma 

FOX a ORAY. ——_ Mutual Bldg, 508 Montgomery 
st. Collection department ander special man- 
agement (See card front page.) 

San Jose* (Santa Clara)............. Nicholas Bowden 





San Luis Obispo* (San LuisObispo). Wilcox: n & Bouldin 
Santa Ana* (Oras Ray Billingsley 
Santa Barbara* (Santa Barbara) G. Crane 
Santa Cruz‘ (Santa Cruz) E. L. Williams 
Santa Rosa* (Sonoma)..............-....... O H. Hoag 
Stockton’ ‘San Joaquin) W. Dodge 
Salz Bldg. Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. 
NS Cec ccccncdcossceccesceenss Davis & Allen 
Watsonville (Santa Cruz)......... Holbrook & Maher 
Refer to the Bank of Watsonville. 
Si cscndaccsnceccnasencee< F. E. Baker 
COLORADO. 
Aspen* (Pitkin)... .- H.C. 


Colorado Springs* ‘(i Paso) eames Jas. E. MeIptyre 

Cripple Creek (El Paso) ............ R. A Sidebotham 
Denver* (Arapahoe) 

BETTS & RINKLE, Patterson & Thomas Block. 

Refer to any Judge of any court in Colorado, 

First National Bank, Denver. etc. (See card 


JOHN N HIPP. rey 307 Symes Block. Refers to any 
bank or Judge of any Court. 


). 
Refers to the First and. Pueblo National Banks. 
Animas) N 


Trinidad* (Las Animas) .......... orthoutt & Franks 
eae ain 

Brid IG 1 ic 0hc napannand uld & Tracy 

Franklin Block. Refer to Bridges Nat. B’k. 

East Haddam (Middlesex).......... . Emory Johnson 

Greenwich (Fairfield).................. FP. A. Hubbard 

Hartford* (Hartford) ..... GEO. G. SILL 


345 Main street. Commercial law and a. 
Meriden (New Haven)................. T. Kin 
Middletown* (Middlesex). ... ARTHUR 4 "Cc LEF, aR. 

Collections and commercial law. Refers to Farm. 

ers & Mechanics’ Ssvings Bank 
Moodus (Middlesex)............ Send to East Haddam 
Naugatuck (New Haven..... ..... John M. Sweeney 

fers to the Nau ck National Bank. 
New Britain (Hartford).......... George W. Andrew 
Refers to New Britain National and Mechanics’ 
National Banks. 
New Haven* (New Haven) 
GEO. L. ARMSTRONG, i. Church st. Refers to 
First National Bank 

Chapman & Hall, 206 Exc hange Bldg, cor. Church 

and Chapel ats. 

Lynch & Doroff, First National Bank Bldg. Refer 

to First National Bank and City Bank. 

Reynolds & Donovan, 42 Chureh st. Refer to First 

National Bank’ and City Bank of New Haven. 

William A. Wright, First National Bank Bldg. 

Refers to First National Bank or any New 


Haven bank. 
New London (New London)... ...... Arthar B. Calkins 
Norwalk (Fairfield).................... J. B. Harlbutt 
Norwich (New London)............... Wallace 8. Allis 
Stamfora (Fairfield)...................Curtis & Curtis 
Stenington (New London).................. + A. Hull 
Waterbury (New Haven).......... L F-. Barpee 
Willimantic (Windham)............ Andrew J. Buwen 
eon to Windham National Bank of ee. 
tndsor Locks ( Hartford)............ J. Johnson 
ee 

NG CI iveccssecscccsccscces 

wn* (Sussex)........... “HoBenT ¢ ¢. yous on 


Middletown (New Castle)........ mittens’ W. F. Causey 
Wilmington* (New Castle) 
EDWARO GLENN COOK, Cor. 9th & Market sta. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON (Washington) 
eae BARTHEL, 221 434 st. Mercantile collec- 
Refers te Central Nat’) ls’k. 


1. W. PSCACKBURN,. Jr., 472 Landen ave. Refer- 
ences: The president or cashier of any bank in 
en, y., and Kentucky delegation in 


anger) GRARSENSURS, ¢ 412 Fifth St., N. W. 
— collections and ion law 
ities. Refers to Second National Bank. 

THOS H. CALLAN, 472 Louisiana ave. C 
law and collections a specialty. Refers to Na- 

of the Republic. 

aay - DOLAN, 408 Fifth st, N. W. Commercial 
law and collections. Refers to Riggs Nat'l B’k. 
W. L. FORD, 620 F st.. N.W. Commercial and 
ones law. Collections. Refers to Citi- 


HUBERT | E, PECK, 629 Re st., = W. Expert in 
WILLIAMSON & SMITH, Warder Salis. 


tice before all courts Refer Washington 
Loan & Co. and West End Nat'l Bank. 


FLORIDA. 

Apalachicola” ( Bi cnncuntcncnegeane H. C. Hicks 

eS H. K. OLLIPHANT 

Saag attention to commercial real estate law. 

to and bo here. 

Cedar (Levy).-....-.- Lutterioh, Ashby & Davis 

P (AMINED ic .casecccdesscccee . E. Voyle 
Jacksonville” 


DUNCAN v FLETCHER, Attorney for First Nat’) 
Bank of Florida. 
—_ C. GOODELL. Collections and commercial 
and special 
Nebey Pe 


a ~ Stats 
city. Att'y for R. G. Dun & Co. 
BERNHARD “naw 0, Reed Block. ee 





and commercial liti reeeive special at- 
ti Holds p its of Rabbi in synagogue. 
Reputation open to inquiry. 





Escambia) 
wy! & a. 
A. FISHER, 211%, S. 
WHLIAM FISHER. Attorney for Citizens’Nat. B’k. 
‘St. John W. W. De 


Refer to First Nat'l Bank. 
Palafox st 









Refers to Exchan Bank, Athens, and all lead 
besinene beases. ~ 


Atlanta 
GLENN 8 Bi & “HOUNDTREE, Re end Temple Court. 


Refer bank in 
GLENN “SLATON & PHILLIPS. <orant —. a 
to . H. A wre of J Morgan & Y.; 
a 7 hn and Capital + B'k, yt A 
Collections 


J. A. HU r 
adh auieied tion: By ye 
Co.. Exchange Bank, Third Na- 


& Bank 
tional Bank, Maddox-Ruc er Banking Co., etc. 


Augusta* (Richmond) ....GEORGE ROBINSON COFFIN 
702 Broad st. Prompt attention given to collec- 
tions. Refers to National Exchange Bank and 


Commercial Bank of Augusta. 

Bainbridge* (Decatur) ............. Donalson & Hawes 
Branswick* (Glynn)................ Johnson & Krauss 
* (Haralson)................ Sy 
Buena Vista* (Marion)................. Cc. WOOTEN 

Refers to Buena Vista Loan & Sa Bank. 
Carrollton* ( Peaunseceseescuncsed & Walker 
Cartersville* Pacccerassneneses R. W. Murphey 

Refers to First National Bank 
Celumbus* (Muskogee) ............... Reese Crawford 
Cordele Oe EERIE SE Z. A. Li 

ee k, or any m rehant in town. 
a. (Whitefield) ......... McCutchen & Schumate 
Dawson (level) dniewasesaqousadenniten . Parks 
Eastman ( Didws >: nennnwetaneieel E. A. Smith 
CS ££ aaa .. B. 





, See J.C. Boone 
Griffins (Spalding HALL & BOYNTON 
Division counsel, Central of Georgia 
Special ition te collections. Refer to 


E. T. Hickey 
Refers to Bank of Stewart County and Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, Columbus. 


* (Bibb) 
JOHN L. HARDEMAN, 566 Mulberry st. Refers to 
the American National Bank. 
Mon‘ Noe Cae J DuPree 
Newnan* (Coweta)... ................ Alvan D. Freeman 





Refers to National Rank of Mb ae and 
Brandywine and the Central National Bank. 
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Savannah* (Chatham)............ WM, W. GORDAN, Jr 
a, National Bank Bldg. Attends prompt- 
= intelligently to all uniebes entrusted him. 

fers wh ——- to the National Bank of the 
Republic, N. Y.; Merchants’ National Bank, Sa- 
vannah; W. W. Gordan & Co. and Jacob Rauers. 

Swainsboro" Sy J. Alex. Smith 

Thomasville* (Thomas) ....... MacIntyre & MacIntyre 

ae Jonathan B. Murrow 
Refers to Love & Buck, bankers. 

Valdosta* (Lowndes) ............ Powhatan B. Whittle 

Waycross* (Ware).............--- Toomer & Reynolds 

Waynesboro* (Burke) ..... Lawson, Callaway & Scales 


IDAHO. 


ee Ci 
“ “weRCURIUS” by meg ry AGENCY, R. D. 
Wolter & Co. Idaho collections. R. D. 
Wolterbeck, » ns H. E. ee attorney. 
References: All Boise City 
—. * Bw ny, ay ale to Capital State 


Boise City. 
Challis Gone alld cence Sincendriath lites L. H. Johnston 
Idaho Falls* (Blackfoot) ....... ...... H. J. Hasbrouck 
Lewiston* (Nez Perces)............ L. L. Haynes & Co 
a ee iis al os gidieaiapanenieis eee James . . Forney 
( SE) - cncccdcccccccccscccce cee 
Pocatello* ( | Ee E. P. — 
Salmon ~~ PD intnicicecactsadeeds J. Cowen 
oS rer sw. Ayers 
ILLINOIS. 
Abingden (Kmnox)............ ....-...- Clarke 
Alton ( iia dielenteeneseeniaaenl H. 8. Baker, Jr 
BRE GAR 0c ccccccesc cnncssoceess Wooster & Hawes 
Arcola (Douglas) ..............---..-- Send to Mattoon 
RN I ccccncccccovccensvenss H. O. Southworth 
PE MER ncccnacosseeoccesscuvescees . W. 
hectdgccnkpucesnatenhasel R. R. Hewitt 
Belleville* (St. Clair)................ Barthel & Farmer 
Belvidere* (Boone).......... ......-. Fuller & De Wolf 
Bloomin. Pic ndcscdessnaed Calvin Ray burp 
Bushnell (McDonough)... ............- David Chambers 
Cairo* SE ion & Leek 
Carbondale (Jackson)..............-..-- H. Caldwell 
Carthage* (Hancock) ...............--- . Mack & Son 
Cham (Champaign).......... Tackett & Gillespie 
Chenoa (McLean)...............----- 
CHE. (Coek) 


AGO* 

WALTER © ANDERSON, Suite 720-721 Chamber of 
Commerce. Ge neral practice. Able assistants. 
Collection department. References: Chicago 
—The Northern Trust Co., Rand. McNally & 
Co., Fitch & Howland, C. H. Knights & Co., 
The Chi 0 Title & Trast Co, Wm. McMillan 
& Son. eokuk, Ia.—T. R. z: Ayres & Sons, 
Keokuk Savings Bank, State Central Savings 
Bank, Hon. H. H. Trimble, Gen’l Sol'r St. 
K. & N. W. Ry. Co. Erie, Pa. -The H. F. 
Watson Co. Reyersford, Pa The Buckwalter 
Stove Co. Portland, Me —The E. T. Burrowes 
Co. Providence, R. L—The New England Butt 
Co. New York—The American Union Life In- 
suranceCo. St. Louis—The Missouri Giass Co. 

os COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 1131 to 1136 Unity 

Clifford & More, Attorneys and 
Coun - Commercial law and collections. 


(See card. 

CRATTY BROS., JARVIS & CLEVELAND, Securi 
Bldg, 13th fioor. References: Chicago Nation 
Bank, ~4 9 ey C. A. Morrill & Co., C. 

H. Fa & Co., Bush, Simmons & Coo! 

Lyman & Seixas. Depositions taken before 

Josiah oe. Notary Public, Room 1309 Se- 


curity 
one X 0. MORRIS, Suite 1301 and 1302 Chamber 
Commerce. ‘Commercial, corporation and 
seal estate law. —— experience in insol- 
vency, litigation and adjustments. References: 
American Trust & Savings ~_~ Washburn 





& — Mfg. Co. and Hib neer, Bart- 
lett & Co., Chicago, and s references, 
bank or mercantile, in any die. 
Chillicothe (Peoria) ...............----- Send to Peoria 
Danvers (McLean)... .-See Bloomington 
ie* (Vi ). ---Wm. A. Young 
Decatur* Risnducnscansencasesbiciae D. C. Corley 
DeKalb* En sdaccsceccenecatssssane C. A. Boies 
0) Dixon & Bethea 


(Warren) 
Refers to the People’s and Second ‘aiionsl | aes 
Morris* (Grundy) E. Sanford 








H. G. Cook 

609 La Salle st. Refers to First National and 
anata City Banks. Leeux 

P CREME. cccsscccccccce cKinlay 

Attorneys for Edgar Co. National Bank of Paris. 

Damte? COD cine ccbccdvecscicacss OSCAR H. WYLIE 

Refers to First National Bank, Paxton Bank, Pax 

ton Hardware Mfg Co., or any business man in city. 


Pekin* (Tazewell)..................- WwW 
hey to ~y bank in the city. 


HENRY Cc. FULLER and RICHARD H. Senet. At 
8 for Anthony Loan & 


. Potts 





Saybrook (McLean).................- gton 
Shelbyville" (Shelby)... .. . Moulton, Chaffee & Headen 
Springhclae Eicreoenss ceccces Sey 4 D. Matney 

yO emsnetanmesetae Reeves 
Sullivan* Try ececece ecosccccccs tler v) Hudson 
Sumner (Lawrence).............-...-- no. W. Stanley 

CN oe Ww. 

Taylorville* (Christian)............ Ricks & a 


Toledo: (Cumberland joasinetenaeilincnmnentteed WS - 
andalia* ( 0) cwcccccccccccccccocces \e enry 
Waterloo* as iaabinantbwadesemgil Chae. M 
Waukegan* (Lake).................. Woodle & Arnold 
Whitehall (Greene) ...................... W. F. Wyatt 
Woodstock (eteay) iniesocennmionsaall Joslyn & Case 
* McHenry)..............-- yn 
Yorkville* (Kendal])....................- J. gerald 
INDIANA. 


Anderson* (Madison) ....Chipman, Keltner & Hendee 
Angola* (Steuben)... Emmet A. Bratwn 





Au * (De Kalb).. .. Rose & Rose 
Bour' (Marshall) . -See Plymouth 
Brazil* (Clay) cesareonesee -Geo. A. i 
Cambri ty Wa " ...W. F. Meds 
Columbia City* ( MEP occccccccccesces E. K. 
Columbus" ( Dencasescned John W. Morgan 
Crawfordsville* (Montgomery)......... Louis McMains 


Refers to First National Bank, Elston Banking Co. 


and Ristine & Ristine, Attorneys, of this city. 
Decatur* (Adams)..........-...-..--- Mann & Beatty 
Refer to Decatur National Bank. 
Elkhart (Elkhart) ................ W. H. HAUENSTEIN 


ikhart} 
Refers to First, Indiana and Elkhart Nat'l Banks. 
Collections and general law practice. Is manager 
of Elkhart wee Agency. Notary in office. 


Elwood (Madison) .. ..................- John Finan, Jr 
Evansville* (Vanderburgh).............-. Owen & 
Fairmount (Grant) ................-----.- L. A. Cassel) 


Fort Wayne* (Allen)........-... ~~ ye — 

— -_ attorneys « ia RR. M Co. —— 

ttsburg, Ft. Wayne cago Ry. er to 
Hamiltor National Bank. 

J h C. Suit 

cocoate i. Farlow 

GEO. D. LINT 

Refers to City National Bank and Salem Bank. 

Collections a specialty. Business for non-residents 





given prompt and careful attention. Netary and 
steno 5 in her in office. 
Greentiel MROOTE) ccccce coccecooenes Marsh & Cook 
Greensburg* (Decatur)... ...........-.... M. D. Tackett 
Hammond (Lake)...........-.-.----+sese-- E. E. Beck 
Refers to the Paxton & Smith Lumber Co. 
Hartford City* (Blackford)...... eececes John A. Remy 
Refers tu the Citizens’ Bank. 
Huntington* (Huntington) .............-.- B. F. Tbach 
era a (Marion) 
J KERN. Refers to Fletchers Bank. 


MORRIS, NEWBERGER & CURTIS, Commercial Club 
Bidg. Practice in Federal, State and Supreme 
Courts. Commercial and law. Col- 
lection devartment. Stenographers, Notai‘es 
and long distance telephone in office. Refer to 


* > con = rs Armour & Co., Chi: 
and Hanover Nat. Bank, NY. 
Inweed O owcccccccccveccccocece see Plymouth 
Kendallville (Nobis) enoncecescosonenes Thos. L. Graves 
Kokome* (Howard).... .........- Blacklidge & Shirley 
Lafayette (Tippecanoe). ....... WILBUR F. SEVERSON 
Refers to the Fowler National and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Banks. 
La Porte* (La Porte)..................-Liddle & Park 
b cesecccsobesosnenel elson & M 
Monticello* (White) ...........--.- Charles C. Spencer 
Mount Vernon* (Posey)...........--.- wh London 
Muncie* (Delaware). . 


Nappanee (Elkhart). . 
New Albany* (Floyd) - 
Peru* ath (i sdiipne 















Rockville* (Parke)................-ses0-- Elwood Huy 

Sean ian tai ey So 

eeecccecess te) 

oalien al Cninaiinen sl 
ol ETTED. LEACH. law 


JOHN S. BAYS. Commercial law and collection, 
Teegarden (Marshall)............-.-.... 
Terre Haute* (Vigo)............. BEECHER & 
Kefer to National State Bank. 
POTRGE)...ccccccccccccccccess Pinney 
Versailles* (Ripley)............-+--- Adam § 
PT cccace cs cccescoecese Jonathan 
Wabash* (Wabash).............0..0-.--. liver 
Walnut (Marshall) .............-.....0.. 
( 


Iki) ..eeeeesereeeeneseneees NJOO By 


INDIAN ee 


Ardmore (Pickins)...............+-.-- 
M . (Creek Nation)........ GnOvE as 
anywhere in the Territory. 
Nowata (Cherokee Nation)............. J. A. Tilloteg 
Puroell(Pontaioe neces: are M. 
‘on Pocccccccccccoccoses 
McAlester (Choctaw N. Mie 
—v. E. a . gy to First National Bank » 
Alester. 
SHEPARD, CRAIG & KELLOGG. 
anywhere in the Territory. 
Tahlequah (Cherokee Nation) 
wee & Kyle. Refer to the Bank of Tahlequah, 
Jef. i. Refers to Bank of — and § 
H. Mayes, Principal Chief Cherokee Nation, 
Vinita (Cherokee Nation). SHEPARD. GROVE &WiLS0y 


IOWA. 

Adair (Dallas) .............--..++- eecccess F. EB. Gate 
Afton* (Union) .................seeeeee Send to Create: 
Algona* (Kossuth) . M. CURTISS 
Refers to Kossuth County State Bank of Algona. 

Atlantic* (Cass). .............s000- Clinton 8. 
Baldwin ( DON. cn casaseesandse Send to Maquokety 
lor B. Haddosk 


‘iS iy Soa 


* (Carroll) 
Refers to rene eee Bank of Gara. 


Collections made 


wer ee Peon errr ret ee 


ONALBERT T. CO T. COOPER, Security ak mo Bank 


Refers —_ Ra ational Bank 
Security Sa vings Bank. 
W. L. CRISSMAN, Cedar Rapide Sav'gs .- 
fers to Cedar Rapids N: 








) 
Rooms 1, ?, 3 & 4 Harsh Block. Law Department 
--Ten ) ears active and constant experience in litt 
cases. Collection Department—The 
uipped for doing the most efficient and 
wert red to Creston National Bank. 
Davenport’ One A. 
Decorah* (Winneskick) Distiiaiuicaeidee outinn H. F. 
Denison’ (Crawford)..........2+-.-+-++-+- J. P. Coma 
Des Moines* (Polk) 
CUMMINS, HEWITT & WRIGHT, Youngerman Block. 
Refer to lowa National ana Valley Nat’) Bask 
en, Tet 
.&6G LYON, Cor. 5th & Main sts. Ref 
% First vccaseoel Bank, Dubuque ; American, 
Adams J. 8. Express Co.'s and any De 
buque manufacturer or wholesaler. 
BR CED 2 cnc cccececevccesaesd Charles L. Hap 
Refers to City State Bank and Hardin Co. Bank 
.. (Palo Alto)..... McCarthy & Linderma 
Fairfield* (Jefferson) ...............- David B. Wiles 
Refers te the First National Bank of Fairfield. 
Fort Dodge* ew Joh 





‘lymou 
Refers to First National Bank. 
| eee ae Send to Creates 
uoketa* (Jackson................-- G. L. JOHNSON 
‘ers to — National Bank of <n 


Perr r rer er ree 


Rolfe (Pocahontas) 
Refer to First National Bank of ” 
Shannon City (Union)...... weceetsneed 


Send to Creste 









Buf pw rawkhbeee =f acce || 
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vay speidon (O'Briem)........-...-+-e00e oe Roth ¥ * Gata : MARYLAND. 
Shenandoah | ra G. B. Jennin Geo. Givens. Refers to Henderson Trust Co., Annapolis* (Anne Arund ames R. Bras’ 
aly, Refers to Finet Nat’! and Shenandoah a Banks. Ohio Valley Banking & Trast Co., and any arn ra * owiee - as name 
J (man Bescsossepnecscse --«-G. D. Woodin merchant in Henderson. (Baltimore) 
liam HODSON & HODSON, 6 Lexingston st., East. Com- 
a“ eox (Woodbu ry) We oe es hea te, Henderson Nat ‘a mercial law a specialty. Collection depart- 
i a. I. jaaown’ City Library Bldg. Refers to Secur- and Planters’ State Bank ment fell equipped. er to any wholesale 
Gar Rapids (Boone Vista). oon, FB. Betas | CARR NGO 20000002 200000- .C. Saydam Scott | gL oNz0 M, HURLOGK, 506-7 Law Bldg. Practice 
bey (Clay) idea —" Buck & at trick | LOUISVILLE* (Jefferson) in all the State and Federal Courts. Prompt 
7 geetake ( uena Vista)........... Mack Land D. B. BAKER, 250 Fifth st. Practice in all courte. attention to to collections and commercial litiga- 
Tipton* oe peaedsecdses Preston, Wheeler & Moffit Special attention given commercial and insur- to National Bank of Ba'timore. 
rue freer (TAMA) .------ 2 nee ee enene. Arthur K. Hitchcock ance law. Refers to Union National Bank and w. a “n. RALEIGH, 10 H 
nth Ww (Black Hawk)............ Chas. B. Halliday Rice & o—. wholesale tobacco and commis- Merchante’ Protective es 
Xp Refers to Commercial National Bank ‘of Waterloo. sion merch reau Notary. a specialty. G. W 
Waverly’ (Bremer) BARNETT, MILLER’ & BARNETT, Cor. Sth & Hashes S. Musgrave, Counsel. ae to People’s 
A.M. Potter. Refers to German American Loan ste. ‘Attorneys for Louisville Bankin Bank, erchante Nat. Bank, Nat’! Exchange 
& Trust Co.'s Bank, Waverly. German k. Practice in State an and Commercial & Farmers’ Bank. 
7 Edward = Smalley. Refers to State Bank of os Commercial, insurance and poate a oun x ead C SMITH, Gittings Bank Building. 
Waver ssociation 
tom I, Webster City” (Hamittom)........--«-. Wesley Martin ALBERT 2. BRANDEIS, Room 80, Louisville Trust Fidelity Demrat, soves oe 
fers < a County State Bank. Bldg. Refers to Thi ational Bank and Ger- 
Ref if Third N Bel Air* (Harford) ................+.. jam & Rouse 
‘ler Winterset (Madison)................. A.W.C. Weeks man Insurance Bank. Cambridge* (Dorchester) .......... Wm. O. Mitchell 
KANSAS hield* (Graves) .........-.ceeseeeneees . O. Hester | Crisfield (Somerset) ...... Send to Princess Anne Md. 
k of 2 Mayer sville* (Mason) .. ‘Milton Johnson | Cumberland’ (Allegany).... ....-...- DAVID A. ROBB 
Abilene” (Dickinson) ...... .-Stambaagh & Hurd lesbore Slisnaia cs vs hedsouuene Chas. A. Wood Refers to | hird Notional Bank. General law and 
Altamont (Labe —y Ati cst cansad cena Send to Uswego = * (Campbell)..............-.- WILL H. LYONS collections. 
Anthony (Harper) ............... Huston & MecColloch ‘ers to Newport, German and First Nat'l] Banks- | Denton* (Caroline)................... Russum & Lewis 
Arkansas City Oe aye. ececcoséseuse Oliver M. Wilson | Owensboro* (Daviess) P CREED ccccaccocessccceenees J. Frank Turner 
Aiehison* (A tohison) . . ..H. M. & W. A. Jackson CHAS. B. RUDD. Refers to the ~~ Bank. BEGG “COG cedccescesescesesoes L Marshall 
fe (Republic)..........ccccccccee We Paducah* (McCrackem)..........-. Thos. E Moss | Frederick* (frederick) .............. BAKER JOHNSON 
Beloit? (Mitchell) ........-..-2.-se0-seeee- A.G Mead | Paris* (Bourbon)...........--..--- Mann & Ashbrook Refers to bern National Bank 
Bird City* (Cheyenne)................--- R. M. Fraker | Prestonsburg* (Floyd) .............. Archer & Friend ashington)..... ARMSTRONG & SCOTT 
Baffalo ( Wilson).. Elmer A. Runyan | Richmond* (Madison).............. ..d. Tevis Cobb Counsel 1) Mechanics’ Loan & Savings Institute. 
Barlington* (C ‘offey).. + -eeeee- EB. M, Connal Refers to Richmond National Bank Princess Anne* (Somerset)...........--- xordon Tull 
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a el to Saline Valle 


(Thomas). . Jose 
oa s to the Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. 
Columbua* (Cherokee).............-...-- e 


GEO. P. MOREHOUSE 






oseph A. Gill 


City Atturney. Refers to Morris we f — 
Dighton* (Lane)......-.--.--.-+- seeees Simmons 
Dodge City* (Ford) seecceceee M. W. Sutton 
Eiderado* (Butler). .............--.00- C. A. Leland 
Emporia” (Lyon)....-...-.---+eesseeeeee L. B. Kellog; 
Pert Scott* (Bourbon) .................... John D. H 
BE CW OID cn ccc ccccccccssienses Atwood Cady 
| hy Se Milton Brown 
Gernett* (Anderson) ................-..--- A. J. Smith 
G@eml? (Crawford)................... w H. Philli 

Refers to Bank of Girard and First Natioval Ban 
Great Bend* (Barton) .. éocuena J 
EY OOD once secovcsensoseesnses -L. 
Holton* (Jackson). .............- Hopkins & Hopkins 
Beni? (Bheridan)..........2...cccces A. Cha’ 
Pn ncacacece cuncnweahint . A. Bar’ 
Hutehinson* (Reno)....... ----- H. Whiteside 
demore” (Hodgeman)..............-.....- E. V. Laute 
jm hey il <sisssegueasadd J.C. Postlethwait 
Junction City* ( Dente apebalnemeaine W.H. Laund 
Kansas City” (Wy Mibscecasapane Lae & Littic 
Kingman* (Kingman)...... se 6 C* 
Labette (Labette -- Send to Qowege 
SIND cansconnccsssnceoedés . H. Vernon 
Lawrence* (Douglas) . . . _ W. C. iioen gier 
= (Leavenworth). peadusnded “6. F. W. Dassler 

* (Lincoln). . Geo. D. Abel 


y B’k and Lincoin State B’k. 


Jones & Jones 








| 
| 


Russellville* (Logan) 
Somerset* (Pulaski) 
Taylorsville* (Spencer) 


J. B. Coffman 
J. P. Hornaday 
Lew B. Brown 


Refers by permission to Bank of Taylorsville 


ton Bros | Versailles* (Woodford) ........ 
West Liberty* (Morgan) 


.. Field McLeod 
John P. Salyer 


Refers to Mount Sterling National Bank and Ex- 
change Bank. 


Winchester* (Clark) 


Bastrop’ 


Wonroe" 





Meade* (Meade) ...... 

2 ig 

{ m). 
Mound Valiey* (Linn) 
Newwn’ {Barver). 
Norton (Norton) .. 
Olathe* (Johnson) 
aborne* (Osborne) 
or (Labette) 
L. Burton. Refers to Oswego State Bank. 

M.E. Williams. Refers to Oswego 9 Bank. 
Otiawa* (Franklin) ....................- A. Waddle 
ie a IR as a= Ino. W. Bell 
Pittsburg (Crawford) ..... Fuller, Randolph & Watson 
Basell* (Russell). ..............-...0-. . C. Phinney 
Galina* (Saline)............... -R. A. Lovitt 
Genta Fe* (Haskell)............ T. C. Coffman 
Be.” (Pattawatomie) Datude wa Hagen & Mackay 
Smeca* (Nemaha)........... a K. WOODWORTH 

Refers to First National 
Smith Centre* ( Trcambtnenoase ec auth R xu. Pickler 
Sieekton* (Rooks) .........+-..s.c0sss-. N. Hawkes 
Tepeka* (Shawnes)................. DOBBS & STOKER 

Central Nat. Bank Bld ‘er to First, Merchants’ 

and Central pay Remy Citizens’ Bank, The 
¥ Parkhurst-Davis Mercantile Co., all of Topeka. 
¥ Komey* (Trego)...........-.c.c--<- Monroe 
Wamington’ (Washington)........... ore & Pawell 
wanngion SU cssnnteonsske W. H. Staffelbach 

ec vssckcaatcodeng A. aA A te 
ony NE isadiidescenduhabkintidpe F.C. 
ste Center* (Woodson) ....Stephenson & Hogueland | 
} 
KENTUCKY. 
Aahiend (Boyd)... 2... eee coees W. Steele, Jr. 

Refers to Merehante’ Haticnsl Hank of Ashland. 

ering Green: (Warren)........... . W. Mansfield 
(Kentoa)..- eee 
Falmouth’ (Pendleton)..........+..... Guy H. Fossitt 
Refers a permission to leet a Dok 
Pecanccovcce - seeded W. Lindsey 
Groen (Carter)... 


MERRICK & D MERRICK 220 Carondelet st. 
to Hibernia Nat'l, Louisiana Nat'l and Bank of 
Commerce of New Orleans,and First N.B. ,Chie. 

PETERS & FOULON, 


Auburn* (Androscoggin) 
Augusta* (Kennebec)............-- 


bacot 
(Notary Public). 
and a National Bank 


Calais" (Washington).. 
Refere to Geo. R. Gardner, Judge of Probate. 


Farmington* (Franklin 
Refers to First Nat'l] B’k and Franklin Co. Sav. B’k. 
Fort Fairneld ( Aroostook). .... .- 
Refers to Fort Fairfield N 


Beckner & Jouett 


LOUISIANA. 


(Morehouse) . . Baird 


Refers to Bastrop Sta'e Bank and ‘fie at... & 
Farmers’ Bank at Monroe. 
Baton Rouge* (E Baton Rouge)... ... 
Clinton (East Feliciana).. 
Refers to Bank of Baton Rouge, 
Bank, New Orleans. 
Donaldson ville* ( Ascension) 
Marksville* (Avoyelles)............ 
Refers to R. G. 


Read & Goodale 
W. F. Kernan 
La., and Canal 


Edmund Maurin 
William Hall 

Dun & Co., New ons, La. 

(Ouachita) .... M. Shelars 


New Orleans* (Orleans 
aay 2% ANSLEY, 


220 Carondelet at 
Lewis & Co. (Ltd.) 


Refers 
New Orleans. 


Sue references furnished if desired. 
FLORANCE & WILCOX, 
ae pm r 1 Bldg. Refer to Hibernia Nat'l 


Law & Collection Offices, 
all leading wholesale houses. 
Refer 


606 Gravier st. Commercial 
collections. Refer to Dun's Mercantile 


Agency,Citizens’ Bank and Metropolitan Bank. 
JOSEPH N. WOLFSON, Rooms 04 to 307 Liverpool 

& Globe Bldg. corporation 
practice. 
Rayville* (Richland)................-. 
Shreveport* (Caddo) 


Commercial and 

(See card.) 

Wells & Wells 
Thatcher & Welsh 


MAINE. 


J. W. Mitchel 
Heath & Andrews 
HENRY L. MITCHELL 
Refers to First National Bank 


(Peno! 


Bath* (Sagadahoc . John Scott 
Biddeford* \York).. » seoeee -GOO. F. & Leroy Haley 
Brunswick (Cumberland) . .....--Barrett Potter 


...Seth S. Thornton 


Chelsea Coa pained Ceccbesendee oo - nt 

Cherryfield (Washington)......... Camp’ 

Dexter (Penobscot).................- Crosby & Crosby 

Eas (Washington)............-. JOHN H. McFAUL 
fers to any xk in city or any county offi 


E. O. Greenleaf 


-Herbert T. Powers 
vational Bank 


Gardiner (Kennebec) ............. George W. Heselton 
County ——— Refers to Merchants’ Nat'l B’k. 
Houlton* (Aroostook).... ......- JAMES ARCHIBALD 
Commercial lawyer and notary public. Refers to 
First National Bank of Houlton. 
Lewiston ( Androscoggin)... ...............-. F. M. Drew 
Oldtown (Penobscot)... ........... Clarence Scott 
Refers to Eastern Trust & Banking Co., Oldtown. 
Pittston (Kennebec) .................Send to Gardiner 
Portland* (Cumberiand) .............. GEO. F. NOYES 
| 98 Exchange st. Refers to Portland Savings Bank 
} and Canal National Bank. 
—— (Kennebec) .......... ....Send to Gardiner 
Rockland* (Knox)............. C. E. & A. 8. Littletiele 
Saco* (York) i nde aidigdieecednbubedineints Geo. E. Grant 
Sanford ( York)........-. .Fred J. Allen 
Attorney for Sanford National Bank. 
omaston (Knox).................--- Joseph E. Moore 
aterville (Kennebec) paged scedgeesee Harvey D. Eaton 


i D. Gregory ' West Ga: diner (Kennebec) 


Send to Gardiner 


Somerset) 
Refers to Savings Bank of Somerset County and 
Bank of Crisfield. 


ame CER vcs acccecesesés Toadvin & Bel) 
a ns .P. a 
Weatminster* (Carroll)..............- Charles E. Fink 


Refers to First National Bark of Westminster and 
Fidelity & Depozit Co., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
DRI 6 oc du cedcctiscshannsges N. H. Bixby 
Amesbury (Essex) ..............-..--- Jacob T. Choate 
Amherst (Hapmshire)................ Send to Hi 
Ashburnham (Worcester)........- Send to Fitch 
Attleboro (Bristol) .................-.. 7. Brady 
Barnstable* (Barnstable) ..............-..-. y & Day 
BOSTON* (Suffofk) 

— E. ABBOTT, 4 Devonshire street. Refers to 


eo Trust Co. and M. Bolles & Co., 
oun WASRELL b ayy Globe _— 244 Wash- 
ington st. ‘ront 
CARPENTER & TOWLE. 
law practice and collections. Refer to Old 
ae ae pay International Co and 


Dun 
FARNSWORTH a CONANT, Sears Bldg. 
a special 


Eu 


Collections 
Reference:—Freeman’s National 

Bank and Santen National Bank, Boston. 
JAS. WILSON GRIMES. 47 Court st. Refers to Amer- 
~~ oar P my Globe Newspaper Co. and 


J.B 
MERCANTILE Law to. "86 Bedford street. B. K. 
— President. See , M Burbank, 


National Ban 
ee my | LORING wt tonne, 31 = st. Refer 
id Colony . and the Globe Na 


tional Bank. 

FRANK G. NESBITT & CO., Sears Bldg. Mercantile 
law and collections a ‘specialty. Chas. T. Cot 
—_ Fn | = — —-_ —— --#, 

READS to LECTION. Hi MERCANTILE AGENCY. 
(corporation) 20 shire st. gustine x. 
Read. Attorney at Law, ident, Commission- 
er of Deeds and Notary Public. Legal matters, 
depositions, collections and private inv 
tions. nefer to Continental National Ban 
C. F. Hovey & Co., Oliver Ditson Co., Jordan, 
Marsh & Co., Boston Daily Globe, L. G. Burn- 
ham & Co. and hundreds of firms throughout 
the ame ratte force of atiorneys. 





Brockton (Plymou --. Herbert H. Chase 
Refers ee Tieocktes ‘National Bank. 
Cambridge* (Middlesex)........ <ailsenT a A. Pa PevEY 
Refers to First N 
Dalton (Berkshire).............-.---- J. Henry Myers 
Refers to pt ere Co. Sav. Bank of Newfane Vt. 
(Hampshire) ..........- Send to 
Fall River (Bristol) ..............-.---.-8 nadie 
Fitchburg (Worcester)........... CHARLES H. BLOOD 
Hadley Hampshire ———— io Holyoke 
‘am ald Tedenieaian sell 
Haverhill (Raver ennqunagbeneeanqnaimil hn J. Winn 
A ike (Hampden)..........-..... JOHN R. CALLAHAN 
fers to k National Bank of oke. 
Lawrence ( ER Se aS . U. Bell 
Lee ( i tniattininneunepdaivieinaasteticbaiieaal . B. Clark 
Lowell ( Pesrccceneccsneped — H. CONANT 
$3 — st. Refers to Prescott N 
aus ( Worcester) ............. Send to Fitchburg 
Malden ated qencecenseseenns Henry F. Hurlburt 
alden (Middlesex) ................-.-0. H. Carpenter 
Now Be ( \ eletaeh Sats me 
ew t ) A 
Northampton* (Hampshire) ........ Richard W. Irwin 
Refers to the Hampshire County National Bank 
tested (Berkshives-” A. Prediger 
m4 IO 0. -ccncncee--. Ge 
Refers to the A ational Bank. 
Quincy (Norfolk)................ William G. A. Pattie 
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Refers to the Exchange National Bank 
South Hadley (Ham hire). 








ield* (Ham 
LLACE M. BURT, 
-viompthy attended to 


D. E. aon” 431 Muin st. 


edn senpencesed John E. Abbott 


Refers to First National Bank. 


Westminster (Worcester). 


Genshester (Middlesex) ... 


orcester* (Worcester) .. 
General practice. 


or manufacturing firm. 


aE 


Pepe ID. Long, C. J. 
“ (Allegany)... .... 
alpen (Alpe — 


Ann Arbor* vWasitena) ietinnsinenaidae J. W. Bennett 
etzen 


a (Bara 

fers to ne National 
Battle Creek (Calhoun) 
Bay City* (Bay)...... 


Commercial, insurance and real estate — 


specialties. Attorney 


and Merchants & Manufacturers’ on 
Refer also to Second National Ban 
City Bank and all “ye aud county officials. 
Bellaire’ (Antrim).................... Leavitt & Guile 
-Sam H. Kelley | 


troit. 


Benton Harbor (Berrien) 


Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ | Bank. 


Brown City (Sanilac) ... 
Refers to Brown City 
of D. Windsor. 


Croswell (Sanilac).................. 


DETROIT* (Wa ne) 


WM. L. JANUARY, 12 Telegraph Block. Member 
a | Law a of America. 


SAYLES & h SAYLES, . ‘Butler Bidg. Commercial, 


op and 


estate law 
SULLI AN 2 & MASON. Whitney pers House Block. 
Refer to State Savin 


Eaton Kapids (Eaton). ... 
Flint* (Genesec).. 


Ledge (Eaton). 


Vice-pres dent and attorn- +y State Savings Bank. 


Grand Rapids’ (Kent) 
BOL 


Grand 
TAGGART, oKNAPPEN 


gan Trust Co. Bidg. 
poration, commercial law an: collections. Refer 
to Grand Rapids National Bank 


Ironwood (Gogebic)...... 
ee 


H. A. Sanfi 
Refers to | er a Savings Ban a Mt. Pleasant. 
* (Muskegon) . . 
Biles (Berrien OES RS EY EY William J. Gilbert 


Refer to S. Rosenthal 
Pontiac* (Oakland) 
Refers to First Comm 


Huron (St Clair).............. 
Refers to the Commercial Ban 
Macomb) 


Romeo ( 


Refers to Cities National Ban 
w* 
E. J. DEMOREST, Eddy Bidg. (East Side.) 


tices in all courts. 


law a special 
tion Pn nr 


Bank and Savings Bank of woes 


Sand Beach (Huron) 
Sault Ste. Marie* (Chip 
Refers to the First § 


Refers to Three Rivers Nat'l and First State Banks. 
Tra P. C. Gilbert 


Traverse Ci 
(Bay) .... 


West Branch* Ry maw) 
Ypsilanti (Washtenaw). J 


MINNESOTA. 


Ada* (Norman) 


Refers to the Norman County Bank of Ada. 


Albert Lea‘ (Freeborn) 


Collection department and de- 
positions taken. References: Any Worcester bank 


MICHIGAN. 
Adrian* (Lenawee)... ..... 
Refers to the Commercial Savings Rank and Hon 


OD & BOLTWOOD, Rooms 60)-607 Michi- 
fe Trust Co. Bldg. 
aw ~, eee gee 


a emmmpeted 
‘ational — os th 


ae Nathaniel J. Holden 
476 Main st. Collections 
Refers to First Na 


Williame 
os. Curley 


aenianmene sanaiwe GEO. KRESS 
anawere ....Send to Fitchburg 


RICE, KING & RICE 


J. C. WINNE 


Sapo — >, a 
Ww. jams & 
iscccccacenss ‘Thos. H. Pagh 


Bank of Houghton. 
CK'& ANNEKE 
VAN KLEECK & ANN 


8s for Merchants Exchan 


Be 


Fred A. Farr 
Bank and Exchange Bank 


-- Wilford Maclem 


Refers 


gs Bank. 


ves an iikntina ode A. F. Tibbits 
pail 4.T. Camphet 
deat Cassius Alexander 


Teter to Commercial 
fer to Old Nationa 


DENISON, 811-817 Mich: 
Genera: practice. Cor- 


Dunstan & Hanchette 
wee ceesce -Albert k. Ura, 


Sav, Banks 
kine v cumcndaawa oS 
. Bal 


MacDonald 


art 
& Son and First State Bank 
John H Patterson 
ercial Bank. 
ae M. Gleason 


2. . THORINGTON 


Prac- 
Collections and commercial 


Th bly equi collec- 
Refers ta y eq eS . 


L. Hall 


sige 4 cel 


pes: Henry J. Horri » 
Refers to Webber Bros. B’k & Ionia Co. Sav's 


Alden (Freeborn) ............ «6.2.4. 
Re + to State Bank of Alden 
Austin" Covet. 6000560006 ssccecede 
Brainerd (Crow ring... 
Canby (Yellow — 
Duluth’ (St. Lou 

aa i~ A iy CRANDALL, 301-302 tawny 2 Bldg, 


iat st furnished on request. 
RIC ARDSON & DAY. Commercial and mort, 
collections a specialty. Refer to any bank in 
Duluth and St. Pau) National Bank, St. Paul. 
SMITH & McMAHON. Collections and commercial 
law. oy card.) 
Faribault" (Rice) .......... 06.000. .cceceees L.A 
Fergus Falls (Otter = dnenecscequaced J.P. 
Fulda (Murray) 








y 
Lake Benton* (Lincoln)............... Jos. G. Forbes 
Refers to Matthews State bk & Lake Benton News. 
Long Prairie* (Todd) .......-.......... J.D. Van Dyke 
“lone ~w i ny, bs ——. ciignectaé, 6 GaN W.L. Comstock 
5 ie* (H 

ERRICK & ME RICK, 736 to 738 Lumber Ex- 
C cial, corporation and ieur- 
ance law. Collections a specialty. Refer to 

the Metropolitan Trust Co. 
Montevideo" Tm eae Lynder A. Smith 
Moornead* ( Edwin Adams 
Redwing* (Goodhue).................. Hoyt & Johnson 
Rochester* (Olmsted) ...............-. . Burt W. Eaton 
Saint Cloud* (Stearns)... .... ..Geo. H. Reynolds 
Saint James” {eseream) Sedcceeesuae W.S. Hammond 


Saint Paul’ | 
URR, Y. Life Bldg 





Ramsey) 

TOMPKINS & General 
raciice. Wellequipped cal ection depar ment. 
efer to First National Bess. St. Paul, or 

Irving National Bank, New York. 
Saint Peter* wen ge cnapceseadecasac A. A. Stone 
sullwater (W ..... 8 Blair McBeath 
Winona* (Winona)............ ...... WEBBER & LEES 
Attorneve for Merchants’ Bank of Winona. 
Zumbrota :Goodhue)................ John Butterfield 
Refers to the Security Bank of Zumb ota. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Aberdeen* (Monroe).... «22.2.2... 66. c00e- 
Bay St. Louis* (Hancock) 
Bowers & Chaffe. Refer to Hibernia Nat'l Bank 
and Bank of Commerce of New Orleans. 
Jobn Leland Henderson. Kefera to R. G. nol e 
Co. and New Orleans (La.) Canal & — 
Canton* (Madison)................. .F.B att 
Clarkadale (Coaboma) Jobn W. Cutrer 
Refers to the Citizens’ Savings & Loan Institation. 
Greenville* (Washington)............. Alfred H. Stone 
Greenwood (Leflore)................-..- 5. R. Coleman 
rt (Harrison) 
fers to Se —_—, — Bank at Scranton, 


Brame & Alexander 
sduwed Cochran & Bozeman 
Miosiantppa ane Veliecens baudeedae Send to Gulfport 
Natches y+ mead Ernest E. Brown 

ie* ( 
CHARLES SCOTT & E. H. WOODS. Refer to Bank 
of Rosedale. of which said Chas Scott is presi- 

dent. (See card.) 

Scranton* Gogem . -«s.-...-. HORACE BLOOMFIELD 
Vic <csburg’ ‘ Warren etee — & McCabe 
W uliamsburg’ jew eA ..J. 0. Napier 


MISSOURI. 


“Levi kn 
Refers to the Dallas County Bank of —. 
Butler* (Bates C. A. Denton 
caapen GRE «cc ncinccscsacces 
Refer to all banks in a as Plattebur, 
Carroll) 


lers to R. G. Dun & Co. ‘and Taney County Bank. 
aa (Ozark) petnnitenaaedumiatlt G.T T. Harrison 


ence (J ackson .N. 
fom d DP cueniexcteenetined ns et 
Toplin (Jasper)........-...----- n x 
KANSAS CITY* (Jackson)....... Abbott & Pickard 
Kirksville (Adair)... ..........cccccoscccees J.C. Storm 
Lexington* (Lafayette) ...............- J. B. Shelwalter 
Macon” (Macon)......................---B. E. Guthrie 
Marshfield’ | Webster) ee ....d. P. Smith 
Refers to the Cit zens’ Bank. 
A. Hewitt, Jr. 


Princeton* (Mercer) -. er 
Rich Hill (Bates) Geo. P. Huckeby 
Refers to to Rich Hill Bank and Farmers & Merch- 


8ST. LOUIS. 
LEE A. re Suc. to Mills & Grant, 204 
Collections solicited 
pH Exchange B'k and R. G. 
Allen, Hin 


(Pettis) 
SANGREE & LAMM. Refer to Sedalia N 


cat | ater eae , eae 666s cescecse 0600 s6cesces ::-- 
in *( 066606 ceccees Ove | 
Stewartaville (De Kalb) . 
NY MD cscsacecteseessssseaseseas T.T 


i 
i 


i 


si 


a 


Warrensburg* (Johneon)........-. . 
Refers to any bank in Warrensburg. 
Webb City (Jasper)...........se000- Witti 


MONTANA. 

Billings* (Yellowstene)...........+. ..++... A. 

Bozeman* (Gallatin) .............«++- Cock an & Plery 

Butte* (Silver Bow)............-.-.. cane a Donne 

Dillon (Beaverhead)............++++-- 8. Barkow 

Glasgow* (Valley) 
Refors to Lewis Bros. Bank. 

Great Falls (Cascade) Lyter & G 
Refer to Northwestern Nat'l Bank and the 
Falls National Bank, of this city. 

— am... dbaesecceceecs -Robert A. 0'Hay 

el 
‘EOWARD C. Cc. RUSSEL. Practices in United Staty 
and State Courts. Commercial law, trust fig 
estates. Refers to Montana Natt Bank. 

Kalispell (Flathead) ............- «+--+. Mc. W 

Missoula* (Missoula)...............++-- ALL. 
Refers to the Western Montana National Kank, 

White Sulphur Springs* (Meagher)........... P. Blak 


NEBRASKA. 


Aineworth* (Brown) 
Refers to Bank oF ‘Ainsworth. 


Bartlett (Wheeler 
Refers to Bank of Elgin, Neb. 
Griggs, Rinaker & Bi 
J.8. Wa 


ae (Dundy) 
Conrad City* ( Mertick) soccccsoeseas J. 
Columbus (Platte)..........-..-- BE 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg. Refer to First Nat'l Bak 
David City” (Butler)... seeseeeesee gee TOW 
airbu ohn U 
Frement™ Foggy Loomis & A 
es to the S Commercial National Bank. 
John D. 


* (Adams). 
Refer to First National Bank and Nebraska laa 
& Trust Co. 
Hayes Centre” (Hayes). 
H p a. ‘ 
Holdrege* (Phel 
Kearney* ( 


Bu 
Refers to City. ~ ene Bank and Farmers’ Bask 


We collect, adjust 
y in Nebraska. 
Attorney for Fin 


(Lancaster 
BROWN 4. SUMPTER, 1127 O at. 
claims . 
HARWOOD, “AMES vg TT 
National Ban 


Madison* (Madison) ........-.----.--.-- 
Refers to First National Bank of Madison On 


(Douglas) 
G. YL. BURCHARD, 304 Karbach Block. Comment 
and Equity litigation. Refers to the Oma 
Savings bank. Notary Pubiic. 
OMelll* (eG). ... ccccccceee-cocccccses: 
Refers to First National Bank o' O'Neill. 
Ord (Vali 


( ) 
Pawnee City (Pawnee) 
Pender* (Thurston) .... R. G. 
Refers to State Bank of Pender and First Nat. 
Rising City (Butler)..........--... Send to David 
Kush ville* (Sheridan) 


ere reer Tree ee 











ante’ Bank. 
St. Joseph* (Buchanan)... ............-. 





ee eee 
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Saoeboster Hillsboro) .. . Burnham, oem: $ Vege 
Kose (Hillsboro) 


¢. me 
Sonport” ( wal 
Peterboro (Hillaboro) . J 
Refers to the First National Bans | of Peterboro. 
Portsmouth (Rockingham) William H. Paine 
Rochester (Strafford) . . dd te Somersworth 
Somersworth (Strafford). . WM. F. RUSSELL 


Refers to Somersworth National and Somersworth 
Banks of this city. 


NEW JERSEY 


(Hudson)... se . Send to Jersey 
Park (Monmouth)........... Bend to Free! Fricke 
City* (Atlantic) ...... .Chas. A. Baake 
(Hudson) ..... Van Buskirk & Parker 
(Warren) .......0se...00.- n H. Daulke 
(Burlington). . Antrim 
Brook (Somerset).......... 
* (Camden) 
City” (Cape May) 
* (Union) 
100 Broad atreet. 


(Hunterdon) 
Pelt” (Monmouth) ‘ 
Refers to Centra) National B 
isckensack’ (Bergen) 
pckettatown (Warren) 
igrison (Hudson) ................ 
fpboken (Hudson) 


we 4 Hudson) 


ALMER, Faller Bidg. Prom 
iven to -ollections and commercial li 
fora to First National Bank, Jersey City. 


Branch (Monmouth) 
ao P. Fay (of Fay & Van Note). 

Clarence G. Van Note (of Fay & Van Note). 
Manasquan (Monmouth). Parker & Pearce 
Matawan (Monmouth) 

.. Willard W. Cutler 


* (Morria)... ‘ 
ay (Burlington) .. Walter A. Barrows 


* x) 
DANIEL F. BYRNE, 22 Clinton street. Collections 


qubeht ELLiort LAW CO., 523 Prudential mae 
Refer to Mervhante’ Exchange National Ban 


New York. 
Sew Brunswick’ (Middlesex)..... Warren R. Schenck 
Refers to National Kenk of New Jersey and Peo 


ple’s — Bank. 
om | ~ eg + 


—o 
Rp GO VAN BLARCOM 
Second Nat'l] Rank Bldg General legal business 
— attention given to collections. Refers to 
Second National Dank. 


Princeton (Mercer) . . . 

Rebway (Union) ............ ... 

Red Bank (Monmouth) a 

Senervile’ pee ms ames L. Griggs 

Trenton’ (Merce 

THE MERCER LAW & COLLECTION AGENCY, 103 

Kast State st. H. Le Roy Applegate, Atior- 
ney at Law, Mgr. Kefer to Broad Street Nat'l 
Bank and Trenton Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 

Woodbridge (Middlesex) Send to New Brunswick 

Waodbary’ ((sloucester) David 0. Watkins 


NEW MEXICO, 


ne" (Bernalillo) Thos N. Wilkinson 
~s ‘Tt. TOOMBS 

Send to Clayton 

.. W. B. Bunker 


~Fribenien “PA KER 





Reed & Coddington 
F. A. Dennis 

.. Leslie L upton 
legate & Hope 


NEW YORK. 


Albany" (Albany) ....Countryman, Du Bois & Bevans 
(Montgomery ) Westbrook, Burke & Hoover 

* (Cayuga) Underwood, ke & Seward 
(Genesee) .A thar E. Clark 
Carver, Deyo & Jenkins 
to Rocbester 


¥ Tings) 
P. PHILIP, 26 Court at. Refers to Nassau 
Nat'l Bank and the German-American Bank. 


( ' 
CHARLES R. & CLARENCE U. CARRUTH, 52 White 
Collections and corporation law. De 
tions taken Refer to City Bank. 
OW & CLARK, 1012 me Bldg. Refer to 
Marine Bank of Hintfalo 
GENERAL COLLECTION AGENCY y BUFFALO, 
Eilicott Square. Geo. §. Hull, Att'y. Collec- 
tions and reports. > ane ~ idly Trust & 
antee Co. and Manuf Traders’ Bank. 
WADSWORTH, BLACKMON & WADSWORTH, 626, 
624 & 610 Ellicott Square. Attys for Columbia 
National Bank, @ank of Gowauda and Buffalo 
at Loan Association. B uu 
aa” (Ontario) en Field 
na eaters to McKechnie & Co., bankers ms 
(Jefferson) rank T. Evans 
to ay National Bank of Coons. t. 
: ames B. Olne 
nates ec atskill Nat'l and Farmers’ Nat'l Banks. 


onroe) 
(C ..C. E. Barrett 
, to State Bank, Chatham, WY 
Neel t (Queens) Send 3 Whitestone 
erties. ( F. A. Willians 
Cortland) . . JOHN E. WINSLOW 
to First Nat. B’k and Postmaster of Cortland. 


EY 


' 








Danevile Livingston $edecccecccosagscces 
Dankirk (Cha —~ wate 
Elmira’ (Chemung) . . 


B. G. Foss 
«-.-Robert T. Turner 
F (Monroe) Send to Rochester 
Flushing (Queens) .. oka ..Send to Whitestone 
Fulton (Uswego)..... ececccccéces Frederick G. Spencer 
Geneva (Ontario). Gee. L. Bachman 
Glens Falls (Warren). A. & L. Armstrong 
Gouverneur (St Lawrence) William Neary 
Refers to Bank of Gouverneur. 
Homer (Uortiand) 
Honeoye Falls (Monroe) 
Hornellsville (Steuben) 
Hadson* (Columbia, : 
{thaca* (Tompkins) .................- 
Jamestown ( ‘hautauqua) . .. Fowler & Weeks 
Johnstow u* (Fulton) FAYETTE E. MOYER 
Refers to Bradstreet's and the Johnstewn Bank. 
Keeseville (Kasex) N. T. Hewitt 
Refers to Keeseville National Bank 
Kingston* (Ulster)... 
48 John at. 
Lockport* (Ni 


Send to Cortland 
Send to Kochester 
Chas. Conderman 

A. F. B. Chase 
James L. Baker 


D. G. Atkins 
Refers to Kingston National Kank 
a. ese Joshua Gaskill 
Malone (Frank: “FREDERICK G. PADDOCK 
References : " eople’ s Nat'l] & Farmers’ Nat’) Banka. 
Marathon (( — Send to Cortiand 
Middletown (Orange) ...............: Johu C. R. Taylor 
Mount Vernon ( Catcheshens .. Ooteandon & Crawford 
Newburg (Orange Jonathan Deyo 
New Rochelle ( ae. John F Lambden 
NEW YORK* (New ¥ 
CARTER, HUGHES “~ ‘DWIGHT, “Suite 150 
Broadway, and 6 Wal) at. (See card.) 
POWELL & DAMRON (Omar Powell. W. C. Damron), 
206 Broadway, N. Y.. and 396 Fourth st. Brook- 
lyn. Counsel for Gilbert El) ort Law Co and 
or Attorneys’ and Agencies’ Associati -n. 
Special attention to litigated cases in State and 
United States courts. (See card front page ) 
ALFRED 8B. OSGOODBY, 52 & 53 Knik kerbocker 
Kldg Cor. Sth ave. & léth st. Refers to Four 
teenth Street Bank. 
RUSSELL, ROBINSON & WINSLOW, 25% Broadwa 
, Jonsulting Counsel: Building & coon Associa- 
ion, Insurance and Corporation Law 
james C. SPENCER, 20 Broadway Late Attor- 
ney and Examiner of Keal Estate Titles for the 
Insurance Department of this State 


Niagara Falls (Niagara)........... Ely, Dudley & Cohn 
ugaensburg (St. Lawrence) .. J. A. Goldstone 
Refers to the Natonal Bank of Ogdensbarg 
Olean (Cattaraugus). ‘rederiwok W. Kruse 
Uneida (Madison) .Burke & Krewer 
Refer to National State Bank, "Farmers & Merch- 
ante’ St»te Bank, and Central Bank 
Oneonta (Oteega) Melville Keyes 
Oswego’ (Oawego) ..... eeeeces ‘ ; s. M. Coon 
Owego’ (Tioga) .. ‘ etesise .S. S. Wallis 
Peekskill ( Westchester) : JH. Baxter 
John T Knox 
S. A. Kellogg 
W.M. Hawkins 


160, 96 


Plasteberg® (Clinton) 
Potedam (St. ey ee 
Poughkeepsie* (Du 
ARTIN HEERMANCE (Ex-District Attorney of 
Dutchess County). Refers to Ponghkeepsie 
National Bank. 
Pulaski (Oswego). .... ....Huntington & Whitney 
Refer to Pulaski National Bank. 
Rhinebeck (Dutchess) 
Rochester* (Monroe) 
BROWN & POOLE, (Selden S Brown 
Poole) 337 & 448 Powers bidg. 
State and Federa) courts. 


Na‘ional Bank. 

SCOTT CUMMINGS, 18 Elwood Bldg. Refers to all 
banks and l+ading wholesale and jobbing 
houses in Rochester. 

CHARLES ROE, 1002-1004 Wilder Bldg Practrce 
in all courts. References: Flour City Nat'l 
_— - a and Koc hester Trust & Safe 


EDWAND F F. WELLINGTON, 20 Exchange st. Con- 
stituent Member United Commercial Lawyers 
and United Law and Collection Offices. Refers 
to Traders’ Nat’) B’k. mene collection dep't. 

ea .. Geo. 5S. Kivcs 

Salamanaca (Cattaraugus Analey & Spencer 

Sandy Hill (Washington) Grenville M. Ingalsbe 
Refers to the National Bank of — x 

Sarat Springs (Saratoga P. BUTLER 

Refers to First National Bank. 

Saugerties (Ulster) . . Egbert Whittaker 
dacob W (Clute 
Mayham & Holmes 


“ohenectady* (Schenectady ) 
Schoharie* (Schoharie) 
Refer to the Schoharie County Bank 
Spencerport ermal Send to Rochester 
Syracuse’ (Onond 
WILLARD A. GL N, 36-38 Wieting Block. 
atiention given to collections and commercial 
litigation in all 8 of the State. Kef-rs to 
Third National B snk. 
WILSON & COBB, 8 Larned Bidg. Refer to Bank 
of Syracuse. (Sce card.) 
Lewis T. Payne 
John P. Curl 


Tonawanda (Erie) 
ey 
. -- CHARLES SHUMWAY 


Harry Otis 
Practicr in City, 
Refer to Traders’ 


Prompt 


Virgil (Cortland) 
Warren~burgh (Warren) . Ss. M. 

Refers to Hon. John - Dillon, _ Yor City. 
Watertown’ (Jefferson)........... BR. Sawyer 
Whitehall (\ on Dd. Tusthiion 

Refers to the Uld National Baal ‘of Whitehall. 
White Plains" (Westchester) Wilson Brown, Jr 
Fea Alfred Mitchell 
eens Coun'y Bank at Long Island City. 
hester) m. C. Kellogg 


Whitestone ( 
Refers to 
Yonkers ( Westc 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


a) wit) HAMMER. Attorney 


Refers to — Bank 

Asheville’ : Buncombe 
Refer to the Battery Park( 
Carolina Baok 

Carthage* (Moore) . ..JNO. W. HIN! 

Charlotte’ (Mecklen Bees 

Durham’ (Durham). . 

Elizabeth City (Pasquotau 
Refers to First National 

Fayetteville’ (Cumberland) 

Gastonia (Gaston) 

Greensboro* (Guilford) SHAW & SCALES 
Practice in U. S. and State Courts. Refer to 
Piedmont Bank, or avy bank or business man in 
Greensboro. 


) Small & ong 

Refer to Elliott Bros., Baltimore, Md., and Al 

Forbes, Greenville. 

Jefferson” (Ashe) W. R. Lovill 
Refers to Major A. D. Reynolds, Bristol, Tenn. 
Lexington* (Davidson) Walser & Walser 

Refer to the Bank of Lexington. 

Mosroe* (Union). 
Refers to People's Bank of Monroe and the Na 
tional Bank - High Point, N.C. 
Mt Airy ( 
New Berne* ( Caves 
Raleigh* (Wake) 

A. B. ANDREWS, Jr. Commercial law. Refers to 
Citizens’ National Bank. Local counsel for 
Southern Railway Co. 

JNO. W. HINSDALE. Keferences: The banks of 
Raleigh and Fayetteville, N.C. ; The Supreme 
Court Judges of N. C.; The H. "B. Claflin Co. 
Dunham, Buckley & Co., Mutual Reserve Fu 
Life Assoe.. New York; Penn Matual Life 
Assoc., Philadelphia; Strouss Bros. & Co., 
Raltimore. Compiler of the Abstract of the 
Commercial Laws of North Carolina in the 
AMER'CAN BANK KEPORTER. 

Rockingham* (Richmond Cameron Morrison 

Refers to Bank of Pee Dee at this ay 

Shelby (Cleveland) 
Statesville* (1 
Sutherland (Ashe) 
Williamston* (Martin)..........- “Howard J. Herrick 
Reters to the Bank of ya Mount, . <. 
W'imington* (New Hanover). enaod 
Winaton* (Forsythe) “JONES & PATTERSO 

Collections made in all paris of the State. Refer 

to Wachovia and People’s National Banks. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bismarck* (B 
Refer to ay 


Devil's Lake* (Ramsey) E. A. MAGLONE 
Refers to First National ‘Bank of Devil's Lake. 
James G. Campbell. 


. D. Flemin 
_ FRED B MORRILL 
Firet 


and Red River Valley National Ban 

Grafton* « Walsh) Phelps & Phelps 
Refer to Gratton National Bank. 

Grand Forks* (Grand Forks) GS & FISK 
Re fer to Merchants’ National Bank ot this vb he 
to Wardner, bushbnell, Glesner Co fa 

aw. Shaw 


Akron* (Summit) 
Alliance (Stark) 

Refers to the Alliance Bank Co. 
Amherst (Lorain) 
Asbtabula (Ashtabula) . Wil 

Refers to Ashtabula Bank Co. & Farmers’ Nat. B’k. 
Bryan* (Wiliams) 

* (Crawford) 


pany A ae. 


Canton" 
SAMUEL t BURGERT, Rooms 3 and 7 
Practices in ail courts. Notary Public and 
typewriting in the ~ Refers to any bank 
in the city. (See ca 
MILLERS POMERENE. ( Coneral santa Bank Bldg. 
kefer to anv bank in the 
* (CREBEED 222-02 2c00s- ‘ortland & Webster 
Refer to the J. B. ‘Cummings Bank Co. 
(Rossa) Albert Douglas 


Hamilton: 
BENJAMIN H. COX, 36 East Fourth st. Corpora- 
oe Refer to Merch- 


National Bank. 
ROBERT P. HARGITT, 65 & 66 sent hens Bldg, 514 
ay st. Com a a 
w. Collections ven prompt 
attention. Refers to First National «ye 
JOHNSON & LEVY, Chamber of Commerce buiding. 
— to Equitable National Bank, an 


yey 

EL WOLFSTEIN, Swift B Big, 9 to 15 East 3d 
Special a tention to insel ea oo pro 

bate matters, collections. commer 

poration law. Attorney for Equitable Nat. B'k. 








MORDECAI & GADSDEN, 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 43, 46 & 47 BROAD STREE1, CHARLES 
COMMERCIAL LITIGATION AND COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY, 





LHE TMaRICEN LAWYER. 








ARTHUR A. A. STEARNS, 815 Society for Savings Bldg. 
General practice in all State and Federal courte. 
Prompt attention to collections and co 
litigation. Notaries and stenographers in office 
for ane depositions. Refers to State Na 


ti 

JAS. M. WILLIAMS, 204 Superior st. Commercial 
law and collections. Depositions. Refers toCen- 
tral and Union Nat’) B’ks and Sav. & Trust Co. 
JOHN 0. WINSHIP, Blackstone Block. Ketere w 

Cleveland National Bank. 

Columbus* (Franklin) 

ed” (Mon ) 

W. E. BEE avis ~~, ve and com 

mercial ( cer 
GOTTSCHALL, “BROWN & CRAWFORD. ¢ Odd Fellows’ 


Temple. Refer to all banks. 
Defiance* (Defiance) 


Gumble & Gumble 


Freiaont* (Sandusky) 
Galion (Crawford). . 
Gallipolis’ (Gallia). 
Grafton (Lorain) dee 
Knox, Martz & + 
ROBERT P. HARGIT 
Commercial probate and corporativn law. Refers 
to First National Bank. Also office in 1. 
8) Sama 


O. W. Squire 
Pickering & Pickering 
Cable & Parmenter 
Lincoln & Lincoln 
i H. L. Hecock 
Refers to Penfield Ave. Savings Bank Co. and the 
Lo Savings & Bank Co. 
Mansfield* (Richland) 
ees MCBRIDE. Collections a specialty. 


JESSE’ EL tA Dow. Collections, aeting specialty. 
ed for Citizens’ Savings Ban 
Marion* (Marion) 3. F. MeNeal & Sons 
Refes to the Farmers & Me rok Bank Co. 
J.E Griffith 


Medina* (Medina 
Middletown (Butler) 
Mount Vernon~ (Knox) 
Newark (Licking) 
New any, weed (Tuscarawas) 
eee @ RAY CRAIG 
Basiness or: for a residents given oa attention. 
City solicitor and attorney for kG Dun & Co. 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Tuttle & —_— 


Jamison & 
DEVER & wcCORMICK 
“CLAIMS COLLECTED IN COLD BLoop.” 
Ravenna* (Portage) 
H. L. Beatty. Refers to First and Second Na 
tional Banks. 
E. W. Maxsu:. Refers to First and Second Na 
Ripley a Banks of Ravenna. 
(Brown) 
Roseville Cireen) 
Refers to William Dunn and L. S. Kel 
Sandusky* (Erie) . GEORGE A. BLACKFORD 
All legal matters given prompt attention. Refers 


to Second National Bank. 
k Cocteen & gp =~ 
ibenville~ (Jefferson) .............-..--- 
Tiffin* (Seneca) DERR ‘ ‘CORBETT 
ee tr R. G. Dun & Co 


Toledo* (L 
CHITTENDEN & CHITTENDEN, Drummond Block. 
mmercial law and collections a specialty. 
Refer to Ketcham National Bank, Merchants & 
Clerks Savings Bank, and wholesale trade of 
city in general. Depositions taken in office. 

H. C. ADAMS. Refers to any bank in Toledo. 
Commercial law a specialty. 

HENRY S. BUNKER, 306-308 The Valentine. Gen- 
eral practice in all courts, State and Federal. 
mg to Holcomb and Ketcham Nat'l Banks ; 

so The Bradstreet Co. of Toledo. 

JOHN R. CALDER, Spitzer Bldg. General law and 
collections. 
—— attention. Notary public in office. 

efers to David Robison, Jr., & Sons, bankers, 
and Northern National Bank. 

THOMAS DUNLAP, 508 National Union Building 
Huron st. Refers to Second National Bank. 

L. H. PIKE, 301 Gardner Building. Refers to the 
Northern National Bank. 

wee nee 
r us ( ee ot) 
Urbana= (Champaign 
Refers to 


bull) 
Washington C. H.* (Fayette) 
Refers to the Commercial Bank at 
Wellston (Jackson) A. E. 
Refers to First National Bank of Wellston. 
Wilmington* (Clinton)...........-- evened G. P. 


Business for non residents given, 





Wooster* (Wayne) James E. Snyder 
fers to the Wooster National Bank. 

Youngstown* (Mahoning)...... eeuape J. Calvin E 

Zanesville* (Muskingum) .. . ..C. A. Max 
a TERRITORY. 


Se. -Baxter & 
Guthrie* ( FRED. brengen | M 


Refers iol. Pitts, Clerk District Court,Guthrie. 
) 
OvNTON & SMITH. pees to Bank of Kingfisher 


d Commerc: 

w. W. I NOFFSINGER. _ of Kingfisher. 

Mulhall (Logan) Rinaldo Brown 
Refers to Bank of Mulhall and People's Bank, 
Blockton, Iowa. 


Douglas & Douglas 
Perry* (Noble) - Van Buskirk & Osborn 


Stillwater* (Payne 


Astoria* (Clatsop) 
Eugene* (Lane) H. D. 
Refers to First National Bank at this place. 
J. H. Upton 
efers to Thrift & Langlois, “Langlois, Oreg. 
Portland” (Multnomah) 
EMMONS & EMMONS, 609 to 612 Chamber of Com. 
merce "rr. Attorneys for Emmons As- 
Yilices of San Francisco, Port 
and Tacoma. (See card.) 
& R. W. EMMONS, Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Commercial, corporation and pro- 
bate law. Refer to any bank in the city or any 
Federal or State Judge in Oregon. (See card.) 
Salem* (Marion) CARSON & FLEMING 
Refer to a a National Bank of Salem. 
The Dalles* (W ..Mays, Huntington & Wilson 
Union* (U elend occ oneenee C. H. Marsh 
Refers to Farmers & Traders’ Nat'l B’ b ‘LaGrande. 


PENNSYLVAN =. 
A heny* (All 
Aeeeowne (Leh Ay 

JAS. L. SCHAADT, Dist. Attorney for Lehigh county. 
ae rons to Allentown or Second National Banks. 

toona ( 

LEISENRING & ATKINSON. Solicitors for First 

Natio’ Bank of Altoona. 
Allison W. Porter, Mateer Building. 
HORACE G. STOVER, Kooms 6 & i. Nicholson Bldg. 
Refers to First National Ban 
Ashland (Schuylkill) 

Refers te the Citizens’ 
Beaver Falls (Beaver) 
Bellefonte* (Centre) 

Bethlehem (Northampton)... 
Bloomsburg* (Columbia) 
Beadtord (McKean) 

Brock wa: Ville (Jefferson) 
Brookville (J etferson) . 

Refer to the National Bank of Brook ville, Pa 
Carbondale (Lackawana) James E. Borr 
Carlisle* (Cumberiand) a Berg, Jr 

Refers to the Carlisle Deposit Ba 
Chambersburg” (Franki:n).. HOWARD F. NOBLE 

Refers to to Valley National Bank of C bambersbarg 

and First National Bank of Greencastle, Pa. Gen- 

eral law and collections. Business for non-resi- 
dents given prompt attention. a reasonable. 
Chester ( . A. Cochran 
Clarion* (Clarion) Reid & Maffett 
Refer to the First and Second National Banks. 
FREDO. BETTS 
Refers to County National Bank and Clearfield 
Nationa] Bank. 
ville (Fayette) 
Coudersport* (Potter) 

Reters to First National Bank of Osndersgart 
Danville* (Montour) Wm. Kase Weat 
Easton* (Northampton) ..... W. S. & M. KIRKPATRICK 

(Wm. 8S. Kirkpatrick, Ex. -Attorney General ; Mor- 

ris Kirkpatrick, U.S. Commissioner), 8. W. Cor. 

Centre Square. 
Emporium* (Cameron) 

Refers to the First N 
Erie* (Erie) 


-W. C. Devit 


C. W. Shaffer 
‘ational Bank of Emporium. 


Py wed CROSBY 

Refer to Second = ational Bank of 

Franklin* (Venango L. Kable 
Refers to Franklin Sav. Bank & jnierpational B’k. 
Gettysburg* (Adams) W. C. Sheely 

Kefers to First National Bank of Getty eb: irg. 
ireensburg* (Westmoreland). FRANK B. a ey 
Greenville (Mer er) D. ackard 
aarrisburg’ (Dauphin) 

W. JUSTIN CARTER, Room 2, Kelker Bldg. Refers 
to Harrisburg ‘Trust Co. and Harrisburg Na- 
tional Bank. 

H. L. Nissley, 7 North °d st. 

8.S. Rupp. Kefers to the Harrisburg Trust Co. 

Wolle & Bailey. Refer to Harrisburg Na’l Bank. 

Hazelton (Luzerne) .. John J. Kelley 

Refers to Hazelton “National Bank. 

Hollidaysburg’ (Blair).. - JOHN M. SNYDER 
Refers to the First National Bank. 


Hummelstown (Dauphin) .. 

Huntingdon’ (Hunt antingdon).. 

Johnstown (Cambria 

Lancaster* (Lancaster) 
Junius B. Kanfman, 48 N. Duk 

Latrobe* (Westmoreland) FRANK . HARGRAVE 

Lebanen* (Lebanon). S. KEISER 
Reference F armers “National Bank ofl Lebanon, Fa, 
and Palmyra Bank of Palmyra Pa. General law 
and coll ctious. Prompt attention given to busi- 
ness for non residents. 


_¥.T. “chaffner 
Kuhn 





Lewisburg (Union) M. Pivert 1 Stang 
Refers to L fanabers National Ban 
Lewistown" (Miffi O. Lan 
ahanoy City ( matters given 
Solingy, 


my Ae Z y= pees beekianne 3. oe 
poy Chun Horace De Y 


- to the First wal Second National Beak 


Mercer® on 
es (Union) . 
Milton (Northumberland) Fra 

Refers to the Milton Trust & Safe De} — 

Mount Carmel (Northumberland) ......J. E. BAS 

General law and collections. Business for nop. 

residents given prone attention. P Ng tl in offiecy 

Refers to First National o_o Mt. Carmel, aj 

the B:adstreet Co., Philadelphia 

Mount Pleasant (Weamoreland) bead ies awe eva A. Con 
New Castle* (Lawrence K. GREGOR 
Refers to the First National Bank 
Norristown’ (Montgomery). ... 
Oil City (Venango) 
ie ws ee Philadelpiia) 
A. |. AMBERGER, ay Building 
soe Ulsatwat st. Commercial law. Col 
aie to Commercial National Bank, Johny 
Dobson, John Wanamaker & City Trust, 

CARR & “ arene ang tela = = Bldg. Conumenig 
an pration law jection depaaal 
thevenghty modern es 7 Naty" ed, De 
sitions taken by tary, G. U. Francieey 
References: New York. National Vena 
Co ; Philadelphia, we a Nat’) Baa 
Atlantic Refining Co. ; » eee ei Ca: 
Wiliam H. Grevemeyer 7 Co. ; C. M. Bailey) 
Sons & Co ; Supplee a bene Ce. 

J. R. CASSEL, 329 Drexel Bldg. Corporation, om 
—— law and collections. Kefers to P.? 

upford, cashier National Bank of Republe 

GUARANTEE COLLECTION & LAW CU., offices Bu 
litt Bldg. Law and collections. Referens 
of Clark & Denniston, General Counsel, y 

ssion; Firat Nat'l Bank, Fourth Sire 

fat'l Bank, Centennial Nat'l Bank, EV 

Clark & Co., bankers, Fidelity Insurase, 
Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 

WAGNER & COOPER, Franklin Bldg, 133 So. tha 
Refer w R. G. Dun & Co., The Mercanth 
Agency, at any office. 

PITTSRU RG* (Aliegheny) 

McCREADY & MOORE, Carnegie Bidz. Sole repm 
sentatives of Attorneys’ National Clearig 
House. and American Lawyers As-ociatia 
Collections Ba romptly made. Practice ind 
courts er to Pitteburg Nativnal Bank d 
on National Coal Uo, Ltd., and We 
ther Robertson Drug Co.. Pittaburg 

WAY & MORRIS (Alvin A. Morris, Wm. A. Wa) 
Carnegie Bldg. Long Dist. | elept one No. a 
Equity, real estate and prubate practice. Ot 
lection department. (See card on can = 

Pittston iE cnacesy ence 
8B. W. “cumming 


Pottsville (Schuy! 
Attorney for Miners’ National Bank. General lv 
Business for non-residents giva 


and collections. 

prompt attention. 

Punxsutawney (Jefferson) JACOB L. FISHED 
es to Firat National Bank and Citizens’ Bak 
(Berka) 

BA R& SNYDER, 518 Washington st. Corporatia 
and commercial law. Refer to Farmers’ Nal 
and Penn National Banks, Reading Trast@ 
and Keading Iron Co. 

O'REILLY & DEYSHER, (Jas. A. O'Reilly, BE 
Deysher), 308 to 610 Court st. ag tl 
Union Fank and Farmers’ Nat’) Bank, } 

E. J. Whitehead. Mgr. North Amer. M 
Agecy. 206 Broadway, N.Y.; H. Mabr'sSom 
29 Chestnat street, Philadelphia. 

ROBERT P. SHICK, 526 Washington st. 
tion and commercial law, specialties. 
for non-residents given prompt attention, Be 
fers to National Gaion Bank, Reading Trt 
Co. and Pennsylvania Trust ah 

Renovo (Clinton). 
Collections, Orphans Court and 
ness. Kefers to Fist a sak of Renove, 
Ridgway* (Eik).. eveus a 
Scranton” (Lackawanna) 

FRANK E. BOYLE, Burr Bidg. ” a to any bal 

or whol: sale house in the ¢ 

JAS. 3. H. HAMILTON, omanaewreaith Be 
ful attention te all legai Dusiness 
Hon. Alfred Hand, ex-Justice Pa. Supra? 
a veranton; Hon. E. F. Kerr 

First National Bank. Bedford, ' 

JEFFREYS & HUSLANDER, (Commonwealth But 
Refer to Dime Deposit & Discount Baka 
West Side Bank. Collections given praP 
attention. Notary in office. 

Shenandoah (Schuylkill) -. Edward W. Shoemalt 

Refers to re Nat'l and Merchants is 1 :- 


South Bet 

South Ang (Northampton) 

Sun * (Northumberland)......-. 
Refers to Cochran, Payne & McCormick. | 
Williams Pa. 

Tamagua (Schuylkill) 

Tionesta (Forest) 


ashington* (Washington 
Watsontown (Northum 
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Merrick & ¥ 
welsbore’ Alfred 


P. 
Wikesbarre* (Luserne) 
1,8. FORD, Alderman, Loan & Collecting 5 Aqeney. 
Mercantile acoeunts, bills payable an 
eral collections made in any part of the te 
of Pennsylvania. Refers to eople' « Bank. 
jOSEPH MO Refers to First National Bank 
and Wilkesbarre Deposit & Savings Bank. 


* (Lycoming) 
wmNDOR & MUNSON. Attorneys for Lycoming 
National Bank, Williamsport Passenger Rai 
ways, Williamsport Water Co., Central Penn 
sylvania Telephone Co., The H. B. Claflin Co 
k. G. Dun & Co 
wc. — Refers to the West Branch Na- 
tional Ban 


‘ 

Tae ORGE W. HEIGES. References, any bank in Se 
city. Prompt reports and acknowled ¢menta 
Personal attention to all matters. A ivision 
of fees at the forwarders printed rates. Twen- 
ty-nine years experience in all courts. 

Jobn A. Hoober, Security Title & Trust Bldg 
Joon EB. Kell. Refers to Drovers & Mechanics’ 
poten iver, ‘ wat 
J. F. McElroy Jjommercial law a —— , 
. Refers to York Trust, Ree] Estate & Dep. A 
Bright R. Paxton. 25 East Market at 
RHODE ISLAND. 


poe" ( 
LOU & TOWER, Industrial Trust Uo., Building. 
Refer to Industrial Trust Co, Manufacturers’ 
National Bank and Atlantic National Bank. 
FRANK H. JACKSON, 40 Weetminster st. Coelleo- 
tions and commercial litigation a ene. 
Refers to Hon. Chas. Matteson, Chief Justice 
of Rhode Island, Industrial Trust Co. and Tus 
AMERICAN LAWYER. 
aa = Oy JOHNSON, Room 324, SiGe Rachange. | 
Refers to to Mechanics’ National Bank | 
jOWN ERASTUS LESTER. Commiamoner for New 
Y Patents. Collections. 
EDWARD Cc. ie wang S Weybosset st. a. 
tions a specialty requent 
ase Refers to to Mr, | 
Manufacturers’ 








remittances ; personal attention. 
Jus:ice Stiness, Sup. Court; 
National Bank. 
Warren (Bristol) Charles B. M 
Westerly (Washin ) = 
Woonsocket (Pro ) Chas. F. Soe | 
OUTS CAROLINA. 
Aiken* (Aiken Claude E. —- | 
Refers to Bank of Aiken, F. “B. Henderson B. 


F. Turner. 
Barnwell* (Barn¥ ell) .. Bellinger, Townsend&O’ Bannon | 
eS jt 4 Savings Bank. | 
Verdier 


..W.I 
SO Rear SY C. L. Winkler 
CHARLESTON™ arleston) 

MORDECAI & GADSDEN, P.O. Box 156. Refer to 
any bank in city. Council for State Savings 
Bank (See ca oe OS and on back cover.) 

SMYTHE, LEE & FROST, 7 st. Refer to Ex. 
ebange Kanking & ‘Trust Co. and Bank ot 
Charieston Nat'l Banking Ass'n. Charleston. 
(See card.) e 

Columbia* (Richland) 
s* (Greenville) ane & 
Orangeburg” ( Orange BO ; 
fbeteaburg (s burg) DUNCAN & SANDERS 
Commercial law and collections. Refer to National 
a of Spartanburg. Pacolet Mememnetaetng Lo. 


’. Thomas B. Butler 
Refers to -y & Pianters’ National Bank. 


SOUTH pomepetoteten.* 


d City* (Campbell) A. Sutherland 
ida* (Sully)... Andrew McFall 


arte Hughes C ounty “Bank at Blunt. 
w. 


March 
hap eee (Pennington) CHAS. W. BROWN 
Refers to Pennington County Kank. 
Sl0UX FALLS* (Minnehaha) 
AIKENS, powry & VOORHEES. Refer to Minne 
hahs apd Sioux Falls National Kanks. 
C. A. CHRISTOPHERSON, Ed mison-J ameson Bldg. 
lections and commercial litigation a spec- 
a: Refers to State Banking & Trust Co. 
fionx Falls. 
DAVIS, LYON & GATES. Attorneys for State B’k'g 
Trust Co. and Sioux Falls Water Co. Refer 
, enees: Any bank or business house in the city. 
jp neal Geo Hemme) J. K. Stickne 
* (Clay) JARED RUNYA 
i n Bol ontington) John Nicolson 
Roberts 
Refers to the 


Bani fw 
takjon (Yankton o ilmot. 


TENNESSEE. 


Brownsville” Ss 
Charlotte* (Dickson 
Chattanooga* Gansta 
CASE ‘ CASE, 202-203 Richardson Bldg. General 
ractice and commercial law. Refer to First 
ational Bank, Chattanooga Machinery Co, 
Chattanooga Powder =a J. D. Archbold, 
New York City; J. Gambee, Cincinnati ; 
Rittenhouse & RR. Co., Chieago; A C. 
Hord, Cleveland, O.; Members Attorneys’ Na 
tional Clearing House 
COOKE, SWANEY & COOKE, 300-303 Richardson 
Bldg. Refer to First and Third Nat | Banks. 
JAS. HODGE McLEAN. 626 Market st. Corporation 
law and collections, specialties. Attorney for 
Citizens’ Bank & Trust Co. and refers to all 
banks in the city, and to Sullivan, Drew & Co. 
of New York, and The Dr. J. H. MeLean 
Medicine Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 
Clarksville’ no ye 
Columbia* (Maury Fi 
Cumberland Gap S Claiborne) soccces A. 
Commercial litgation and collections. Refers to 
Bank of Cumberland Gap, Tenn., and City Nation- 


al Bank. Knoxville. 
Elizabethtown’ (Carter) JOHN M. SIMERLY 
William G. Lynn 


Refers to the People’s Bank. 
Jackson” (Madison 
Knoxville’ (Knox) 
CORNICK & HENDERSON, Deaderick Bldg. Spocial 
service given mercantile litigations 
INGERSOLL & PEYTON. Corporation and com- 
i ice given special service. Refer 
to East Tennessee National Kank. 
Lenoir City (Loudon) ...............-- Send to Loudon 
Leadon (Louden) 
John J. Blair. Refers to the Citizens’ Bank. 
J. KE. Cassady. Refers to the Bank of Loudon. 
Memphis* eRAGT, 
NRY CRA Rooms 9, 10 & 1) Equitable Bidg. 
Attorney in Meachtat for Armour & Co., 
Kansas City ; table Assurance Society, 
New York; donneaera Treukamp Co., Cleve- 
land ; Youngstown Bridge Co., Edy's Com- 
Agency, Chicago; Palen & Burns, Buf- 
falo; Karges Furniture Co., Evansville; A. 
& H. Myers, Ph ladelphia; Snow-C burch Co., 
Boston; Lady Ens Coal Iron & R. R. Co., 
Birmingham ; Geum k & Trust Co., Nash- 
ville; Weatern School Supply Co., Des Moines, 
lowa; American Accident Ins. Co., Louisville. 
Memphis references: Union & Planters’ Bank, 
ie Finnie —S Co. and Cochran Lasher 


partment my Beg rr 
JONES. ajo JOHNSTON, (Contioental Building. 
= attention to ade ve = and Arkansas 
usiness. Refer to any bank in Memphis. 
MYERS & BANKS, Hiebie Site Members of At 


torneys’ Nation ouse, Commercial 
Law Sm of America nited Law & Collec- 
tion Offices, Ameri wyers Association, 
United Commercial Sang ers and Attorneys’ 

tion. See card front page. 
Shields & Mountcastle 


n. CAMPBELL, Cole Building. Refers to 
merican National Bank and Union Bank & 


—F (Hamphreys). 


Abilene (Taylor) Kirby & Kirby 
Refer to the Abiiene Nationa] Bank 

O'Neal & Culberson 
vis) ees -.....Walton & Hill 
Bartlett ( Williamson) SON 
Commercial law and collections prom ptly attended 
to. Refers to First mane RUNER Bank of Taylor, Tex. 
Brownwood* (Brown) . P win & Grinnon 
T. S. Henderson 

-.-Davis & M 
Randelph & Web 


couse 0. Green. Refers to Scott & Penman. 

B. HAMILTON. Refers to R. B. Long, Mayor. 
ouienr (Navarro) ..... weae W. Hardy 
Dallas" - “Baward i. Browder 

. Alvin C. Owsley 
Refers to Exchange National Bank of Denton. 
Eastland* (Eastiand)............... Scott & Brelsford 
Refer tu Eastland National Bank. 
Elmo (Kaufman Send to Terrell, Tex. 
Davis, Kemp & Beal 
Forney (Kaufman) Send to Terrell, Tex 
Fort Worth* (Tarran 
GEORGE 0. McGOWN, Cor. Fifth & Main sts. Mer- 
cantile collector and adjuster. Refers to Live 
Stock Nat onal Bank. 
Davis & Harris 


Labatt & Labatt 


Greenville* (Hunt)...............-- Send to (‘ommerce 
boro’ (Hill) 3 


Tarlton 


* (Harris) 
ALLEN & WATKINS, Binz PBidg. Refer to South 
Texas National Bank of Houston 
McKinney* (Collin) ae _- Muse 
Refers to First National Bank of ¥ 
Meridian* (Bosque) ROBERTSON. & ROBERTSON 
Refer to First National Bank of Meridian, 


San Antonio* (Bexar) 
©. &. SNES, amiey Block. Refers to L. F. Camp 
R. B : eeen, Judges District Courts. 
JAMES ROUTLEDGE. Commercial and land law @ 
Refers to San Antonio Nat’! Bank. 
Beaty & Culver 
King & Vincent. 


Refer to First National Bank of 
w. = ae 


. Moores. Refers to First National Bank of 
Stephenville and American National Bank of 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Sulphur Springs’ (Hopkina) Sam A. Early 

= nts novw-residents exclasively in commer- 
matters. Refers to Vity National — 


Stephenville (Erath) 


“ (McLennan) 
"8. SCARBOROUGH, » Freese Bld 
cial, titigation im ease on State 


and Federal one a ale. Refers to ang 
bank in the city. w- 

Waxahachie“ (Ellis)................... J. E. Lancaster 
Ww ford* (Parker L. 


Brigham* (Box Elder) .................. r - — 
(pane. batiiiianeehcancohogimuned alters 
- @eoniGe iucconmicK 


Salt Lake) 
B00TH, LEE & GRAY, Rooms 62 to 65 Commercial 
FRANK deny Rooms 2ooT MoCornick k Bidg. 


Attorney for McCornick & Co., 

— 8. SHEPARD, sorbate og * Com 
fe fer b eae zperation law 0 epecialy. Court 
er on. Supreme 
dasticen ame and Utah, Urah National 


+ + mesemenenien 


ouwioe ( 
VERMONT COMMERCIAL & a — 
166 College st. Pow 
and ma: Collections: spanaiy handled. 


Refer Trust Co. 
East Fairfield te Dartington Ti 
Enos h (Franklin 


( ) 
mney Ame hea Lexington. 


Lynchbarg (( —— : 
JAMES E. ED UNDS. Commercial law ~~ 
~— —— business a s 

Commercial Bank and People's Nat'l i 

1. EMORY  ecnne Attorney jor Traders Bank. 
Magruder (York) B. H. Ewan 
Manassas* (Prince William) L. A. Larkin, Jr. 
Refers to the National Bank of Manassas. 


Manchester* (Chestertield)............. Wm. 1. Clopton 
Matbews* (Mathews) ............. ohn B. Donovan 


Refers to Merchants’ Nat'l Bank of ——— Va. 
Ni k) G. Bickford 


N * (Norfolk) 
NEELY. SELDNER & WARRINGTON, 230 Main st. 
Commercial, us es e law. Liti- 


uAs. "RANDOLPH, 

THOMAS JEFFERSON ANDOLPH, 125 Main st. 
Commercial law and ecti 
Norfolk National Bank, 


* (Henrico) 
JAMES LYONS, 1111 East — st. (P. O. Box 269.) 
“ot Comm 


Refers 
w. 0. SKELTON. 
tion and commercial 
Citizens’B’k and J. L. William 


Roanoke (Roanoke), 











A to Yankion National Bank or any other 


Paris* (Lamar) Hale & Hale 
San Angelo* (Tom Green) Joseph Spencer, Jr. 


ontone ben 
Cummennaior sat ioe n CUTeain 
‘ial law 
to First National Bank. 
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Staunton* (A wecnsesccvccessus ne GP 

Gtuart*® (Patrick) ..<........ccccccccsces P. Bouldin, Jr 
Refers to Patrick County Bank. 

Suffolk" (Nansemond R. H. Rawiles 














tman) 
Refers to the First National Bank of Pullman. 
Seattle* (Ring) 

EMMONS & EMMONS, New York Block. 
mercial, co 
te any bank 
Judge in Washington. (See card.) 

McCLURE & BASS, 64 to 67 Dexter Horton & Co. 
Ban ‘z- Jaw for Emmons Associated 

Law Offices of San Franvisco, Portland, Seattle 
and Tacoma. 


Ault & Mup»s 


(Spo! 

STUART ARMOUR, First National Bank me 
cal Attorney for Oregon Ry. & Nav. Co Gor 
lections promptly attended to. 

DANSON & HUNEKE, Granite Block. Commercial, 
real estate and probate law. Collections. 


* (Pierce) 

ALLYN & CAMPBELL, 29 to 32 Gross Block (Ex- 
Judges Supreme and meouier Courts. Refer 
to London & San Francisco Bank. 

we BA 4 yt “anise Bldg. Refer 


MURRAY’: a cH CHRISTIAN,  Worchanta’ Bldg. Attor- 
ame for Emmons Associated Law Offices ot 
San Francisco, » he Seattle and to 

Walla Walla* (Walla W Ww.c 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Addison* (Webster) .................-. H.C. Thurmond 
Refers to Buckhannon Bank at WG. Soodigrae 
Exchange Bank of Mannin 
- ‘(Kanawha aon Couch, oomen & Price 
ia cnaa abil Forrest . Brown 


Com- 
tion and probate law. Refer 
the city or any State or Federal 


pnw 
Refers to Citizens’ National Bank. 
and collections. 
prompt attention. 
Montgomery (Fayette)............-... Smith & Dunbar 
Refers to Mayor, postmaster and county officials. 
Parkersb ood) 
LOOMIS nm WATSON. Refer to the Second Na 
tional Bank. 
Van Winkle & Ambler. Refer to the Parkersburg 
Nat.onal and First National —_s 
Petersburg (Grant).................... . W. Harman 
Point Pleasant* (Mason) ............... h S$. SPENCER 
Refers to Merchants’ National 
Ravenswood (Jackson)................ N. C. PRICKITT 
Refers to Bank of Ravenswood. 
Saint Marys* (Pleasants) .....Augustine M. Campbell 
Refers to Wood County Bank, a W.Va. 
Wayne* (Wayne) . T. Graham 
oe —, Bank of Gereda, W.Va. 
C. Hervey 
~¥ Ohio) 
S. G. SMITH, 421 Chapline st. Commercial litiga- 
tion a specialt y- 


Williamson* (Mingo).............. Wells Goodykoontz 
Refers to William O’Brien, Mayor. 


WISCONSIN. 


Antigo (Langlade) .................. C. Werden Deane 
Refers te Bank of Antigo and Langlade Co. Bank. 


General law 
Business for non-residents given 


Appieton” (Uutagomie) ...............- enry D. Ryan 
d* (Ashland)............. .D. E. Richter 
Refers to a Ashland National Bank, 
OS SRST F. R. Bentley 
Beloit ‘no esecsccceseseccccasescosesse 5S. W. Menzie 


ID vonciinnicce consus William E. Howe 
Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin at Boscobel. 

ee se Falls* (Chippewa).......Jenkins & Jenkins 
geville* NE cn dat anit citindabeah Reese & Miller 

Eau Claire* (Eau Claire)... GEORGE C. TEALL 
Refers to Chippewa —_— Bank of Eau Claire. 

Fond du Lac* (Fond du Lac) ...Colman & Parkinson 

Green Bay* (Brown) 


Cady & Huntington. Refer to the Citizens’ Na- 
ee Ban k. 

John C. & A. C. Neville. Refer to Green Bay 
Water Co. 


Sheridan & Evans. Refer to Citizens’ National 
and Kellogg National Banks. 


* (Rock) 
eC ETHERS (0. i. ) JEFFRIS (M. G.), FIFIELD (C.L.) & 
MOUAT (M.0.) Attorneys tor First National 
and Merchants & Mechanics’ Savings Banks. 
Special collection department. 





Kenosha* (Kenosha). ... 
Kewaunee (Kew ) 


eee ee eww nteee 


MILW AUKEE* (Milwaukee) 
JOHN F. BURKE, 395 East Water st. - Mercantile 
— and commercial law, specialties. 


RUBLEE rie COLE, Plankinton Bldg. Refers to 
Hon. Wm. H. “Seaman, U. 8. District Judge of 
Eastern Dist. of Wis., Milwaukee Nat'l Bank, 
E. De F. Barnett, er Allemania Bank, 
a — Minn. 


BOUCK & HILTO Re a Ey 
German-American Bank and South Side Ex- 


Hume & Gellerch 118 Main st. 





Portage* (Columbia)..............-.--+---- E. 8. Baker 
Racine* (Racine)........-..0..-sesceess John W. Owen 
Stevens’ Point* ( Dis ab dnseneoendineuenereniails 
POs et 0 et Sanborn. Lemeguens Sipe Park 
Superwor* (Dougias)................. Weat 
v ua* Wernen _ See Cc. W. ves 
ers to the Bank of Viroqua. 
Watertown (Jef _—— 5 amanamane William H. Woodard 
Refers to the Bank of Watertown 
Wanpaca* (Wau Powcceccvccsenses Wheeler 
ausau* ).Silverthorn, Hurley, Ryan&Jones 
West Superior (Douglas).......... .W Winsor 
WYOMING. 
Basin City (Big Horn)..................- W. S. Collins 
Buffalo* (Johnson) ...................-- C. H. Parmelee 
Casper* (Natrona) ................-....+- C. B. ay 
Cheyenne* (Laramie).............. -E. W. Mann 
Douglas (Converse) ................ Charles F. Maurer 
Evanston* (Uinta).................... H. White 
Lander* (Fremont) -...............-..-..- H. Fourt 
Laramie* (Albany)..................--- _ Corthell 
Newoastle* (Weston)............-..-..-.- riggs Bros 
Rawlins* (Carbon)................- Craig & Cetterton 
Rock * (Sweetwater)............. C. C. Hamlin 
Sheridan* (Sheridan)................. E. Lona’ 
ng J.L. 
CANADA. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Fredericton (York)....... 
Moncton (W 


St. J oy (St. John) -. 
St. Stephen (Charlotte). Ww. 

Refers to the Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Woodstock* (Carleton) ........ Fisher & A. B. 





Connell 
Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia and People’s Bank 
of Halifax. 


NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johns)...........-....----« J.&J. Kent 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
Amherst* (Cumberland)... Logan & CU. 
Refer to mews Bank of Montreal, Amherst. 
(Annapolis 


ayacyy Wm. M. DeBlois 
HALIFAX* Halifax) 


ROSS, MELLISH 's MATHERS, on Bedford Row. 
Refer to Halifax Banking C 
— —— os Chisholm. Astmaye for Bank 
HARRIS.” WENRY & CAHAN. (Robert E. Harris, 
. C.; William A. Henry, L L.B.; Charles 
Cahan, L.L.B.) Solicitors of Merchants’ 
and Union Banks of Halifax. Collections ; 
commercial, marine and admiralty practice; 
notaries. 
Lunenburg * agg we 
S. A. Chesley rs to Halifax Banking Co. of 
which I am local solicitor. 
Charles W. Lane. Refers to Lunenburg Agency 
of the Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 
New Glasgow (Picton)....Fraser, Jennisen & Graham 
Refer 1o Bank of Nova Scotia 
Springhill (Cumberland)... ... Send to Sate, N.S. 


Decccceee 


Sydney* (Cape Breton)............ A. 3. MacECHEN 
a law and commercial Pat... 4 
specialty 

Truro” (Colchester).. ........... Longworth & Layton 


Yarmouth’ (Yarmouth)... ...Sandford H. Pelton, b. C. 
Boston Marine Bldg. Refers to Bank of Yarmouth 
and Exchange Bank of Yarmouth. 


ONTARIO. 
GD a deics so shc caikcscdcceantel Donald Ross 
Refers to Agency Bank of Toronto. 
Belleville* (Hastings)........... WILLIAM N. PONTON 


Vice-Consul of the U. Refers to Merchants’ 
Bank of Canada and City. and County officials. 
Chatnam* ‘Kent; William H. Robinson 
Refers to Agencies Canadian Bank of Commerce 
and Bank of Montreal. 

ST are W.J. Millican 
Solicitor for Imperial Bank of Canada. 


Hamilton” (Wentworth)............ Chisholm & Logie 
Kingston* (Frontemac)................... Francis Zz 
Lon a” See W. 4H. Bartram 


99 Dundas st., West. Refers to Molsons Bank 
Ottawa (Carleton). MacCRAKEN, HENDERSON & McKAY 
ae saree Solicitors, etc. Supreme Court and 
We a ey Agents. Refer to Bank of Ottawa. 
Seaforth (Huron) 


Se REE A Pe . 8. Hays 
Refers to the Dominion Bank. 

St. Catharines* (Lincoln).............. A. W. MARQUIS 
Refers to Canadian Bank of Commerce, without 


permission. 


WALTER MARSHAL genau. 
{* aunee) ....... eepessall John Wattawa 
La Crosse* wane secesnansese & Woodward 
Madison* (Dane).................00+-- erman Pfund 
Marinette* Daily 


Marinette) Quinlan & 
Refer to First eam and Stephenson National 
Banks of Marinet 
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TORONTO* (Yor' 
BEATTY 


CLARKE €, BOWES, Wi }ietow & SWABEY, Barrister; 


Man 
Ln, VKAPPELE & 
Bidg. 
EDWARD MEEK, — Bldg, Cor. King & Bay sts. 


Windsor* (Essex) 


Partfcular attention to collections in all parted 
the Province. Refers to Merchants’ Bank. 
Summerside* (Prince)...............----- John H. Bal 


Danville (Shipton) ...........--..-..-..---- L. Jou 
Refers to Eastern mae k at Richmond, = 


MONTREAL (Montreal 
a BROSSEAU & — %.-) 11 and It 


suRRovGHS & BURROUGHS, 
MARTIN HONAN, 12 Place d’armes. 


MACMASTER 


Quebec* (Quebec Dist.) -. 


Nanaimo (Nanaimo) ...........-..- & Young 
New Weskabeser® “saineaatis Eoxstein & — 
Vancouver (Vancouver)...........-.----- I. H. 


Victoria* (Victoria) ...... Drake. Jackson & Helmeke 


Brandon* (Brandon) ........... Henderson & u——- 
7 Ee eee G 

Reters to A. W 
Portage La Prairie* (PortageLaPrairie). .. 
peg (Selkirk) .. 


Win 


Calgary* (Alberta)...........-..-+++-+- 
Edmonton (Alberta) . . 
Regina (Aasiniboia)........ 


MEXICO (City of)... 


LONDON 
JNO. BURKE HENDRY, 7 New Square, Lincolns 





Writ 






BLACKSTOCK. NESBITT, “Ge 
Bachan rg Biase 


RIDDELL. (W. H 
k, Geo. Tate 
Nesbitt, on R. Riddell, 
Thomas P Galt Wn 
Moker, o W. Beatty) | AE 
ohay, met 
Toren, B Ssoard of Teaqe and G. Due th 
Now Yok. 


(Mercantile ), 
B. BENTLEY & CO. Refer to Law of 
bad Canada. Commercial law and 





, 










etc., onge st. 
W. J. CLARK, Traders Bank Building. Specialty: 
Commerelal In law. Refers to A. E. Plomve, 
its Corp’n of Ontario, Toronto. 
ICKNELL. Imperiai Bans 
Imperial Bank of Canada 






citors for 





Barriste ter, notary pubiic, &c. 

. S. NEVILLE. 1 77 rr 20 King st., West. Barrister, 
Solicitor, Notary Public, Commissioner for Or. 
tario, Quebec and Manitoba ; Solicitor for Pub 
lishers CommercialUnion New York & Chicage, 
Merchants’ Legal Association, N. Y.; Inte 
ee aes Saee bedhag ers 

aper Union, American Newspaper Pu 

S eociation, &e. Refers to J. ¥F YP Smuh OC 
Editor Law Reports, Toronto; J. S. Fullertos, 
Q. C., Counsel tor the Corporation of the (iy 
of Toronto; Messrs. Jobn Macdovald & (, 
wholesale dry goods merchants, Toren. 
Special attention to mercantile, copyright asd 
patent law. 

aWbbtbe baastctscvsoesées Ellis & Ells 

PRINCK EDWARD ISLAND. 

wn" (Queens)........--FRED W. L. MOOR 

















QUEBEC. 









Place d'A 








ard.) 
ane “a2. 613 sad 
614 New York Life Bldg. 
Refers to Peo 
le's Bank of Halifax, Quebec, and Garand & 
erroux, bankers, Montreal; Henry Hoga, 
roprietor of St. Lawrence Hall, Montreal. 
& MACLENNAN, ihe Temple, & 
James st. Advocates, Barristers, &c. Cable 
address, Macmaster, Montreal. 
..Caron, Pentland & Steat 


+. 1 ee COoLU mprA. 
arwood 









MANITOBA. 


Law & Co., bankers, at Har 


Macdonald. “Tupper, Phippen & Tuppt 
NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 





“uation, 
...-¥. Sepulveda, Box sit 
ENGLAND. 


(Middlese 


Inn & Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Cares 
street. (See card front page.) 
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RELIEF AT LAST. 
\New Turned-up Point Pen, 


ESTERBROOK'D 


FLYER, No. 53. 


i e+ ne 


Writes Especially Smooth and Easy. 
CAN’T SCRATCH. 
A MIRACLE OF DELIGHT. 


This is as different in its act- 
ion from pens used forty years 
ago as light is from darkness— 
when once used it will be al- 


ways used. 


No one can afford to be with- 
out this 'uxury. 


Price, $1.00 per Gross 


If your stationer cannot furn- 
ish them, write direct to 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John Street, New York. 





Se 
SY hi = 


The American Monthly Digest 


for the law of the current year. 


The 1896 Annual for the past 
year, 





The Century D'gest for every- 
thing back of that. 


Address for full information J. L. Blain, 


West Publishing Zo., St. Paul, Minn. 





A BICYCLE TOUR 


Three gentlemen for a European tour purchased new hundred dollar 
bicycles. One a Columbia—the others of well-known 

manufacture. They had an agreeable the Colum- 
bia rider. Before returning to America, it being late in the year— 
and wishing to buy new machines in 1897—they sold their wheels 
to a London dealer. The Columbia bicycle brought $65.00. The 
others $40.00 and $35.00 respectively. But one of the many proofs 
of Columbia superiority. If you look a year ahead there is wise 


A100 TO ALL 


STANDARD OF poms WORLD. 
HARTFORDS, *75, *60, *50, *45 


Better than almost any other bicycles. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Greatest Bicycle Factory in the World. More than 17 Acres of Floor Space. 


Branches or dealers in almost every city and town. If Columbias are not properly repre- 
sented in your vicinity, let us know. 





@ 




















QUARTERLY 
GENERAL DIGEST 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 


The QuARTERLY GENERAL Dicest (American and English), giving all cur: 
rent cases as first reported up to date of publication, is the best solution of the cur- 
rent-digest problem. 

Twenty-four small pamphlets a year were inconvenient, too many; twelve 
would be too many; four insures a convenient and inclusive pamphlet each quarter. 
| It insures for those taking the permanent digest tour pamphlets, at the most, to ex- 
| amine for the latest cases; and the same scheme of cl. ssification, used in the bound 
| volume, is used in these quarterly parts. 

Judge Seymour D. Thompson, the eminent author and editor, of St. Louis, 
writes us December 30 : 





“From my point of view you have hit the nail exactly on the head in the departare 
| you have made in the GeNerat Dicest. You have now ‘the one good digest, and your 
quarterly numbers will amply supply the craving of the profession for the latest cases [ 
am using the GENERAL DiGEst almost every day. It is one of my nearest and best friends. 
With the new depa' ture which you have taken, you seem to leave nothing to be desired in 
the way of a digest.” 

Remember: The QuaRTERLY contains all American end English reported 
cases, citing first publication, and cost alone $4 a year (free to those taking per- 





manent volume), being for temporary use until these cases, cfficially reported, ap- 
pear in permanent form. 

The permanent book 
| publication, official or unoffici al 
| 


‘ains officially reported cases, citing however every 
This costs $6 per volume. 


THE Lawyers’ Co-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ROCHESTER NEw YorRK 
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RELIABLE ATTORNEYS. 


eee eee eee eee et HNN 


CALIFORNIA, 


Fimmons Associated Law Offices 


San Francisco, Portland, 
Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. Kmmons & Emmons, Att'ys. 
Seattle, Tacoma, 
MoCuvure & Bass, Att'ys. Murray & CHRISTIAN, Att’ys. 
Foreign Business a Specialty. 


Probate Insolvency and Corparetion Law, Collections, and 
the Faking of Depositions, etc. 











CANADA, 


BIS4AILLON, BROSSEAU & 
Avocats, LAJOLE, 


Nos. 11 and 17 Cote de la Place d’Armes, 
MONTREAL. 
Telephone Number 31 





F. J. Brsa1Lyon, Q. C. T. Brossgav, LL. B. 
H. Gerin-LaJorg, B. A., LL. D. 











ILLINOIS. 


JOSEPH O. MORRIS, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Suite 1301 and 1302 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





corporation and real estate law. Special ex- 

PR in Inievency litigation and adjustments. 
References : can Trust & Savings Bank age 
& Moen Mfg Ss and i Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 4 Co., 
Chicago and special references, ‘bank or mercantile, tn any 








LOUISIANA. 


JOSEPH N. WOLFSON, 
Attorney at Law and Notary Public, 





Rooms 304 to 307 Liverpool & London & Globe Building, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Setenees, — Tee Metropolitan National Bank and 
& Co., New Or! : ‘ 


lection Co. and Mack, 
ler & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ; Field « + Minneapolis, 
: *Mioran « Mayer, Cratty Bros. and Jarvis & 
land, Chicago. | ill. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE MERCANTILE 


LAW COMPANY, 
Incorporated under Laws of Massachusetts. 
56 Bedferd Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


MERCANTILE COLLECTIONS & COMMERCIAL LAW. 





BEVERLY K. MOORE, Pres’t and Manager. 
Kendall, Moore & Burbank, General Counsel. 





BOSTON. 
FRANK G. NESBITT & CoO., 


(Member of Attorneys National Clearing House.) 
Mercantile Law and Collections a Specialty 


CHAS. T. COTTRELL, Atty at Law, Counsel. 
New England National Bank. 


° R. H. White Compan. 
Boston Reference : :! jexdn, Marke” 


New York Biscuit Company. 





MINNESOTA. 





F. W. Smrtu. M. H. McManon,. 


SMITH & McMAHON, 


Attorneys at Law, 
Rooms 508-504-505 Torrey Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


Members of the Attorneys’ National Clearing House. 
General Practice in all Courts—State and 
ederal. Collections and Com- 
mercial Law a Specialty. 


We guarantee prompt and careful personal attention to ali 
matters sent us in Duluth or Northern Minnesota. 
Remittances made on ko of payment 


Large Experience » Collections, Assignments, Bank- 
ruptey and Kstates. 


Refer to any Bank or Business House Duluth. 
Depositions Taken. Notaries in Office. 


——— ees = a 


CHAS. SCOTT & £. H. WOODS, 
Attorneys at Law, 
ROSEDALE, Bolivar Co. MISSISSIPPI. 








Refer to Bank of Rosedale, of which said Chas. Scott 
is president; Memphis National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 
Hanover National Bank, New York City, Supreme 
Court Judges of Mississippi. 





NEW YORK. 


CARTER, HUGHES & DWIGHT, 


Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 


Suite 150-160, 
96 Breadway 


N C.F and 

BTHUR tOUNDS. 

MARSHALL B. CLARKB. 6 Wall Street, 
Groner W. ScHURMAN. NEW YORK. 


Counsel for Western National Bank; of Counsel for the 
Chemical Nationa! Bank. 


Law and Collection Offices of 
WILSON & COBB, 
8 Larned Building, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


GENERAL PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. 
Collections a specialty. 


Refer to Third National Bank: Commercial Bank ; 
Greenway Brewing Co.: D. McCarthy & Sons. 

















OHIO. 


SAMUEL BURGERT, 


Attorney at Law, 
CANTON, oOH10. 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. NOTARY PUBLIC. 
Collections promptly attended to. 
REFEKENCE; ANY BANK IN THE CITY. 


W. E. BEEGHLY, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


16 and 17 Davis Block, DAYTON, OHIO. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LITIGATION. 








References :—Third and Winters National Banks 


CUMMINGS & McBRIDE, 


Attorneys at Law, 
MANSFIELD, - OHIO. 
Commercial and Corporation a a Specialty. 
Reference : Any Bank in Mansfield, Ohio. 


Attorneys for Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Big Four and 
Northern Ohio Railways. 








MICHIGAN, 





J. EMMEtT SULLIVAN. WILLIAM L. Mason. 


SULLIVAN & MASON, 


Attorneys at Law, 


Suite 29, Whitney Opera Uouse Bleck, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Reference :—State Savings Bank. 





OREGUN. 


fimmons Associated Law Offices 


San Francisco, Portland, 
Emmons & Emmons, Act’ys. Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. 





Seattle Tacoma 
McCLuRzE & Bass, Att'ys. Murray & CHRISTIAN, Att’ys. 
Fereign Business a Specialty. 


Probate, Insolvency and ration Law, Collections, and 
tine Vakiow of epositions, etc. ™ 





A. C. & R. W. EMMON 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 








A.C. E 
R W. EMMONS, Chamber of Commerce 
Pe iG | PORTLAND, ong, 


Commercial, Corporation and Probate Lay, 


Refer to First National Bank and the 
Frenteene Bank ef Portland. Oreg. London ana ~ 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 





eel 
ALvin A. Morris. WILLIAM A. Way 


WAY & MORRIS, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Carnegie Building. PITTSBURG. PA, 
(Long Distance Telephone No. 1524.) 


Commercial, Corporation, Real Estate and Probate Lay, 
Cellection Department. 
Notary in office. Reports furnished regular clieny 
Special attention to adjustment and securing of clams 
hey Pittsbu: p Were ™ Nationa! Bank, ¥ 


n & Sons, Real New York, 1 
Fitch, “Controller New York ncn OH CV ay 


Collections ; & Wheels, 


yh Reterences ‘elsewhere it aocined 


——— 














SOUTH CAROLINA, 


M ORDECAI & GADSDEN, 
Attorneys at Law, 
(T. Moultrie Mordecai. Philip H. Gadsden.) 
43-17 Broad Street, Charleston, 5, ¢, 


PRACTICE IN THE STATE AND FEDERAL COURR 


Special attention given te Collection 
Estate, Corporation, Commercial tty 
ance w. 

Attorneys in South Carolina for Postal Te! Cale 
Company ; Plant apres of of Lp 0 Greenw Ande 
son & Western Kal my TH, e American Bonding & Tra 
Company, Baltimore, d.; nate ae Bank: Wae 
vil Com pees of Gee Mutusl 
pany of New York; U ted States Casualty Co.; Armows 
Co., Chicago, I 





Refer oe Prestéens L Cashier of any bank in — 
National f Park Bank of New York 
of Louisville, Ky ; First National at Bank. « Sartesnons 
Miller & Co., Baltimore, or Ta other well-known Cola 
fon Agency in the United States. 


SUYVTHE, LEE & FROST 
Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 

7 & 9 Broad Street, CHARLESTON, 5.¢ 

PRACTICE tx THESTATE, aNd ALL FEDERAL COURM 


Refer 1 To all pante, ang to demen Adau & On, 
@c ap Sreeeny Oe. Charleston, 8. . C.; A 

Belmont & Co., Western Union T: 

Nashville Kaiiroad Co., Dunham, 

Yor City ; Standard Co., 

Coal, Iron & Kailroad Co., Nashville, Teo’ 











WASHINGTON. 





fimmons Associated Law Offius 
San Francisco, Portland, 

Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. Emmons & Exons, AX’p 
Seattle, Tacoma, 

McC.ure & Bass, Att’ys. Murray & CuristTiax, Ap 
Fereign Business a Specialty. 

Probate, Insolvency and Corporation Law, Collections, al 

the Taking of Depositions, etc. 


EMMONS & EMMONS 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 





ry & ‘Exwows, New York Block, 
RRIS, 
Guo. J. CAMERON. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Commercial, Corporation and Probate Law. 
Refer to Bank bas British Columbia, Seattle, Wash. 


es e i 


JOHN F. BURKE, 
Attorney and Counselor, 
395 East WaterSt., MILWAUKEE, WIS 
Mercantile collections and commercial law a specially. 


References: First Nati ational Bank and Shadbolt & Pett 
Iron Co., unsolicited. Attorney for Wm. Frankfurth Bat 
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